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© WHEN the Germans, in the pride of their hearts, named the forti- 
fied lines on their Western Front after the pagan gods and demi- 
«geds of the Wagnerian epic drama, they forgot that those mythical 
personages all came to a bad end through their own misdeeds by 
the working of the Fates who spun the threads of destiny from 
which there was no escape or appeal. Inspired by greed, 
arrogance and lust of power they passed through strife, violence, 
lies and treachery, the mortals to death, the immortals to extinc- 
tion or banishment into the chill gloom of eternal oblivion. Wotan, 
the All-Highest, who grasped at unlimited sway, disappeared in 
the conflagration of the grandiose palace he had built for himself ; 
Siegfried, the hero who bore the sword of Force and wore the 
cap of Deceit, was slain in retribution for the betrayal of true Love 
(or Patriotism) ; the minor characters shared one or other fate; 
and the Rhine gold, the motive and object of the struggle for 
wealth and power, went back for ever to the bottom of the river. 
It would not profit to work out the analogy in detail; but 
the curious closeness of the parallel may be illustrated by some 
lines from the Interpretation of the Nibelungen Ring by Freda 
Vou. LXXXIV—No. 501 797 3 F 
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Winworth, published more fhan twenty years ago. Of Wotan, 
the impersonation of the Human Will, she says : 

In early youth his first pleasures are those of love; but ambition soon 
replaces love in his breast. He seeks therefore by all possible means to 
increase his power, and by treaties or by force subjects all other powers 
to his will. He employs underhand means to further his ends, and thus 
draws upon himself the inevitable curse of evil. The fear of losing ill- 
gotten power oppresses him, and the hatred of hostile forces threatens 
him and his race with destruction. . . . In his fear of annihilation he resorts 
to other means. He sets established custom at defiance, and endeavours 
to escape from the laws with which he hoped to bind others. But cir- 
cumstances prove to be stronger than his will; and, in sorrow and anger, 
he has to submit to the inevitable. Heart-broken and weary, he renounces 
his schemes of ambition as he realises the futility of fighting against fate. 


So he goes to the doom he has brought upon himself, which is 
nothing less than extinction, with his family and all his company. 
A strangely prophetic utterance this! It was truly an evil omen 
that the Germans invoked when they associated their war strategy 
so closely with this tragic national allegory. But it is in keeping 
with their entire course from the beginning. As one looks back 
over the whole prodigious drama, now visibly drawing towards 
its inevitable close, one can see the Germans marching steadily 
towards their doom step by step from the first. They have had 
many opportunities of avoiding it, but every time they have come 
to the cross-ways they have by a fatal instinct chosen the wrong 
road, the road to ruin. Mankind have witnessed this blind per- 
versity often enough before, though never on such a scale. They 
knew it of old and saw in it the result of over-weening pride which 
called for divine punishment and led to self-destruction. The 
Greeks called it d8pus, which meant extreme arrogance expressed 
in wanton violence and outrage. Aeschylus denounced it as ‘he 
child of impiety,’ which must be chastened; and Euripides 
expressed the same thought when he defined it as ‘ wishing to 
be stronger than gods.’ The punishment of blindness leading to 
destruction, which is laid on this sin by the wrath of God, is 
described by Isaiah in his tremendous indictment of the Jews and 
the fearful vision of their desolation : 


Go, and tell this people—Hear ye indeed, but understand hot; and see 
ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy and shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes and hear 
with their ears and understand with their heart, and convert and be healed. 
Then said I, Lord, how long? And he answered, Until the cities be wasted 
without inhabitant, and the houses without man, and the land be utterly 
desolate, and the Lord have removed men far away, and there be a great 
forsaking in the midst of the land. 


The lesson here laid down is that stern punishment is executed 
to the full upon presumptuous pride engendered by power and 
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prosperity. Offenders are not allowed to escape by an easy con- 
version but are smitten with a blind obstinacy which urges them 
along the fatal path to their own undoing. Room is left at the 
end for regeneration, but only after the full penalty has been paid ; 
otherwise it would be neither real nor lasting. Nor is this doctrine 
merely a piece of Old Testament theology ; it receives the express 
sanction of Christianity in the Gospel of St. John, in which the 
-words of Isaiah are recalled, and in utterances of St. Paul about 
spiritual blindness. The same thought may be expressed in 
philosophical language by saying that excess of pride, like other 
excesses, involves consequences which provide its own natural 
and inevitable correction. Popular sayings about pride and a fall 
supply yet another version in every-day language. 

This lesson is the moral centre and core of the world-drama 
we are witnessing to-day. It is a general lesson, illustrated a 
thousand times in history but never with such tremendous 
emphasis as in the present instance, because never before has 
there been such an exhibition of swollen pride and lawless violence. 
If we are to view the events passing before our eyes in a clear 
light and grasp their true significance we must bear in mind both 
the general lesson and its particular application. We must recog- 
nise both and see them in their right relations if we are to profit. 

It is necessary. to say this because there is a tendency to narrow 
or one-sided views. On the one hand we hear a great deal about 
the ‘ destruction of militarism,’ ‘ making the world safe for demo- 
cracy’ and so on. The idea behind these and the like phrases 
is that the world will be all right when the Prussian monster is 
effectually disposed of. Certainly he must be disposed of ; but if 
the passions of which he is only a particular manifestation remain, 
the world will not be all right but will presently be all wrong 
again. They may remain in Germany, crushed down for the 
time but capable of revival ; or they may crop up elsewhere. We 
deceive ourselves if we think the root of evil is confined to Ger- 
many. Neither Britain, nor France, nor the United .States, to 
mention no others, can claim immunity from the love of power 
and wealth and from the temptation to pride. People quote Lest 
we forget and straightway do forget. There is also a strong under- 
current of self-deception in all the talk about democracy and the 
superior ideals represented by the Allies. A democratic State is 
just as capable of extravagant self-esteem and arrogance as any 
other. Some of the most arrogant and over-bearing States the 
world has known have been republics, and republics exist to-day 
of unlimited pretensions. No set of men are so self-satisfied and 
intolerant as Social Democrats, who have taken the place once 
occupied by the priesthood as the sole repository of truth and the 
only guide to salvation. Their love of power and the use they 
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make of it are being displayed in Russia. Nor will the League 
of Nations, when it comes into existence, be itself proof against 
the poison of self-righteousness. Indeed I think it will be rather 
particularly susceptible. 

On the other hand the attempts of so-called ‘pacifists’ to 
exonerate and extricate Germany by including all States in an 
equal indictment err still more—a great deal more—in the opposite 
direction. They so attenuate the moral lesson by applying it 
universally and ignoring its particular application that it loses all 
meaning and has no application at all. Their argument is insin- 
cere and only maintainable by ignoring an accumulated mass of 
patent facts. It would be more honest to take the side of Germany 
frankly and argue, as the Germans do, that it is they who are in 
the right and we in the wrong. And it would be more profitable 
for mankind; for the moral issue is between right and wrong 
and it must be brought to a clear decision. That is being done 
by the nations of the world, who have made their choice. One 
by one they have come in against Germany, which is left more 
and more isolated against a world of enemies. Even her satellites 
are leaving her and the weak and timid neutrals are plucking up 
spirit to join the same side. The judgment of the world at large 
—orbis terrarum, the ultimate tribunal of mankind—has never 
before been pronounced in this impressive and unequivocal fashion. 
Tt is the final answer to the question of right and wrong, and it 
disposes alike of the German claim to innocence and of the disin- 
genuous pro-German argument of all-round guilt. I have pre- 
viously drawn attention to the progressive multiplication of Ger- 
’ many'’s enemies and the moral significance of that fact,’ but it 
has a further bearing on my present argument. 

In the opening scene of Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung the 
Norns or Fates appear on the stage weaving the strands of destiny 
and indicating the coming doom. In the Eumenides of Aeschylus, 
the Chorus plays this part and insists on the punishment of wrong 
and the vindication of justice, which is the task of the Erinyes. 
In the real drama, the last act of which is opening before our eyes, 
the nations themselves are the agents of justice; they have pro- 
nounced judgment, but they have also to execute it. We have . 
come to the point at which the question of execution directly 
faces them. It has been raised by the latest peace manceuvres, 
which are proceeding as I write. The action has become very 
rapid ; the scene shifts from day to day and all the world is 
watching it with strained attention, wondering what the next 
move may be. Germany is trying to escape the fate she has her- 
self invoked, and the issue seems still uncertain. Anxiety is 
reflected in the newspapers: which take the place of the Chorus 


? “Is Peace Possible?’ Nineteenth Century and After, July 1918. 
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in the Greek drama, supplying comment on the action with 
interpretation, advice and warning. 

Before these observations appear some decided change may 
have taken place in one direction or another. No one can foresee 
exactly what will happen. The factors are too numerous and 
some of them are too obscure. For instance, we do not know 
what is really happening in Germany. Something of moment is 
undoubtedly going on there, but we cannot tell what it is and 
what will come of it. Only scraps of dubious information reach 
us. Probably the people there do not themselves know very 
much. The war councils have information denied to the public, 
but they cannot see into the minds of the other side. So there 
must be uncertainty about the coming turn of events. As for us 
mere spectators, we can only guess or confine ourselves to broad 
conclusions. 

For my part, however, I have no doubt about the eventual 
outcome, whatever stages we may yet pass through to reach it. 
I believe in the augury with which this article begins, not from 
superstition but because it is in keeping with the observed chain 
of events and the sequence of cause and effect. And I believe in 
the other moral judgments cited because they are drawn from 
profound knowledge of human nature and from recorded 
experience. The Dean of Durham has reminded us in a letter 
to The Times that Gibbon, a cynic and sceptic if ever there was 
one, was constrained to remark ‘ that even in this world the natural 
order of events will sometimes afford the strong appearance of 
moral retribution.’ Similar causes must produce similar conse- 
quences and the circumstances of this War reproduce the condi- 
tions to which those moral judgments have applied in the past. 
The Germans have made their own escape impossible. They have 
summoned the nations of the earth in judgment by their own acts 
and in doing so have piled up an indictment against themselves 
which leaves no loophole. They have exemplified the blindness 
described by Isaiah. Some of them have begun to see it. The 
Schwdabische Tagwacht, a South German Socialist paper; recently 
put the case concisely : 

What has happened now is the direct consequence of the war fever of 
1914, the violation of the neutrality of Belgium, the unrestricted submarine 
war, the peace sabotage of the Pan-German and Fatherland parties and 
the Brest-Litovsk treaties—in short, all the mad acts against which the 
Social Democrats have always fought. 


The writer must mean the Minority Socialists, for the Majority 
have not fought against these mad acts; they have supported the 
government all through and have either explicitly or implicitly 
condoned almost everything—up to now. But that is a side issue. 
The point is that a German newspaper attributes the present plight 
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of Germany to the mad acts of the Germans themselves. The 
madness it denounces is identical with the blindness of Isaiah, 
and is truly the cause of their present situation. The violation of 
Belgian neutrality was but the first of a long series in which 
every fresh link in the chain not merely lengthens but strengthens 
it by adding weight to the previous links. - The significance of each 
act is fully perceived only in connexion with the rest. Only when 
they are viewed together is the monstrous whole revealed and each 
item seen to be part of it. That is why it took so long for the 
peoples of the world to realise what they had to deal with. They 
were gradually awakened by a succession of shocks, but it was 
not until they were fully awake that they perceived the connexion 
between the shocks and took the measure of the system that 
produced them. 

The first capital act of madness—the treatment of Belgium— 
was really decisive, as everyone sees now. Not merely because 
it ensured the entry of the British Empire into the field against 
Germany, though it did that and thereby at one stroke altered the 
whole balance of the War; but still more because it put Germany 
out of court as an honourable negotiant with whom any terms 
could be made. From that moment no confidence whatever could 
be placed in her word, for she had herself dishonoured it with a 
callous deliberation which reduced treaties made with Germany 
to waste paper. The very circumstance which left us no alter- 
native but to go to war made Germany an international outlaw. 
The full bearing of this fact was not immediately realised. It 
passed unnoticed in America, save by a few clear-sighted men ; 
and even here its consequences were imperfectly appreciated for 
a long time. That became clear when peace began to be dis- 
cussed three years ago. The subject was put about by friends and 
agents of Germany in neutral countries and the talk swelled to a 
chorus at Christmas 1915. During the discussion it became clear 
that apart from the regular peace-mongers—who have always done 
what they could to help Germany to escape punishment for this 
War and:to prepare for the next—many other people, whose inten- 
tions were just the opposite, contemplated ending the War some 
time by negotiations with the same Germany that had begun it.. 
Their views of peace and future relations tacitly implied this. 
Germany was to be first defeated in the field, but would otherwise 
be unchanged. Some went so far as to say or rather shout in a 
very loud voice that she was already defeated. Three years ago! 

At the time I wrote an article in this Review,? in which I 
examined the current ideas and pointed out that no real peace 
could be made with Germany as she was. I argued that the War 


2 «The Only Way to Lasting Peace,’ Nineteenth Century and After, January 
1916. 
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could not be ended by negotiation or compromise because no treaty 
of peace concluded with Germany would be worth the paper it 
was written on. A nominal agreement might conceivably be 
reached which would permit the cessation of hostilities ; but not 
a single nation would have the smallest faith in it. They could 
not with the best will in the world, and would be compelled to be 
always on their guard against a renewal of violence. The infer- 
ence drawn was that the only way to real peace was the conversion 
of the existing Germany into a different one by convincing the 
German people that they have been worshipping false gods and 
following lying prophets. 

That reading of the problem has now been so long and 
generally adopted that it has become a platitude. I do not recall 
it to air my own, wisdom, but because its implications are not 
yet fully understood. The conversion of Germany is the crux of 
the present situation and the heart of the actual problem facing 
the nations. The moment they approach negotiations the ques- 
tion of good faith becomes a paramount and preliminary factor. 
The validity of all negotiations and agreements depends on good 
faith ; no one starts on them without some assurance of it. The 
exchange of Notes between Germany and the United States has 
turned upon it. The political shifts inside Germany turn upon 
it; they are designed to inspire confidence in Germany’s good 
faith by appearing to set up a new order, and are a tacit acknow- 
ledgment that there was none under the old. Restoration of con- 
fidence is seen to be an essential preliminary to negotiations, which 
are now really desired by Germany., President Wilson laid it 
down in the most unequivocal terms used by any statesman in 
his speech of September 27 last : 


We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained by any kind of 
bargain or compromise with the Governments of the Central Empires, 
because we have dealt with them already and have seen them deal with 
other Governments that were parties to this struggle, at Brest-Litovsk and 
Bukharest. They have convinced us that they are without honour and do 
not intend justice. They observe no covenants, accept no principle but 
force and their own interest: We cannot come to terms with them. They 
have made it impossible. 


President Wilson and the United States have their own 
grounds for this conviction. It was the bad faith of Germany in 
connexion with the submarine campaign that brought them into 
the War after long hesitation which sorely tried the patience of 
high-minded and clear-sighted Americans. That was the second 
capital act of madness committed by the Germans, who in their 
blindness made light of American hostility. And it was not 
merely the act of militarist rulers but was approved and applauded 
by the people at large. Here they threw away one great chance 
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of retrieving, in part at least, the character they had lost by their 
behaviour to Belgium. Then came the treaties with Russia and 
Roumania, which again offered chances of rehabilitating them- 
selves in some measure. Fair treatment of a prostrate enemy 
would have put them in a more favourable light and have modified 
the judgment of the world. If they had even kept their own word 
it would have been something to the good. But their eyes were 
blinded and they threw that chance away too. Once more they 
proved themselves bent only on their own immediate gain and 
devoid of all scruples in pursuing it, men whose word is worthless. 
And once more the people approved and applauded. It is only 
since the shadow of disaster has fallen upon them that cries for 
the revision of those shameless treaties have been raised. 

So they marched steadily towards their goom, making it 
impossible for other nations to treat with them as States have 
treated with their enemies in other wars. And they have filled 
up the tale of infamy by ignoring the covenants they had entered 
into for the conduct of war; by the systematic murder of civilians 
by land and sea; by attacks on the Red Cross; by the manifold 
maltreatment of prisoners; by the enslavement of the inhabitants 
of occupied territory ; hy the spiteful and cowardly destruction or 
despoiling of town and village, of mine and factory, of chateau 
and cottage, of church and town hall, of farm and garden, in the 
areas from which they are driven by superior military skill and 
courage. And they have carried on all these abominations 
while proposing peace, as President Wilson forcibly pointed 
out in his second Note of October 14. They are consistent in their 
blindness to the last. The purpose of this policy is to make the 
Allies disposed to entertain proposals for peace and agree to an 
armistice. It has, of course, exactly the opposite effect and 
strengthens their determination by demonstrating anew the impos- 
sibility of any accommodation with such enemies. So President 
Wilson has plainly told them, and while I write they are digesting 
his latest reply. From all accounts it has filled them with angry 
surprise and disappointment, which is the measure of their 
blindness. 

The management of their great peace offensive shows them 
still incurably blind. Nearly three years ago I predicted that the 
time would come when they would make an attractive offer which 
might tempt the Allies to end the War by negotiations and that 
there would be a danger of acceptance. I underrated the opacity 
of their vision and gave them credit for an insight they have never 
possessed and evidently do not possess now. They have let slip 
every good opportunity and have meanwhile gone on making 
negotiation more and more difficult by piling up the account against 
themselves and giving fresh grounds for mistrust instead of trying 
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to reduce the one and give the other a chance to fade. Such an 
offer should have been made when something like a military dead- 
lock had been reached and the position so balanced as to raise 
serious doubts on our side whether the effort and sacrifice of con- 
tinuing the struggle would not be too high a price to pay for 
such advantage as seemed probable. A still better time for the 
success of the manceuvre would have been when they were gaining, 
but that was too much to expect. In any case the offer, when 
made, should have been really attractive and should have had 
some appearance of sincerity. Their policy has been just the 
opposite. Their peace moves have been made only when the 
War was going badly for them, and were neither attractive nor 
sincere. The first open and formal approach was made at the 
end of 1916, and we know now from the Crown Prince’s conver- 
sation with Dr. Arthur Davis that they expected and wanted it 
to be rejected. It was intended to rally the German people, who 
were getting depressed, and to put the Allies in the wrong in the 
eyes of neutrals, and particularly the United States, in view of the 
coming submarine campaign which had then been decided on. 
We know also that in the alternative of acceptance their intention 
was to dictate terms. All that this manoeuvre achieved was to 
give President Wilson an opportunity to test their sincerity and 
prove it hollow. 

Then there was the famous Reichstag resolution in the following 
July, an admitted comedy which was allowed to fall into oblivion 
when it had served its turn and German prospects had again 
improved. It is revived now when the wheel of fortune has once 
more revolved ; but the value of this scrap of paper in the inter- 
national market has been too deeply depressed by the way the 
Germans have themselves treated it to serve for a negotiable 
security to-day. Count Czernin’s little efforts a year ago, with 
the striking change of front exhibited between October and Decem- 
ber, only served to deepen mistrust. As for the numerous surrep- 
titious attempts to set peace talk going and ‘ create an atmosphere’ 
favourable to negotiations, through neutral personages, peace- 
mongers, Socialists and German agents in belligerent and neutral 
countries, they were all marked by the same obtuseness. They 
were made at the wrong times by the wrong persons and in the . 
wrong way. They bore the stamp of their origin and purpose too 
plainly to deceive anyone except those who wanted to be deceived. 
They did not put the Allies in the wrong in the eyes of the world 
or make Germany any friends, for the nations kept dropping in 
on the side of the Allies and against Germany all the time. 

. The accumulated result of all these ill-conceived and purblind 
manceuvres is that every word emanating from Germany is 
regarded with universal distrust, shared by neutral as well as 
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enemy countries. It is suspect from the outset ; the first thought 
about it is to look for the snare. There are persons who profess 
to be very much distressed by this painful disbelief in the German 
word and they blame everybody for it except the Germans and 
their friends. Unfortunately for these people the Germans them- 
selves have begun to perceive the situation and to blame, not their 
policy, but the clumsiness of their own diplomatic and political 
spokesmen for the world-suspicion in which they stand. Nor can 
anyone who is not wilfully blind to the lessons of the War come 
to any other conclusion. If German peace offers are assumed 
prima facie to be false, if no one can believe a word that comes 
from the German Government, it is their own doing and the 
result of their systematic crookedness and bad faith. When they 
adopted the policy of false desling and contempt of covenants 
they did not care what anybody thought of it because they expected 
to be so completely victorious that they could afford to disregard 
the moral judgment of the world. Now, when they have definitely 
failed and the inevitable consequences begin to come home, it is 
futile to put the blame elsewhere. Bad faith must produce mis- 
trust always and everywhere, and that is the obstacle of their own 
creation which faces them now that they really want to make a 
covenant. 

This brings us down to the present negotiations with Presi- 
dent Wilson. The vital point for the Germans in the first Note, 
of October 4, is the request for an immediate armistice. There 
was no doubt about its sincerity and it could only come from 
the army chiefs. Its object was to extricate the German armies 
and war material from irretrievable disaster or at least such a 
defeat as would completely destroy their prestige, weaken their 
strength beyond any possibility of recovery, and abolish all con- 
fidence at home. To avert this catastrophe, which would make 
an absolute end of the military régime and all belonging to it, 
no political sacrifice would be too great—for the military chiefs. 
Hence the full acceptance of President Wilson’s famous fourteen 
points and compliance with his other conditions, signified in the 
second Note. But it was inevitable that in every quarter, and_ 
particularly in the United States, the whole move should be 
‘ received with suspicion. People immediately began to look for a 
snare, nor had they far to look. 

An armistice, such as was proposed, without guarantees and 
presumably on equal conditions would be entirely in Germany’s 
favour. That is, in fact, why it was proposed ; and opinion in the 
United States and elsewhere was unanimous against it. But the 
invitation to President Wilson to ‘take in hand the restoration of 
peace,’ and the acceptance of his programme, which was the sugar- 
coating to make the pill go down, was more attractive and subtle. 
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It may have been intended to open a rift between the United 
States and the Allies, but is susceptible of another explanation. 
President Wilson’s ‘ programme,’ as set out in several different 
speeches, contains some items highly attractive to the Germans, 
as well as some to which they are more or less indifferent and 
others that they do not like at all. If they could get ‘ freedom of the 
seas’ in the sense they want, and no economic boycott or differen- 
tiation against them, they could afford to make some sacrifices 
and trust to diplomatic wiliness to get round disagreeable condi- 
tions, especially within a League of Nations, in which they could 
play the same part as at the Hague—get proposals that suit them 
accepted and resolutely oppose those that do not. 

Their greatest fears for the future are in the economic sphere, 
and especially they fear the withholding of raw materials by what 
they call Anglo-Saxondom. Their anxiety on this head has been 
becoming more and more pronounced for some time past. Com- 
mercial and financial circles have seen that they might win the 
War and yet be ruined. Hence the insistence on extended 
colonies and a great African empire, which would supply them 
with raw materials. Since their visions of Asian dominion have 
been destroyed by events in the Balkans, Palestine and’ Mesopo- 
tamia, and their prospects in Russia have grown steadily worse, 
the need of oceanic trade and access to raw materials controlled 
by the British Empire and the United States has become more 
acute, and this is undoubtedly one of the chief reasons for turning 
to President Wilson and effusively embracing his programme, 
which offers the hope of securing what they most urgently require. 
There are also points in some of the President’s speeches which 
provide a loophole for escape in regard to Alsace-Lorraine, and 
German papers have already indicated that they mean to make 
the most of them. 

The exchange of Notes is still going on as I write, but President 
Wilson’s replies and American comment sufficiently prove that 
neither he nor the American people—who alone are directly con- 
cerned in this correspondence—will be taken in by any subterfuge 
or allow themselves to become the victims of evasive language. 
If the Germans entertained any hopes of the kind, then they have 
made the worst possible choice in addressing themselves to Pre- 
sident Wilson, who has more reason to distrust them than any 
other statesman because he gave them more rope than any other 
and more opportunity to establish their total lack of good faith, 
which they did in the fullest measure. As for the armistice, that 
is for the High Military Command to decide, and it is absurd to 
suppose that they will consent to any armistice on equal’ condi- 
tions. It would simply enable the German Army to recuperate, 
reorganise and rearm—in short re-establish the military machine 
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and the ascendancy of its chiefs, who could pose as the saviours 
of Germany. That is obvious to all the world. Once more the 
Germans chose the wrong time and method for a peace overture 
which could be accepted in good faith. 

President Wilson’s second Note of October 14, in response to 
the German reply to his first one, made this clear. He declared 
the impossibility of granting an armistice without adequate guaran- 
tees that it would not be used to the military disadvantage of the 
United States and the Allies, and laid down as a further preliminary 
condition that the armed forces of Germany must cease ‘ the illegal 
and inhumane practices which they persist in.’ He defined the 
practices and continued : 


The nations associated against Germany cannot be expected to agree 
to a cessation of arms while acts of inhumanity, spoliation and desolation 
are being continued which they justly look upon with horror and with 
burning hearts. 


As for peace he intimated in the plainest terms that none could 
be made with ‘the power that has hitherto controlled the German 
nation,’ and that they must alter it ‘if peace is to come by the 
action of the German people themselves.’ 

The effect of this Note—which was received with universal 
satisfaction in America and the Allied countries, except among 
the peace-mongers—was to put the sincerity of the German 
Government to the test. It did not shut the door but insisted on 
defined guarantees of good faith before either an armistice or peace 
negotiations could be entertained. That it caused consternation 
in Berlin we can well believe. It brought the German Govern- 
ment right up to a plain issue, which they were not prepared to 
face. At the same time and for the same reason it has put our 
peace-mengers in a difficulty. They have been extolling Presi- 
dent Wilson and holding him up as a model to the Allies, but they 
want everything that emanates from Berlin to be accepted at its 
face value and apparently thought that the President was going 
to gratify them. The distrust shown by his replies and the robust 
insistence on proofs of good faith, which form the substance of 
his second and third Notes, are highly embarrassing to them. His 
attitude is in complete accord with that public opinion in the 
United States and Europe for which the peace-mongers have 
nothing but angry abuse, and they cannot turn round suddenly 
after all their eulogies and denounce him for it. They have made 
the same mistake as the German Government, which with good 
reason counted on their loyal assistance to further the peace offen- 
sive. -Both are blind to the real situation and deaf to the voice 
of mankind, which they persist in attributing solely to evil 
motives. 
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The third German Note, of October 21, indicates an intention 
to keep discussion going by professing compliance while still 
evading the issues. The language about evacuation and an 
armistice is so ambiguous and obscure that no one, even in 
Germany, can tell what it means. Denial of atrocities implies 
impenitence and continuance, for innocent conduct may legiti- 
mately be continued. What is wanted is not an inquiry whether 
outrages hhave been committed—there have been many such 
inquiries—but a court of justice to fix responsibility and pro- 
nounce sentence, with the accused in the dock. The alleged 
reform of the German constitution is prospective, uncertain, and 
wholly inadequate. President Wilson’s reply, dated October 
23, is in accord with his previous policy of pinning the Germans 
down to a definite undertaking. It begins by accepting the 
German professions and from that standpoint subjects them to 
a further test of sincerity ; but it ends by saying that ‘ the nations 
of the world do not and cannot trust the word of those who have 
hitherto been the masters of German policy.’ 

Apparently the correspondence will now become thrae- 
cornered and will probably continue to be a mixture of acceptance 
and evasion on the German side. If there is anything in the 
rumours about the secret high councils in Germany—and there 
probably is some foundation for them—the directors of her policy 
have once more come near to a path of escape from their doom 
and have passed it by. By far their best policy would be to follow 
the example of Bulgaria and throw themselves frankly on the 
mercy of the enemy, as hundreds of thousands of their soldiers 
have done in the last three months. That step, accompanied by 
acknowledgment of wrong, or at least of error, and proofs of repen- 
tance, would best disarm the vindictiveness that has been created 
by their conduct of war and is fast growing to a fixed determin- 
ation and a frightful menace. It would at once effect a great 
change of feeling and incline their enemies to the lenient treat- 
ment which is absolutely necessary for their future but can never 
be enforced by the sword. The longer they persist in the attempt 
to enforce it the more certainly will it be denied them and the 
harder the terms that will be exacted. But they are too deeply 
sunk in their delusions to see the path, and their feet are too much 
entangled in their own snares to take it. 

So they stumble on to their Gétterdimmerung, with the sword 
of Siegfried broken in their hand and.the cap of deception torn 
from their head. The house is falling about them within and 
without. In the field they have been out-fought and out-generalled, 
out-gunned and out-flown, out-classed in invention*and equipment ; 
and now they are out-numbered. Their allies are collapsing. 
Bulgaria has gone : Turkey is trying to go: the Austrian Empire 
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is breaking up. The conquered peoples in Russia and Rumania. 
are preparing to throw off the yoke. Even the little neutrals are: 
plucking up courage to assert themselves. German dreams of 
dominion in the Middle East, the Mediterranean and Egypt, which 
were to bring down the British Empire, have vanished. The plans 
for Mid-Africa and even Mid-Europe, which were to bring them 
vastly increased economic strength and security, are in ruins. 
They have been driven from the coast of Flanders, from which 
they were to dominate the North Sea and the Channel and hold 
England in perpetual fear. They are being driven from the mining 
and industrial areas of Northern France and they see the iron 
mines of Lorraine, which they have declared essential to the 
future of their metal industries, slipping from their grasp. The 
population at home is quickening from discontent into revolt and 
—worst of all—the proportion of their soldiers whom they can 
trust is rapidly diminishing. 

The last is, I believe, one of the chief factors in the astonishing 
collapse of their Western Front. The strong resistance they have 
put up in various places was, no doubt, made by picked troops. 
It shows what they would and could have done if all had been 
of the same quality. The failure elsewhere indicates the progress 
of deterioration. The army is rotting, and this is fatal, for it means 
revolution at home. There has been much talk of revolution, and 
T am one of those who have always maintained its possibility, but 
at the same time I have maintained that nothing much would 
happen until a sufficiently large proportion of the army refused 
service. That time seems to be rapidly approaching. Last 
January | expressed in this Review the opinion that German nerves 
would not stand another great disappointment.* They evidently 
have not, and when their nerves go they go badly. The Germans 
are not excitable and impulsive, like the Latins and some Slav 
people, but they are very emotional and prone to pass from one 
extreme to another, from extreme exaltation to extreme depres- 
sion, as German observers have pointed out. Their proneness to 
depression is reflected in the excessive prevalence of suicide, which 
is more than twice as frequent in proportion to population as in 
this country. This temperamental character did not justify the 
many boasts of the superiority of German nerves which have been 
part of the regular stock-in-trade of war speakers and writers. 
They deluded themselves in this as in other comparisons flattering 
to their own vanity, and the searching test of unconcealable failure 
is revealing it. 

Signs and portents of the approaching Gétterdimmerung are 
surely plentiful 2nd plain enough. When it will come and what 
form it will take no man can tell, but some observations on the 
form it ought to take are permissible. And this brings me back 
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to the question of the conversion of the German people, without 
which there can be no sure end. It seems to me still imperfectly 
or incorrectly understood. In spite of much talk about a ‘change 
of heart’ too much stress is laid on the form and too little on 
the spirit. The destruction of Prussian militarism and the demo- 
cratisation of Germany have become catch-words which appear 
regularly in the speeches of public men and in the comments 
thereon. But these things do not go to the root of the matter. 
Historically Prussian militarism is the basis of the system that 
has brought this War upon the world, but psychologically it is 
not, and the problem is at bottom psychological. The psycholo- . 
gical basis is the insane self-exaltation of the German people, who 
have come to regard themselves as a superior race, the heirs of 
all the ages, chosen by destiny to take the first place in the world 
over the inferior races and entrusted with a divine mission to 
impose their Kultur on the rest of mankind. This lofty mission 
entitles and even commands them to use all means for its accom- 
plishment, and makes resistance a crime against God and man. 

I cannot give space to proving the prevalence of these preten- 
sions and the hold they have obtained over German thought. The 
evidence is contained in the war literature poured forth in a vast 
stream during the earlier part of the War, and its full extent can 
be realised only by reading a large quantity of this matter. The 
Germans let themselves go and poured out their pent-up vanity 
without reserve. Professors, politicians, commercial men, literary 
men, scientific men, artists, economists, philosophers, divines, 
publicists of every shape and kind—all contributed and vied with 
each other in extolling the German people and lauding their 
superiority in every quality and achievement of body, mind and 
soul. The world has never seen such a self-revelation ; it would 
be incredible if it were not there in black and white. In one of 
his war speeches the Kaiser said ‘We Germans are not given to 
boasting.’ Then there is no such thing as boasting and never 
has been. All nations, including savages, have a good conceit of 
themselves in their hearts, but none has ever carried self-admir- 
ation to this height of madness or anywhere near it—not even the 
Athenians, who were the classical example of over-bearing pride. 

The Americans have found out how systematically this cult was 
developed, by examining the text-books of German schools in the 
States, and I will quote one sample. An edition of Beethoven’s 
sonatas was found to contain 70 pages of letter-press to 24 of 
music, and embedded in it were observations on the Germans and 
other peoples to the following effect : 

The German nation is the most capable in the world, more richly 
endowed with talents and faculties than even the Greeks and the Romans. 
—The French are a people devoid of all sincerity, of all intelligence, of 
all culture of life.—England is the great criminal among nations; the 
love of sport has completely destroyed in her people all religious sense, all 
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morals, all artistic taste and all scientific spirit.—The Italian is a bandit 
and a braggart.—The Russian is a beast, whose kindness of heart is simply 
a weeping sentimentality caused by alcoholic drinks.—The Americans are 
_ a rabble of shop-keepers, without culture, whose dull brains are exercised 
only over the coarsest buffoonery.—Zrgo, German genius must lay bare in 
their incapacity and baseness the nations, whatever may be the labels they 
assume, whatever the orgies of lying, hypocrisy, slander and cruelty in 
which they may. again indulge. German genius must chastise their self- 
conceit and finally cleanse them to make them worthy of Kultur. 


We are told that the people who teach these sentiments to 
their children, not only at home but in a foreign land whose hos- 
pitality they are enjoying, ‘must not be humiliated.’ I protest 
that humiliation is the one thing needful. How else can others 
live with them in tolerable amity? How is it possible to keep the 
peace with such monstrous arrogance? And it is not the product 
of Prussian militarism or absolutism. Frederick the Great was 
more Prusso-militarist and absolutist than Wilhelm the Second ; 
but he neither held nor encouraged any such pretensions of 
superiority in the German race and had the greatest admiration 
for the French. It is true that he made war the ‘ national industry 
of Prussia’ and sought aggrandisement at the expense of his neigh- 
bours and that Wilhelm the Second has always taken him for a 
model. But there was no continuity of spirit between their times. 
Frederick’s reign was followed by the great period of cosmopolitan 
culture, which had nothing exclusive about it, the age of the 
really great Germans—Goethe, Kant, Beethoven and the others 
whose names are now cited as the glories of a Germany with 
which they had nothing to do and which they would have abhorred, 
as do many Germans of the older generation now living. The 
arrogant Germany of to-day is a new creation. It began with the 
Bismarck era, but neither Bismarck nor the Hohenzollerns of 
that era were so drunk with arrogance as to claim superiority for 
the Germans over all the world. After the war with Frénce the 
military claimed it for themselves, and that was the beginning ; 
but for many years other classes remained unaffected and bore 
the military yoke with unconcealed reluctance. 

What converted them all and produced the Germany of this 
War was the extraordinary growth of commerce, industry and 
finance which set in about thirty years ago and brought un- 
dreamed-of wealth and prosperity. Before that there were no 
millionaires, no palatial buildings, no ostentation, no luxury; 
public offices, railway stations, places of business, shops, hotels 
and houses were still unpretentious. Within some twenty-five 
years a complete transformation took place and it came too quickly 
for the preservation of their mental balance. The concrete 
evidences of wealth and power created so rapidly seemed tangible 
proof of the doctrines of German superiority taught by sundry 
intellectuals and gradually disseminated through the schools. It 
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all looked true and was too flattering to be resisted. Their 
capacity seemed to them unlimited, their aspirations legitimate, 
and woe to those who stood in their way! The cry was ever for 
expansion and if any resistance were met their matchless army, 
which crowned the edifice, would soon clear the way. Hence the 
delirious joy with which the declaration of war was received and 
the boundless popularity of the Kaiser, who had previously been 
more ridiculed than revered, for declaring it. It is only in 
recent years that ‘Deutschland iiber Alles’ has replaced ‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein’ as the great national song—offence instead of 
defence. 

Has the War cured the national arrogance so engendered and 
cultivated? I see no signs of it. I once thought the unequivocal 
failure of the army, which was their greatest glory, would bring 
them to sanity; but now I doubt it. The madness is too deeply 
seated. What the German people need for a real reformation 
is a new ‘ism’ and a new teacher. They can assimilate a new 
idea only when it has been generalised and systematised into an 
‘ism’ or cult by intellectual authority : they need a new. ideal- 
ism and will find one in time among the ruins of the present 
system. when it has finally collapsed. Nothing less than a 
Gétterdimmerung will serve. When the Valhalla has gone up 
in flames, and the Ring, representing Power and fashioned 
from Wealth by the Nibelungen craftsmen of mine and forge, 
has gone back to the bottom of the Rhine, the German people 
will be cured of their madness and it will be possible to live witb 
them again. 

Of all the proposed measures one in particular seems to me well 
suited to effect their lasting disillusionment and real conversion, 
apart from complete military defeat, which is an indispensable 
preliminary. That one is the suggested public trial of Germans in 
authority who have been responsible for the outrages of the War. 
It must have a profound effect both as an act of justice and as a 
revelation of the crimes committed. Publicity is the most potent 
of all agencies in modern life, and though the German public 
may have applauded outrages at the time of committal the solemn 
recital of the detailed evidence will sound entirely different and 
can hardly fail to create a tremendous revulsion. It will hold up 
a mirror before them in the face of all the world and they cannot 
but shrink at the reflection. It has another advantage. Of course 
such procedure would be applied all round with even-handed jus- 
tice and would put to the test German accusations against us. 
That is a highly important point. Lastly it would well inaugurate 
the new reign of international law, which is to follow the War. 


A. SHADWELL. 
Vou, LXXXIV—Ne. 501 86 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION IN THE WAR 


All the emptying of desks and pigeon-holes since the American Civil! 
War has not been able to cover up the essential fact that a million lives 
were sacrificed by one of the most intelligent, humane, and practical nations 
upon earth, and for no other cause than that there was an irreconcilable 
difference amongst them with regard to what St. Paul has called ‘ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.’ F. 8. Ovtver, Ordeal by Battle. 


I REMEMBER, some time in 1913, hearing the Secretary of State 
for War’ point out that we should have to grasp fhe idea that 
a new future was opening out before our vision. Hitherto we 
had thought of the command of the sea as to be fought for only 
on the surface of the ocean, over which the combatant forces 
could move only in two dimensions. ‘The third dimension,’ he 
added, ‘now must be thought about.” He went on to explain 
his meaning, which was that ships, which could only move on 
the surface of the sea, would soon be sorely handicapped. They 
would have to fight against submarines moving below the sur- 
face in three dimensions (up and down and right and left), and 
against aircraft, also moving in three dimensions, in the sky 
above. That is one of the lessons emerging from the experience 
of the Great War, and it applies both to sea and to land fighting. 
Another lesson is not so new. It is not new at all : it is as old as 
the history of the human race and of the universe. It is the 
lesson that the ‘imponderables,’ sooner or later, are more impor- 
tant than every form of killing material that the inventive genius 
of the human brain can devise. Bacon went a short way in this 
direction when he wrote ‘Walled towns, stored arsenals and 
armouries, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery and the 
like : all this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, except the breed and 
disposition of the people be stout and war-like.’ But Bacon, with 
all his wisdom, did not go far enough. It is doubtful, from what 
we can glean about him from contemporaries, whether, great 
genius as he was, he ever touched the depths of the ‘ imponder- 
ables,’ the great forces working for the evolution upwards of the 
human race, and beyond the grasp and the control of that 
‘ingenious mechanism ”* the human intellect. 


+ The Right Hon. J. B. Seely, M.P. 2 Charles Kingsley. 
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To make a long story short, it is with the ‘imponderables’ 
in this War-—such things as right and wrong, truth, honour, 
honesty, justice, mercy, and crime, and their influence upon the 
issue—that I propose to deal, inadequately I fear, under the title 
at the head of this article. 

The expression has been chosen because of the impression of 
infinite mystery conveyed, in my days of mathematical study, by 
the wonders of the Fourth Dimension. You can take a line three 
feet long, and understand all there is to know about it. You can 
take another measurement of three feet, and understand a plane 
surface measuring three feet each way. You can take a third 
dimension of three feet, and understand a cube with all the sides 
three feet long—you can make it, and look at it. You call it in 
mathematics three feet cubed, or three feet raised to the third 
power, and you can mystify the young by calling it x*, if x repre- 
sents three feet in length. You can then write down z*, but, 
for the life of you, you can’t explain to the young, or to the old, 
what it really means. Still there it is. ‘There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 

If z*, something multiplied by itself three times, represents a 
solid, and so gains the force of weight, is it not to be deduced that 
x*, something multiplied by itself four times, will gain more 
force? That the force may not be ‘ weight’ we acknowledge by 
calling it ‘imponderable’—unweighable. This must be my 
apology for using the Fourth Dimension as a title to describe the 
Imponderables in the Great War. They are beyond the grasp 
of the human intellect. For belief in their existence we depend 
upon something which lies beyond that ‘ingenious mechanism.’ 

The Prussians have posed as a ‘stout and war-like’ people, 
and they are freely accused of ‘ militarism,’ to which word many 
people attach different meanings. Militarism has always been a 
term of opprobrium. It has sometimes in the past been applied 
to soldiers. In our own country anti-militarists are the people 
who hate soldiers and all their attributes, including patriotism and 
self-sacrifice (more imponderables). The ‘ militarism’ of Prussia 
that caused this War is nothing to do with the attributes of 
soldiers, it is the attribute of those who use them for their purpose. 
The German army is under strict discipline. Everyone agrees 
that, until human nature is altered, disciplined soldiers are 
required by a State. In Germany they are worshipped, both in 
peace and in war. In democratic countries they are tolerated in 
peace, and admired in war. Discipline is required, not only in 
soldiers and seamen, but in nations, whenever collective action is 
necessary in any form of catastrophe, whether caused by human 
agencies, such as warfare or civil disturbances, or by the great 


forces of nature, such as a fire, flood, or earthquake. Discipline, 
8a2 
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in a form suited to the national characteristics and training of 
the manhood of’the armies, is one of the important ‘ imponder- 
ables’ making for success on both sides in this and all wars. Dis- 
ciplined armies, although all-important for success, are the 
weapons used in the conflict. However perfect a weapon may 
be, its effective use depends upon the qualities of the man who 
employs it, upon his skill, courage, endurance, and inspiration by 
a righteous cause. Similarly an army depends for its effective 
employment upon these qualities in the nation employing it as a 
weapon. The longer the struggle, the greater the influence of 
the imponderables both on nations and, through them, upon 
armies. 

There is an ‘irreconcilable difference ** between the two sides 
in this War. On the one side, we have had the Central Powers 
group: Germany, dominated by Prussian influence, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria. On the other side, the group 
of States described by President Wilson as the ‘ Associated 
Powers,’ or nations. The Prussians hold that- States, in their 
dealings with others, must consider only material force. They 
maintain that right and wrong, and such like imponderables, are 
not strong enough to affect the issue; such things can in their 
opinion be commandeered, and twisted to serve the purpose of 
human ambition. Even the Almighty is blasphemously belittled, 
and an attempt is made to force Him into the mobilisation equip- 
ment of the German army. The Bryce Commissioners tell us 
that some of the German soldiers who burned Belgian houses, 
shooting down or bayoneting the inhabitants who tried to escape 
from the flames and smoke, bore the motto ‘God with us’ upon 
their belts, and Dr. Newell Hillis, one of America’s foremost 
ministers, who went to France and Belgium to see things for him- 
self, brought away with him one of the iron tokens given to German 
soldiers. The God of the Universe is shown upon those tokens 
as a ‘German’ God: 

At the top is a German portrait of Deity, and underneath are these 
words: ‘The good old German God.’ To encourage the German soldier to 
cruelty and atrocity against Belgians and French the Deity holds a weapon 
in his right hand, and to dull his conscience and steel his heart to murder 
the token holds these words: ‘Smite your enemy dead, the Day of Judg- 
ment will not ask you for your reasons.’ 

Some of the results have been touched upon elsewhere. ‘In the 
main, they were to be expected of the soldiers of a nation of whom 
Goethe wrote ‘The Prussian is naturally cruel ; civilisation will 
intensify that cruelty and make him a savage,’ but many showed 
super-bestial ferocity and vicious degradation hitherto attributed 
in our imagination to the fiends of hell rather than to human 

3 See quotation at the head of this article. 
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beings. I donot think that any weaker language would adequately 
describe the incidents brought to light by the Bryce Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Justice Younger’s Committee on the treatment of our 
prisoners in German hands, and other careful investigators. 

The nations in the Great Crusade, on the other hand, do not 
imagine that they can control the great Imponderables. They 
recognise their infinite force, and endeavour to obey them. ‘Those 
imponderables, right, truth, and justice, work very slowly, but 
they work irresistibly, and the measure of our obedience to their 
laws will be the measure of our ultimate victory. 

Let us take an example—the well-known horror of the 
Lusitania, which the German nation boasted about, and com- 
memorated by a special medal. The perpetrator of that dastardly 
outrage was highly honoured by the Kaiser. Let us imagine him 
at work, handling the forces of materialism in reckless disregard 
of the ‘imponderables.” His name was Schweiger, his rank is 
given as that of Kapitin-Lieutenant in the German Navy. He. 
has since gone to his account, and has ascertained whether the 
guarantee of the German rulers secures him from responsibility for 
his own individual actions. It was over three years ago, on the 
7th of May 1915, that the U-Boat (U 20) he commanded was 
lying in wait, ten miles from the south coast of Ireland, for the 
arrival of the Lusitania, an immense floating hotel filled with 
passengers—men, women, and children. They were unarmed 
and quite helpless. The ship carried no defensive armament. 
There could be no resistance, and no danger to Schweiger or to 
his crew. No enemy war-vessels were in sight. From the purely 
material point of view, ignoring the ‘imponderables,’ he com- 
manded the situation completely. Terrific material forces, lying 
latent in high explosives, were under his control ; they could be 
released by the touch of a button. Only the periscope of U 20 
need be shown above the surface, and it was not likely that such 
a small object would be observed. The large passenger liners had 
so far run with the regularity and punctuality of express trains ; 
the port of call of the Lusitania was advertised, and the time 
she would be likely to come in sight could be calculated. Shortly 
before 2 P.M. her image, coming over the horizon, was reflected 
by the periscope of U 20, lying in wait in her path, and at 
2.13 P.M. Kapitin-Lieutenant Schweiger sank her without 
warning, leaving the struggling mass of men, women, and children 
to be drowned. A large proportion of the victims were citizens 
of a country, the United States, which had been meticulously 
careful, in spite of bonds of sympathy in ideals, and of blood 
relationship, to observe strict neutrality, according to international 
law based upon war precedents. The Lusitania sank at 
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2.33 P.M.,* and many of her passengers were murdered, in pur- 
suance of a policy of frightfulness which was intended to make 
the whole world shudder and fear the military might of the German 
Empire. It was thought that questions of right and wrong— 
the imponderables—could be ignored by those who had the power 
to handle such a mighty material force. 

Three years and a few weeks afterwards, these imponderables 
had had time to work. The advanced troops of an American 
army of several millions charged ‘over-the-top’ on the Western 
Front, using Lusitania as their battle-cry, and turned the scale 
in the great Kaiser-Battle for Hohenzollern dominance over 
France and Belgium. U 20, the instrument of a policy which 
ignored the imponderables, and did so much to bring about this 
disaster to the German armies, was lost on the coast of Denmark 
in November 1916. We read in September 1918 that she was 
being broken up into scrap metal, of some use to the Danes. Her 
commander survived, and passed to another submarine (U 38), 
which was lost with all hands in September 1917. 

It is not often that the power of the Fourth Dimension is 
shown in quite so dramatic a way during the actual course of a 
war. Like many of the greatest forces in nature, such as denu- 
dation of mountains and the like, it generally works slowly, and 
progress is almost imperceptible, uninteresting, perhaps, to those 
who look for speedy results, The United States were slow to 
move ; they waited for a mature judgment on the moral strength 
of our cause. When they did move, they were carried forward 
by the mysterious imponderable force which, once set in motion, 
will not be stopped until its purpose is fulfilled. Our own decision 
was more sudden, but, strongly as the German propagandists 
may attempt to deny it, and accuse us of hypocrisy, we were 
impelled by the same force, and we obeyed the same impulse. 
We were bound to France by an ‘honourable obligation.’ Not 
long ago Mr. Lloyd George told the House of Commons the exact 
nature of that obligation. He read out a letter from Sir Edward 
Grey to the French Ambassador, dated November 22, 1912, which 
contained the words ‘I agree that, if either Government had 
grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, 
or something that threatened the general peace, it should imme- 
diately discuss with the other whether both Governments should 
act together to prevent aggression and to preserve peace, and, if 
so, what measures they would be prepared to take in common.’ 
This was written in reply to a representation of the French 
Ambassador that, if either Government had grave reason to expect 


“In more recent examples, German U-Boat Commanders have completed 
their work etill more effectively by launching a second torpedo, and by firing 
upon survivors, or by ramming their crowded boats. 
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an unprovoked attack by a third Power, it might become essential 
to know whether it could in that event depend upon the armed 
assistance of the other. 

Although, technically, it may be true that these words bound 
us only to ‘discuss,’ they could be read only in one way in the 
emergency which arose. We were in honour bound to stand by 
France, and France by us, if either should be wantonly attacked 
by Germany without provocation. On the other hand it was 
clear that any such obligation would at once be annulled by an 
aggressive act, of whatever nature, committed towards Germany 
by either Power. The French, in the critical days of 1914, went 
so far as to withdraw their troops ten miles from their whole 
eastern frontier. There could be no question of French provo- 
cation. The Germans launched their great attack through Bel- 
gium in defiance of the imponderables, and, at the time, they 
confessed to that defiance. They trusted entirely to purely 
material forces. Let us again transfer our thoughts to the con- 
trollers of those forces. The Great General Staff at Berlin, that 
sinister power behind the throne, displayed their genius in plan- 
ning and in painstaking organisation to direct terrific material 
forces against their peaceful neighbours, in the desire for the 
material gains which were aneey announced as having been 
their war aim ‘from the beginning.’* The proposed tremendous 
blow against the French army would have its maximum effect 
if the French were taken by surprise. 

To concentrate rapidly, and launch forward, armies of the 
necessary strength, special railways had to be made, and inter- » 
national agreements broken. Here they were met again by 
another ‘ imponderable’—honour.. But it was adapted to meet 
the situation. This is the first part of the story : 

In 1867, the neutrality of Luxembourg was established by 
treaty.°. On the 11th of July 1872 the German Government 
undertook by treaty never to make use of the Luxembourg rail- 
ways for the transport of troops, arms, war material or munitions, 
and not to employ them in any war in which Germany was a 
belligerent for the supply of troops in a manner incompatible with 
the neutrality of the Grand Duchy. This undertaking was 
renewed in-the year 1902; in 1905 the Germans began to double- 
track the lines; in 1913 they completed the process, widening a 
number of tunnels for the purpose; in 1906 the Luxembourg 
Station was reconstructed and equipped, not as a terminus, but 
as a through-station. The new Zwickau Station was designed 
and built on a model suitable for entraining and detraining large 


* Count Hertling. 
® The details following are taken from a précis in the New Lurope, 
September 1918. 
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masses of men in several trains simultaneously. A number of 
small stations, serving quite small villages, were given very long 
platforms, quite useless except for military purposes. German 
personnel was introduced, especially traffic directors, engine- 
drivers, and guards. German rolling-stock was introduced and 
substituted for Belgian. Strategic lines were built in Prussia 
converging on the Luxembourg frontier stations. One of the 
most costly of these lines, passing through a barren region, Hiffel, 
and devoid of all industrial or commercial value, was finished 
just before the War. These were some of the methods adopted 
to launch the forces of materialism in their full strength. 

The operations must have made the plan clear to the whole 
world, so there could be no surprise about the direction of the 
blow. The great secret to be kept if possible was the position 
from which the most northern of the German armies would start, 
and the route they would take. From railway developments in 
German territory, it seemed as if the northern armies would come 
through Belgium, although Prussia had signed the Treaty of 1839, 
which guaranteed the neutrality of that State. The Germans 
thought, however, that they might still keep their intentions 
secret if their intended victims—and England—could be deceived 
by a further, and still more binding, promise. They gave it. 
In 1911, 1913, and again on the 31st of July 1914, they gave their 
solemn word to respect the old obligation of 1839, and to respect 
the neutrality of Belgium. They thus defied another great impon- 
derable, one of the greatest—truth. They failed in their purpose, 
although, on paper, their triumph looked like a certainty. They 
had ensured preponderance of material force, but they were beaten 
by the imponderable. = , 

Belgian honour (imponderable, but a great force) manned the 
forts of Liége, and put the Belgian field army across the path of 
the invaders who were making for the flank of the French army, 
via Brussels and Mons. The torrent of troops was not stemmed, 
but it was delayed long enough for such imponderables as right 
and justice to work in the British nation—the British Army was 
met with at Mons, and the moral support of the whole British 
Empire was behind it. This caused further delay, and the plan 
to knock out France in six weeks was defeated on the Marne. 
The plan, on paper, was perfect. The main secret, the over- 
whelming strength (ten army corps) of the armies to be thrown 
through Belgium, had been kept from the French, and such a 
force, if not delayed, would have carried all before it. The 
‘imponderables ’ only won on time, the time saved by the British 
and by the Belgians. The weight of the material forces seemed 
irrresistible, but the forces that could not be weighed won. We 
need not follow up later events, or the effect upon the various 
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battles that have led up to the present favourable situation on the 
Western Front. It may have been, and probably was, realised 
afterwards by all the Allied Nations, after they had been incited 
by the imponderables to throw in their weight, that the danger 
which threatened France was also a menace to their own exist- 
ence, but I think that it is an incontrovertible fact that, at the 
time, it was the imponderables that brought Belgium and the 
British Eimpire into the War, and so made a German victory 
impossib/e. 

Let us take one more example from the treatment of Russia. 
The Prussians, experts in controlling the vast war forces which 
move in three dimensions of space, ignored the Fourth Dimension, 
the moral factor, when they inspired the following words which 
we fird in their War Book, containing the official instructions to 
the Crerman army and nation, especially the army : 

International law is in no way opposed to the exploitation of the 
crimes of third parties (assassination . . . and the like) to the prejudice 
" of the enemy. . . . The necessary aim of war gives the belligerent the 
right, and imposes upon him, according to circumstances, the duty, not 
to let slip the important, it may be decisive, advantages to be gained by 
such means. 


Certain Russians adopted that German policy. Count Mirbach, 
the German Ambassador at Moscow, was assassinated by a 
Russian, ‘to the prejudice of’ the Germans, who were enemies, 
conducting warlike operations against his nation, by which I 
mean, using armies to plunder Russia. _I think the German 
Government maintained that they were at peace with Russia, 
while they still conducted operations of war on Russian soil. Then 
again, the whole Bolshevik horror, and all it has entailed for the 
Russians, and for a few Germans, grew from seeds encouraged 
to grow in the Russian nation by the Germans themselves, in 
order to free their armies from the Eastern Front. Clausewitz, 
whose influence over German military thought I have already 
pointed out in this Review,’ warned his countrymen that Russia 
could not be conquered by armies, but only by ‘ its own weakness, 
and by the effects of internal dissension. In order to strike these 
vulnerable points in its political existence, the country must be 
agitated to its very centre.’ And his writings have inspired all 
the principles and practice of the Great General Staff. 

When, after the abdication of the Czar, the new Russian 
Government seemed likely to keep the armies in the field, then 
the Bolsheviks, from their base in Switzerland, were allowed to 
travel to and fro across Germany to upset the Russian nation and 
establish the reign of terror, the ‘ agitation to its very centre,’ 
which has now reached such a bloody climax. The Germans 


7 See Nineteenth Century and After, June 1918. 
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have ignored the imponderables throughout. Using the Bolshe- 
viks as their tools, they tried to gain their war aim of exploiting 
the resources of Russia. The transference of bulky plunder, food- 
stuffs, oil fuel etc. to Germany, to enable them to continue the 
War in the West, was soon interfered with by transport difficul- 
ties. Gold, and blood-stained paper, were easier to transport. 
An immense sum in cash, robbed from the Russian people by the 
German rulers, in spite of the resolution of the Reichstag, and 
Count Czernin’s official acceptance of ‘ No indemnities’ at Brest, 
has already arrived in Berlin. Historians of the next century will 
be able to trace the retribution meted out to Germany by the 
imponderable force of justice. The historical ‘precedent for the 
effect of the acceptance of blood-money upon an individual is that 
of Judas Iscariot. Retribution, as applied to nations, works 
slowly, but surely. In this case there has not yet been time to 
witness the full working of the irresistible force of the Fourth 
Dimension, but already Bolshevism is causing more anxiety than 
comfort to the rulers of Germany. 

‘The original alliance between the Prusso-Germans and the 
Bolsheviks was an alliance of sympathy in ideals—the apotheosis 
of ruthless material force. Horror at the results brought about 
by the Prussian theory, that material force is the greatest force 
in the world, has sickened the nations, both neutral and belli- 
gerent. Definite examples are before our eyes of the working of 
the theory in the relationship between States, as it is interpreted 
by the German Government. Also in the working of the theory 
between fellow-citizens of the same State, as it is being exemplified 
by the Bolsheviks. The Associated Nations are tired of the blood 
and horrors produced by defiance of the ‘ Imponderables,’ and 
determined to finish with those exponents of the worship of force, 
the German ‘ militarist’ and the Bolshevik assassin, not vindic- 
tively, but as the only way to bring about a lasting peace with 
good will. 

T am told that Herr Naumann may be taken as a typical repre- 
sentative of German thought. I know little of his record myself, 
or whether this claim is correct. In a speech delivered on the 
25th of June he said : 


Anyone who has ears to hear the inner voices knows that the question 
which is reverberating through the minds of unnumbered thousands of 
people is this—How does this long-protracted war fit in with all that we 
used to learn from our childhood’s days at Christmas, Easter, and Whit 
sun? The soul of man has often proved itself stronger than any artillery. 
The world does not live by politics alone. 


I do not know whether he really does interpret the present 
psychology of the German nation. If he does, they may be 
beginning to feel the strength of the mysterious force which I 
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have. ventured to call the Fourth Dimension. If not, the Impon- ~ 
derables will break them on the wheel, as they would any other 
nation, including our own, which ventured to ignore their 
influence. If it were not so, I think we could accept the view 
expressed by Sir William Robertson, when he was Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, that it would be better for us not to live 
on in this world. I do not think that we can profitably follow up 
that line of thought here. The road it opens up leads to the sort 
of ground where we are advised to take our shoes off before we 
tread any farther. Perhaps someone with an abler pen, better 
fitted for the task, will take up the tale, which goes far beyond 
the Fourth Dimension, the subject of this paper. As far as I 
can remember, from the vestiges of my early education that 
remain, my teachers used to call 2* a ‘ finite power ’—it leads on 
to x and «°, and so on, gaining more and more power, we may 
suppose, as it reaches the further imponderables that lie beyond 
x*, with its force of weight, which we can understand. There is 
a funny little sign in mathematics, written like this o, that I 
was told represents Infinity. If we followed that up, our x would 
go on gaining more and more force of an.imponderable, unweigh- 
able, nature until it got to «°—raised to Infinite Power, -which 
many believe to be—what shall I say, to avoid the appearance of 
‘ pi-jaw,’ so much resented in our youth?—let us say the opposite 
to Hate. This, at all events, is the suggestion put before his 
compatriots by Herr Naumann, who at one time in his career 
was, I believe, a Lutheran pastor. There is another curious way 
that mathematicians have of putting big thoughts in a very dry 
form. The sign j Means x divided by something infinitely great. 
That leads to the idea that % is an infinitely small thing, which 
the result of this War may prove to be Hate, as embodied in the 
Prussian ideal, the Good Old German God. There is a long way 
to travel between the two extremes, and my last intention was to 
preach a sermon, but. rather to indicate the mistake made by the 
Great General Staff in ignoring the moral factor in their war 
plans. They see defeat ahead now, recognise the imponderables, 
and try to mould them to their purpose. That seems to me to 
be a sillier mistake. You cannot use the force of the Fourth 
Dimension, it is too strong to be harnessed to your petty purposes. 
You must let it use you. We are winning because we followed its 
dictates both in going to war and in methods of conducting 
warfare. 

I think that our Navy, Army, and Air Force are all grateful 
to the responsible statesmen who made sure about the imponder- 
ables before embarking us in the War. Killing men, at the best 
of it, is an unpleasant business under modern conditions even in 
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a good cause ; it is infinitely better than torturing, mutilating, and 
killing women and children in a bad one. 

For an Englishman to bare his soul would be looked upon as 
a sort of moral indecency, only to be compared with the bodily 
indecency of walking naked down Whitehall. I trust that there 
has been no such indecency in my endeavour to indicate the nature 
and power of the Fourth Dimension, the moral factor, which is 
ensuring to us the victory, provided that we remain steadfast. 

In the opening paragraph of this article I wrote that the force 
of the Fourth Dimension in war was not new. As I write the 
concluding words I notice some extracts from sermons delivered 
by the father of Alison the historian in 1806, the year after Tra- 
falgar, and in 1811, a year before Moscow, and four years before 
Waterloo : 


There are bounds in the moral as well as in the material system to the 
dominion of evil; there are limits to the injustice of nations as well as 
the guilt of individuals. There is a time when cunning ceases to delude 
and hypocrisy to deceive ; when power ceases to overawe and oppression will 
no longer be borne. To that hour, to that avenging hour, time and nature 
are approaching. . . . Unmarked as it may be amidst the blaze of military 
glory, the dread hand is yet writing on the wall the sentence of its doom. 
The hour is steadily approaching when evil will be overcome with good. 
. . . It is impossible that the oppressed can longer beckon the approach of 
a power which comes only to load them with heavier chains. . . . Even the 
oppressor bleeds in the hour that he triumphs; his people are goaded to 
exertions which they loathe; his laurels are wet with the tears of those 
who have been bereaved of their children. . . . For years our attention has 
been fixed on that great guilty country . . . which, like the vision that 
appalled the King of Babylon, ‘ hath its legs of iron and its arms of brass.’ 
Yet while our eye strains to measure its dimensions and our ear shrinks at 
the threatening of its voice . . . we shall see that its feet are of ‘ base and 
perishable clay.’ Amidst all the terror of its brightness, it has no founda- 
tion in the moral stability of Justice. . . . It may remain for the time that 
is appointed it; but the awful hour is on the wing when the universe shall 
resound with its fall; and the same sun which now measures out with 
reluctance the length of its impious reign will one day pour his beams 
amid its ruins, and bring forth from the earth which it has overshadowed 
the promises of a greater spring.* 


I commend those words to the compilers of the next edition 
of the German War Book, and to future absolute rulers who seek 
world-dominion. . 
GEORGE ASTON. 


® See letter signed ‘ Nemesis’ in 7’he J'imes of October 8. 
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BELGIUM'S WAR AIMS 


THE German statesmen and publicists who took an active part 
in the Great Peace offensive were labouring under trying difficul- 
ties. While endeavouring to talk the same language as the Allies 
and to accept the principles of President Wilson’s declaration, 
they could not entirely dissociate their action from that of their 
colleagues who had assumed a different attitude in the past. Their 
embarrassment must have been specially acute with regard to the 
Belgian problem, for there is no point of their programme in which 
they have shown greater versatility. 

Let us, for one moment, consider their attitude towards this 
question from the outbreak of the War until the last peace 
proposals. 

On the 4th of August, a few hours after the violation of Bel- 
gium’s neutrality, von Bethmann-Hollweg pleaded guilty. Ger- 
many’s action had provoked emphatic protests fromi neutrals and 
determined England’s declaration of war. It was therefore neces- 
sary to justify the crime by speaking of ‘ military necessity’ and 
to appease European and American indignation by promising to 
‘restore the damage’ inflicted on the victim. 

After Germany’s wild stroke had been parried on the Marne, 
more attention was given to the Belgian question. Antwerp fell 
on the 9th of October and the strategic importance of the Belgian 
coast became the favourite topic of German articles and lectures. 
Von Bissing and his army of officials had taken possession of the 
conquered provinces and it became more and more evident that 
the Germans had come to stay. The Belgian Government was 
consequently accused of treachery on the strength of documents 
discovered in Brussels in the autumn, and published by the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung on the 13th of October, a few 
days after the fall of Antwerp. In order to prepare for the 
annexation of Belgium, and to allow the Chancellor to modify his 
attitude accordingly, it was found necessary to forge this accusation 
against the Belgian Government. It could not convince any fair- 
minded critic, even in the Central Empires, but it served its pur- 
pose by convincing the uneducated classes at home that Belgium’s 
neutrality had not been observed and that the Belgian Government 
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two years (1915,1916) the complicity of Belgium ‘ proved’ by the 
Barnardiston documents became the theme of German official 
declarations. Von Bethmann made the sensational revelation to 
the Reichstag on the 2nd of December 1914, he alluded to it again 
in his speech of August 19, 1915, and embodied it boldly in his 
official Note to President Wilson as late as the 17th of January 
1917. It was Belgium, of course, not Germany who had violated 
the principle of neutrality. Annexation, it is true, was never 
openly claimed by the official mouthpieces of the German Govern- 
ment, but it was advocated by their press and urged by von 
Bissing, their representative in the occupied provinces. The 
policy pursued by the latter, trying to break up Belgian unity, 
his exploitation of the language question, his decrees proclaiming 
the administrative separation of the country, leave no doubt as 
to Germany’s intentions: victory implied the partial or total 
annexation of Belgium to the Empire. Meanwhile the Chancellor, 
always exploiting the legend of Belgian duplicity, asked for guar- 
antees. In his speech delivered on the reopening of the Reichstag 
(April 1916) he proclaimed the necessity for the Empire to be 
protected in the future against the Belgian danger. Belgium 
could no longer be a tool in the Allies’ hands, a bulwark threa- 
tening Germany’s western frontier: ‘We must no longer have 
neighbours ready to league themselves in order to strangle us.’ 
The same argument was used at the time by Zimmermann, von 
Payer and the Kaiser himself. In July 1916 the Under-Secretary, 
Von Wahmschaffe, went so far as to declare that ‘the Annexation 
of Belgium was still possible.’ 

It was the time of the Somme offensive, soon followed by the 
liberation of Verdun, and substantial progress was made on the 
Russian and Italian Fronts: In August, Rumania joined the 
Allies. Under the pressure of military events the moderates gained 
some ground in the Empire and, in November, the Chancellor 
disclaimed any annexationist plan with regard to Belgium, amidst 
the protests of von Tirpitz and the abuse of the Pangermans. 
The hypocrisy of this agitation is clearly shown by the confidences 
made, two months later, by von Bethmann to Ambassador Gerard 
which allow us a glimpse of the list of protective guarantees drafted 
at the time by the German Government: Belgium would retain 
her independence but she would lose all control of her army, her 
railways, her ports, etc., and receive German garrisons. She 
would in fact be placed under complete political, military and 
economic control. The collapse of Rumania and the hopes fostered 
by the submarine campaign only helped to strengthen this attitude. 

It was maintained, without substantial alteration, in spite of 
the Reichstag resolutions, through the successes and reverses of 
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1917. Germany had not yet lost faith in her submarines, the pro- © 
gress of the Allies on the Somme, in Champagne and in Flanders 
was not decisive, and the Russian revolution opened comforting 
vistas towards the Hast. 

Just as von Bethmann invented the theory of ‘ guarantees,’ 
von Hertling imagined that of the ‘pawn.’ The accusations 
against Belgian loyalty had become stale and the new cloak 
thrown over German ambitions was more likely to appeal to the 
German public which was becoming more and more war-weary 
and could no longer struggle against imaginary dangers. By 
declaring that ‘the violent annexation’ of Belgium had never 
been amongst the German war aims (January 24, 1918), that it 
was not in the intentions of the Imperial Government to retain 
Belgium (February 25), that the country was merely a ‘ pawn’ 
in German hands for future negotiations, guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Vaterland and of its colonies, the new Chancellor 
kept a safe course between the ambitions of the Pangermans and 
the peace aspirations of the moderates, while insisting on the 
‘ defensive ’ character of the German war. But he did not yet give 
up the hope of interfering in Belgian military and economie affairs 
in the future and his representatives in Belgium actively pursued 
their separatist policy. 

Meanwhile the new gigantic offensive failed to reach Amiens, 
Paris and Calais, and Foch began to deliver his masterly counter- 
blows all along the Front. The speeches of Herr Solf (August 20) 
and of the Vice-Chancellor von Payer (September 12) register 
at once the atmospheric depression. They insist on Germany’s 
readiness to evacuate the occupied provinces and do not allude to 
any further interference in Belgian politics.. The Vice-Chancellor 
goes so far as to leave the settlement of the language question to 
the Belgian nation. At the same time the Activists in Belgium 
complain bitterly of the attitude of the authorities towards them. 
The interest of the German ministers towards their Flemish 
brethren seems decidedly on the wane. 

September brings about the great Allied victories in Palestine 
and the Balkans and the collapse of Bulgaria. Progress is made 
all along the Western Front, all hope of stemming the tide along 
the Hindenburg line disappears. On the 24th of September, and 
for the last time, von Hertling attempts to justify the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality and tries to revive the old calumnies forged 
by von Bethmann. But the lie is dead and has lost all credit even 
among our enemies. Let us never forget that it was not killed by 
the righteous conscience of German statesmen but only by the 
blows inflicted on German power by the Allied armies. It came to 
grief, not because Liebknecht, von Lichnowsky or Dr. Muehlon 
converted the German people, but because it had ceased to serve 
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its purpose. Germany being compelled to give up all hope of 
annexing or ‘ protecting’ Belgium, it was no longer found neces- 
sary to uphold the argument which served as a pretence for this 
annexation or protection. 

The new move made by Prince Max of Baden and his ministers 
did not reflect any change of heart in the German Government. 
It was dictated by the same unscrupulous opportunism which 
prompted the declarations of von Bethmann, Michaélis and von 
Hertling. The new Chancellor approved of the Reichstag resolu- 
tions which he had flouted a few months before. In spite of many 
opportunities offered to him, he had waited four years before 
speaking of the restoration and rehabilitation of Belgium. Scheide- 
mann and von Erzberger have over and over again supported von 
Bethmann’s ‘ guarantees’ with regard to Belgium. The latter 
declares now that he has never ceased to hold the opinion ‘ that 
Belgium had been wronged’ and that ‘Germany must and will 
make good for that.’ He omits to say in what way. It may be 
now in settling indemnities ; it was, a few months ago, in extending 
to her ports the Vaterland’s kind protection. It would be a great 
mistake to believe that men of the stamp of Scheidemann or 
Erzberger can work Germany’s salvation. They have always 
shown themselves true opportunists and their only merit is to 
have foreseen in time the failure of the Pangerman policy. They 
kept aloof and are now ready to take the succession of von Hertling. 
They are ready to restore and ‘rehabilitate ’ Belgium now that they 
are no longer able to keep her under the German yoke, and when 
no one any longer believes in their calumnies. The Chancellor 
wants no doubt to submit the settlement of indemnities to an 
international commission on which Germany would be represented. 
In the same way von Erzberger desires the violation of Belgian 
neutrality to be ‘dealt with in a legal manner, by a Court of 
Arbitration set up by a League of Nations’ (including Germany). 
Let the robber tell us the amount of his robberies and the criminal 
don the robe of the judge. 


To this strange policy of the German Government, unsettled 
like the weather, to this queer combination of confessions, accus- 
ations, threats, protests and forced concessions, let us oppose the 
attitude of the Belgian Government during the last four years. 
We shall not need to explore the course of military events to 
explain. It never varied. It is to-day what it was at the begin- 
ning and during the darkest days of the retreat from Antwerp. 
To the German ultimatum of the 2nd of August 1914 King Albert’s 
Government opposed a firm refusal : ‘If the Belgian Government 
accepted the German proposals, it would sacrifice the nation’s 
honour and her duty towards Europe.’ The same answer was 
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made to the official peace proposals made on the 9th of August ~ 


and to the various feelers put forth by Germany in the vain 
hope of separating Belgium from the guarantors of her indepen- 
dence who had answered her appeal. 

What are the Belgian War Aims—since this misleading expres- 
sion must be used? What are the conditions which must be 
fulfilled before she lays down her arms after consultation with 
her Allies? They could be foreseen from the first days. Any 
individual, whose security had been guaranteed by a contract, 
and who had been obliged to defend his existence against an enemy 
who broke this contract without reason, wrecked his house, mur- 
dered his children and ruined his prosperity, would claim complete 
material and moral restitution, full reparation for the damage 
done and some guarantees that the crime committed against him 
will not be repeated. In the same way, in its answer to President 
Wilson (January 10, 1917) the Belgian Government declared that 
‘they can only accept a peace which ensures them at the same time 
just reparation for the past, and securities and guarantees for the 
future.’ The answer made to the Pope, a year later (December 
24, 1917), repeats almost word for word the same terms of peace— 
full territorial integrity of Belgium and of her colony, independence 
without any condition or restriction, indemnity for the damage 
done, guarantees against future aggression. If this new declar- 
ation is perhaps more energetic than the first, it is not because the 
military situation has changed; it is only because the Belgian 
Government seized this opportunity to reaffirm their claim in face 
of the separatist intrigues pursued in the occupied territory and 
of the fallacious proposals of German statesmen who made inter- 
ference in the future economic and political life of the nation a 
condition of evacuation. From first to last the attitude of the 
Belgian Government has not been dictated by the course of events 
but by principles of strict justice. They do not claim what they 
hope to get, they claim their right. This right has not varied 
through good or bad fortune. This is the only reason why Belgian 
War Aims have never varied. If the spirit of vengeance or 
reprisals had been allowed to influence Belgian policy, it might 
have wavered. But in spite of the gravest outrages, amidst the 
severest trials, King Albert and his councillors have retained their 
calm. And if peace were to be declared to-morrow, they could 
enter the conference without adding a single sentence to their 
former statements or taking back a single word from what the’ 
declared from the first. 


_ Now that Germany is compelled by necessity to make certain 
concessions with regard to Belgium, we may ask ourselves how 
far the ground is prepared for peace. There is a feeling abroad 
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that, after Prince Max’s speech, granting ‘ complete rehabilitation 
(Wiederherstellung) of Belgium, particularly of her independence 
and her territorial integrity,’ some understanding might be arrived 
at, and that, if Belgium only were concerned, the obstacles in the 
way could promptly be removed. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, leave apart the question ot 
sincerity on the part of the present German Government. Let 
us merely compare the latest German concessions, torn from her 
rulers by the force of arms, with Belgium’s War Aims imposed 
on her Government by the logic of history and the quiet wisdom 
of her people. 

The first remark which strikes us is that, while two conditions 
of the Belgian programme seem fulfilled, the question of indemni- 
ties is not satisfactorily dealt with and not a word is said con- 
cerning future guarantees. ‘An effort shall also be made,’ said 
Prince Max, ‘to reach an understanding in regard to the question 
of an indemnity.’ What does it mean exactly? Will the Allied 
Powers who have kept their covenant to Belgium be asked to 
contribute towards the restoration of the ruined country? Or 
does the Chancellor hope to strike a successful bargain, German 
industry providing the machinery which German militarism 
destroyed ? 

The Allies will no doubt insist that Germany, and Germany 
alone, will be obliged to pay for the restoration of all invaded terri- 
tories, leaving each Government to distribute their due shares of 
the indemnity to provinces, towns and individuals who, in their 
turn, will take whatever measure they choose with regard to the 
employment of thismoney. As far as Belgium alone is concerned, 
it is still impossible to give even an approximate estimate of the 
material damage. We possess, however, a few figures which may 
help us in the matter. To the 8,000,0001. of war contributions 
taken from various towns during the invasion, must be added the 
regular war contribution exacted from the provinces since Novem- 
ber 1914, reaching to-day a total of 95,200,000/. The value of 
raw stuffs and machinery taken from Belgium was estimated by 
the Germans themselves in January 1915 at 80,000,000/. (Dr. 
Ganghofer, Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, February 26, 1916) 
while, already at the end of 1914, the German press rejoiced over 
the mighty deeds of the army which destroyed 200,000,0001. worth 
of goods and properties during the first weeks of the War (Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, December 24, 1914). Without 
considering that the requisitions and seizures have not relaxed 
since 1915, and that fresh destructions, pillage and deportations 
are taking place at the time of writing, without considering the 
tremendous losses incurred through the cessation of al] trade and 
industry and the deportation of 120,000 of Belgium’s most skilled 
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workmen in 1916-17, without giving a thought to the sufferings 
and miseries of a people who for over four years have proudly 
borne the weight of Germany’s tyrannical and bloody rule (for no 
money can ever compensate the nation for that), we already reach 
close on 400 million pounds. And this represents only a small 
item in the account the Empire has been running up in Northern 
France, Serbia, Rumania, Italy and on the high seas. 


For four years the aggressor, posing as the victim of a 
traitorous attack, has been allowed to speak of guarantees. It is 
more than time that the tables should be turned against him and 
that the voice of the real—not of the imaginary victim—should 
be heard. What are the guarantees demanded by the Belgian 
Government? The military situation has not been sufficiently 
favourable to justify until now an official statement on this point. 
It may be that these claims will not be put forth before the time 
of the Peace Conference. Some problems, however, are already 
discussed among the Belgians who remained in the country and 
those who have sought refuge abroad, and it is possible to draw 
a rough sketch of the various solutions proposed. In order to avoid 
the recurrence of the wanton aggression of August 1914, two 
solutions have been suggested. The first is the strengthening of 
a restored neutrality, the second the strengthening of a restored 
Belgium. 

At the beginning of the War, a certain number of Belgians, 
whose patriotism is above all suspicion, considered that the future 
safety of the country was not incompatible with the re-establish- 
ment of the régime of neutrality under which she had attained 
such extraordinary prosperity from 1839 to 1914. They esteemed 
that the régime had distinct economic advantages and that, Ger- 
many once chastised and weakened, it would be enough solemnly 
to reassert the law she had broken to protect the country against 
another attack. But the great majority—a majority steadily 
increasing—realised from the first that, according to von Beth- 
mann’s words, it was impossible ‘to return to the status quo ante.’ 
After the separatist policy pursued by the Germans in Belgium. 
it became unthinkable that the Empire should exert any further 
control on the country or have any influence over her destiny. 
Neutrality was partly responsible for the want of military pre- 
paration before the War. It had been exploited by politicians to 
lull the Belgians into a false state of security. Inside and outside 
the country, the people acquired a sincere distrust for a régime 
which had broken down so miserably. They were ready to take 
risks in the future but claimed the right to face them unhampered 
by any restriction whatsoever. They felt that neutrality was not 
a material object which could be recovered, that it was a moral 
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principle resting on confidence, like honour or honesty, which once 
gone, had gone for ever. And they greeted with great satisfaction 
the energetic answer of their Government to the Pope, demanding 
‘independence without any condition or restriction,’ which implied 
the abolition of the old régime of tutelage and imposed neutrality. 

At the same time and as a natural consequence of this new 
condition, they sought some means of strengthening their position 
in the face of the German menace. During the last four years, 
the educated classes remaining in Belgium have had plenty of 
leisure. Some men found in academic discussions, taking place 
behind closed shutters, some relief from the strain of a public life 
in which the shadow of the enemy was looming constantly. They 
turned their eyes towards the founders of their independence and 
re-read the glowing speeches uttered in Congress (February 1839) 
when, under the threat of a Prussian invasion and under the 
pressure of the Powers, the Belgian Government of Leopold the 
First was obliged to surrender the eastern part of Limburg and 
the southern part of Luxemburg, which since the Middle Ages 
had been bound to the Belgian provinces and shared their destiny. 
The deputies of the sacrificed territories, which had taken an active 
part in the revolution of independence and which had benefited 
from the new régime since 1830, protested eloquently. The debate 
at times grew stormy. One deputy, talking of the future day 
“when the deputies of Limburg and Luxemburg should again take 
their seat in the house,’ was so affected that he died on his bench 
of a broken heart. But the arguments of the Government pre- 
vailed at last. Their spokesman, the minister Nothomb, himself 
a Luxemburger, pronounced a remarkable speech in which he 
justified the resistance of Europe to Belgian aspirations: ‘ We 
have rendered no service to Europe. We do not deserve her grati- 
tude. If it were not for our violent need of independence we 
might as well not exist for her. What matters to her our national 
soul formed in the course of centuries? If we resist, she will 
annihilate us, as a State, with the stroke of a pen. Since a resolu- 
tion has become inevitable, is it not better to cut off heroically 
these members of Belgium rather than wait that the two parts of 
provinces should drop from her as from a dying body?’ To which 
M. Gendebien answered emphatically : ‘No, no, three hundred 
and eighty thousand times, no, for the three hundred and eighty 
thousand Belgians whom you are sacrificing to-day ! ’ 

It so happens that the two sacrificed districts are so situated 
as to weaken considerably Belgium’s frontier, once taken from her 
military control. Dutch Limburg forms a narrow cul-de-sac along 
the Meuse which cannot be strongly defended, and Luxemburg, 
as recent events have sufficiently shown, opens the gate to France, 
between the Ardennes and Verdun. Some Belgians are bound to 
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ask themselves if the harm done to their country in 1839 cannot be 

repaired at the forthcoming peace conference, and if the weakening 
policy fostered by Prussia, in her own interest, cannot be reversed 
now that German ambitions and the value of Belgium to Europe 
have been so clearly demonstrated. As far as Limburg is con- 
cerned, nothing could, of course, be done without the consent of 
the Dutch Government, and of the population concerned, and in 
exchange for adequate compensations. The Luxemburg problem 
seems easier to settle since the grand-ducal court has shown evident 
pro-German leanings during the War and the people have suffered 
bitterly under German domination. France is not likely to tolerate 
any longer a direct menace to her eastern defences, and, no doubt, 
some arrangement could be arrived at, giving satisfaction to local 
interests and aspirations. The solution of a personal alliance 
between Luxemburg and Belgium under King Albert has been 
proposed, maintaining the existing institutions and giving to the 
province the benefit of Belgian military protection. 

With the exception of a few Walloon-speaking villages along 
the German frontier taken by Prussia in 1815, no other territorial 
claim could be popular in Belgium. It is significant that the 
forbidden paper La Libre Belgique, which is still appearing in 
spite of all efforts to suppress it, protested energetically against 
the wild talk of a few enthusiasts who spoke of extending the 
eastern frontier to the Rhine. Any idea of adding a few million 
Germans to the eight million which formed the population before 
the War is not even considered seriously. In 1870, a French 
General, carried away by the illusion of a French victory, warned 
his fellow-countrymen against the danger of territorial ambitions : 
‘On ne fait pas de la France avec de |’Allemagne.’ Likewise, the 
Belgians to-day could say ‘ Belgium cannot be made of German 
soil.” They consider it as a great privilege to belong to Belgium 
and they do not want to confer this favour on their worst enemies. 
If a few hundred thousand people who shared their life in the past 
care to join or associate fhemselves to the new independent and 
free State, they will be pleased to welcome them, but they are 
not prepared to extend their hospitality any further. ‘The wisdom 
of statesmen and the common sense of the people are at one to 
discourage such schemes. 

For the rest, the Belgians trust their King and his military 
advisers. It is for them, acting in consultation with the Allies, 
to take whatever measure they deem necessary to avoid the recur- 
rence of the calamity which has ruined the country and jeopardised 
her future. Security is the essential condition to any scheme of 
reconstruction. Will progressive disarmament and the smooth 
working of a League of Nations provide a safe substitute to the 
illusory guarantee of neutrality? No one would take the respon- 
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sibility of repressing this hope, but no one should neglect to take, 
in the meantime, the necessary safeguards and ignore the pos- 
sibility of a new breach of the law. Will the Germans be for- 
bidden to hold strong garrisons and military camps near the 
Belgian frontier as they did in the past? Will their military 
railways, built during the last years for the sole purpose of invasion, 
be allowed to remain? Will measures be taken to bring promptly 
into Belgium the necessary reinforcements even—if need be— 
through the neutral mouth of the Scheldt? It is not for the 
civilians to answer such questions, but it is for them to see that, 
whatever decision is taken by the Allies’ competent advisers, it 
shall be acted upon without hesitation or delay. This question 
of guarantee is a matter of life and death to Belgium. The nation, 
exhausted by the War, anxious to concentrate all her energy on 
her economic restoration, would be only too glad to comply with 
the suggestion made by the defenders of the League of Nations, 
that each State should only maintain the forces necessary for 
internal police. But this would not alter the inequality of strength 
between Belgium and her powerful neighbour. Neither would 
it suppress the need for prompt international intervention in case 
of further aggression. That this intervention should take place 
henceforth in front of Liége instead of on the southern frontier, 
and that all measures should be taken to that effect, is, to the 
popular mind, the fundamental meaning of these ‘ guarantees’ 
which the Belgian Government claim as a right. 

Sooner than we expect we may witness the restoration of a 
freer, stronger and safer Belgium. Wounds however will remain 
which no money can pay for : precious lives lost, precious buildings 
destroyed, familiar spots for ever disfigured. The country will 
bear these scars proudly. Let us hope that she will preserve them. 
Her great ruins would be the only monument fit for her fallen— 
the soldiers on the battlefield and the patriots behind the prison 
walls. For Belgium will never be the same. Through her future 
labour, trials and joy, she will carry away the memory of these 
four years of war which have torn her soul with such fierce hate 


and fiercer love. 
Eim. CAMMAERTS. 
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TWO PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES 


Some months ago I contributed to this Review a paper called 
‘Half an Hour with Sophocles.” It was received with a favour 
specially gratifying to me, as I had been led to write it by a 
remark of a valued friend now no more, the late Sir Richard 
Jebb. The work of that distinguished scholar for Hellenic studies 
at Cambridge is well known : but he desired to bring under their 
influence people who had not the opportunity of pursuing them 
at our great seats of learning. It was partly for this end that 
he executed his admirable prose version? of Sophocles: but he 
thought, as I mentioned in my previous article, that it might also be 
promoted, if someone would do for the masterpieces of the Greek 
tragedians what Lamb’s Tales have done for Shakespeare. It 
was this remark which led me to put into narrative form the three 
Oedipean dramas sometimes called The Theban Trilogy : a labour 
of love, the success of which has justified Jebb’s words. And 
now, to carry out a request with which I have been honoured by 
many readers of this Review, I propose to do likewise for the 
other surviving Plays of Sophocles. There are four of them, the 
Ajax, the Philoctetes, the Electra, and the Trachiniae. To-day 
my theme will be the first two: the other two I hope to discuss 
on some future occasion. 


II 


The Ajax, probably the earliest of Sophocles’ dramas, is the 
sole survivor of a series founded on incidents in the ‘tale of Troy 
divine.’ The Philoctetes, the latest produced in the poet’s life- 
time, though not one of that series, has a similar theme. In both 
Plays, Ulysses* bears a great part. These affinities supply my 
reason for taking them together. 

And first of the Ajax. The Play opens in the early morning, 
on the plains of Troy, before the tents of that warrior, who had 
come there with twelve ships as the representative of his aged 
father Telamon, king of Salamis, the friend and companion 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, July 1918. 


? Which ‘in this paper, as in the former one, I shall freely use, without 
indeed in all respects following it. 

® The rule I follow is to use the English form of Greek names which have, 
so to speak, been naturalised among us: thus Ulysses, not Odysseus ; Hercules, 
not Heracles. 
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of Hercules. Ulysses is trying to trace some footsteps, and 
his special patroness, the Goddess Athene, who is invisible, 
accosts him and bids him tell her his aim in his eager 
quest. He responds: ‘ Voice of Athene, dearest of Deities, 
how clearly do I hear thy call though I see thee not: I 
am hunting, to and fro, on the trail of a foeman, even Ajax of 
the mighty shield. This night he has done a thing passing belief, 
if indeed it be he, for we drift in doubt : and I have taken upon 
me the burden of the search. The cattle of the army have been 
slain : and dead beside them are the guardians of the flock. Is 
it he?’ The Goddess replies: ‘He is the doer of these deeds.’ 
‘Why,’ Ulysses asks, ‘ has he stretched forth his insensate hand 
in this furious onslaught?’ ‘In bitter wrath at the award of 
Achilles’ arms to you and not to him. He sought to slay you, 
and the two chiefs, the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
and was even at the tent doors when I withheld him, casting 
upon his eyes illusions of madness, and turned his fury upon the 
flocks of sheep, and the unshared spoil of droves, which he mis- 
took for the men whom he thirsted to slay. Some he destroyed 
then and there : others he drove to his tents, as though they were 
his captives, where he torments them, bound together. But you 
shall see him. Ajax, come forth.’ Ulysses protests that he 
would much rather that Ajax did not come forth : and when the 
Goddess rallies him on his fear replies: ‘No fear had made me 
shun him if he were sane.’ He comes forth, but his eyes are 
holden that he sees not Ulysses. He boasts that he has had his 
desire upon his enemies ; but Ulysses, the chief of them, he intends 
to torture to death: and so he withdraws. The Goddess calls 
upon Ulysses to consider how great is the strength of the Gods, 
as this man may serve to show, for who could have been found 
more provident,* or more ready for timely action? ‘I know of 
none : and foe as he is of mine, I pity him in his misery. He has 
come to that : and I—what may my lot be? I see that we—all 
we who live—are but phantoms, a fleeting show.’ ‘Therefore,’ 
the Goddess answers him—‘ seeing such things, avoid a high look, 
and a proud stomach, which the Gods cannot suffer: for a day 
can bring low all mortal things, and a day can lift them up: the 
wise of heart (rods 52 cwdpovas) the Gods love : and the impious*® 
they utterly abhor.’ 

* sxpovotorepos. Jebb translates ‘more sininaié,* not, I think, very hap- 
pily : cwppoctvn, which is usually rendered by prudence—and which involves 
moderation, self-control, discretion—was surely not a characteristic of Ajax. 
Professor Campbell has ‘more provident’ which, of course, is unimpeachable, 
but may not quite convey what Sophocles meant. A distinguished officer 
observed to me the other day that Marshal Foch’s great gift is the power of 


seeing what is coming : that is rpévoima—and Ajax had it. 
5 rods xaxots: as Jebb well explains, it means those who sin by overweening 


self-reliance or pride. 
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And now the Chorus—it is composed of Salaminian sailors, 
followers of Ajax, enters and in an anapaestic marching song 
laments the nocturnal atrocities of which ugly rumours are afloat. 
‘ Never of thine own heart, O son of Telamon, couldst thou have 
done such things : some God must have smitten thee with mad- 
ness.’ Tecmessa® appears and says that is too true! ‘Oh, how 
shall I tell a tale too dire for words? Seized with madness in 
the night, our glorious Ajax has been utterly undone. By token 
you shall see, within the dwelling, the butchered victims weltering 
in their blood—sacrifices of no other hand but his. At dead of 
night, when the evening lamps no longer burned, he left our 
couch and seized a two-edged sword. And chiding him I said 
‘* What doest thou, Ajax? No messenger has called thee, no 
trumpet has summoned thee: the whole army is asleep: why 
makest thou this sally?’’ And he answered me quickly, and with 
a commonplace : ‘‘ Silence is an excellent thing in woman.”’ So, 
understanding his mood, I held my peace, and he rushed forth 
alone. What befell then I cannot relate: but after a while, he 
came back with his captives bound together: bulls, shepherds’ 
dogs, sheep ; and these he killed and tormented as if they were 
men. At last he darted through the door and seemed to speak 
with some phantasm,’ uttering wild and whirling words about 
the Atreidae and Ulysses. Anon he rushed back into the house 
and slowly regained his reason. Then, looking around him, and 
seeing the havoc he had wrought, he uttered a great cry, and fell 
down, and sat, for a long while, dumb. Then he straitly charged 
me to tell him what had befallen: and that I did, as far as I 
surely knew it. And straightway he burst into lamentations, 
such as I had never heard from him before. For he was wont to 
say that wailing of that kind was for craven and mean men : those 
cries would never pass his lips, but only a deep sound as of a 
moaning bull. And there, prostrate, in such evil case, he sits 
where he had fallen, and plainly thinks to do some dread deed : 
such I know is the meaning of his words and laments. And now, 
my friends, come in and help, if help you can.’ 

The Chorus expresses its horror and sympathy : and then the 
voice of Ajax is heard from within. ‘Woe, woe is me: my boy, 
my boy.’ Tecmessa, full of terror, exclaims ‘Ah me, Eurysaces, 
he wants thee : what can he be meditating!’ Then the unhappy 
man calls for his true-hearted half-brother Teucer, who has gone 
on a foray. ‘When will he come back? And I am perishing!’ 


® Of whom more later on. The daughter of a Mysian nobleman, she 
was carried away captive by Ajax in one of his raids, and, as will be seen, 
devoted herself to him, body and soul, bearing him a son who was named 
Eurysaces, after his father’s famous shield. 

* It was the Goddess Athene, invisible, 
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He turns to his sailors, the Chorus: ‘Ye mates, staunch in sea- 
craft, in you alone I see a defence against misery : come and slay 
me also.’ They entreat him: ‘Hush thy wild lips: cure not 
evil by evil: nor heap anguish upon anguish.’ ‘Look at me, 
the bold, the strong of heart, the dauntiless in battle with the foe : 
it is on creatures that feared no harm* that I have laid my hand! 
Ah! the mockery, the shame of it!’ He heeds not the exhorta- 
tions of Tecmessa and of the Chorus to patience. He sorrows 
most that the two Atreidae and Ulysses have escaped his sword 
which fell instead on horned cattle and goodly flocks. ‘O Zeus, 
would that I might slay that deep dissembler, that hateful knave, 
and the two brother chieftains, and lastly die myself also!’ 
Tecmessa passionately protests : ‘When thou makest that prayer, 
pray too that I may die: for wherefore should I live when thou 
art dead?’ But he heeds her not. The iron has entered too 
deep into his soul. ‘ Darkness, the only light for me, thou nether 
gloom, fairer than any sunshine, take me, take me to dwell with 
thee. Yea, take me, no longer worthy to look for help to the 
race of the Gods, or for any good from the children of men, the 
creatures of aday. What can I do whom clearly the Gods abhor, 
and the Grecian host loathes, and the Trojans hate? Shall I 
repair to the stronghold of the Greeks, in a forlorn hope, and there 
die? No: that would gladden the Atreidae. Shall I forsake 
the station of the ships and leave the Atreidae forlorn, and ge 
home across the Aegean Sea? And what face shall I show to my 
father Telamon? He, by his prowess, won the fairest prize® of 
all the host, and brought all glory back from the land of Ida. 
But I, his son, who came after him to these plains of Troy, not 
less in might, and have approved myself not less in deeds—I 
perish thus, dishonoured of the Greeks! Yet know I well that 
had Achilles lived, and it had been his to award his arms to the 
first in valour, I surely should have had them—I and not the 
villain to whom the Atreidae have conveyed them, with no regard 
to the high deeds of Ajax. How would Telamon look on me 
standing before him ungraced : without the meed of valour whereby 
he won a great crown of fame? Ah no! I could not endure it. 
Some way must be found whereby I may prove to my aged sire 
that his son is not degenerate.’* ’Tis base for a man to crave 
the full term of life who finds no varying in his woe. What joy 
is there in day following day—now pushing us forward to death. 
now drawing us back? I hold that man as nothing worth who 

§ Jebb remarks ‘ 4¢é8o:s, fearing no harm from man: a pathetic epithet.’ 

® Hesione, who became the mother of Teucer. Jebb observes that he was 
‘rewarded with the hand of Hesione ’; which is not a quite accurate way of 


putting it. 
© T take wh ro gtow y kordayxvos to mean degenerate : but this, it seems, 
is the only passage in which the word gomAayxvos occurs in a metaphorical sense, 
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is fed by idie hopes. Hither noble life or noble death befits one 
of generous strain. I have said.’ . 

The Chorus expresses its sympathy with the words of Ajax, 
but begs him to let friends. control his purpose. Then Tecmessa 
speaks : ‘ Ajax, my lord, hardest of evils among men is the doom 
given by Fate. I was the daughter of a free-born sire, wealthy 
and mighty among the Phrygians—and now I am a slave: for so 
have the Gods ordained: and thy strong arm has carried out 
their will. And now, since I have shared thy bed, all my thoughts 
are for thee. And I beseech thee, by the Zeus of our domestic 
hearth, and by the tie between us, do not doom me to the cruel 
disposition of thy foes, and abandon me to the rule of a stranger. 
For the day that thou shalt die and forsake me, on that very 
’ day, be sure, the Greeks will lay hands upon me, and thy son 
with me, and I shall be their slave. And one of my masters will 
aim at me, shooting out his arrows, even bitter words: ‘‘ See 
there, the woman beloved of Ajax, the mightiest of the host, see 
in what menial tasks she toils, she who had so much bliss.”’ I 
shall suffer thus : and thou, and thy race, will be disgraced! And 
think of thy father, in his drear old age, and thy mother—she too 
is well stricken in years—who is‘instant in prayer to the Gods, 
that thou mayest come home safe. Pity thy son bereft of thee, 
and the ward of guardians who love him not : that is the heritage 
of sorrow which thou wilt bequeath to him—and me. Bereft of 
father and mother, what home could I find, if I lost thee, what 
weal? Thou art all in all to me.’ 

The Chorus is touched by her passionate pleading, and trusts 
that Ajax will approve her words. ‘ Yes,’ he says, ‘she shall win 
my approval if she will have the courage to do my bidding.’ 
* Dear Ajax,’ she protests, ‘I will obey thee in all things.’ ‘Then 
bring my son that I may see him.’ She explains that during the 
night’s troubles she had put him outside lest the poor boy should 
meet his father and die. ‘Yes,’ he replies, ‘that would have 
been worthy of my fortune! I praise thy precaution. But now 
let me speak to him, and see him face to face.’ She calls him. 
‘Child, child, father wants thee: bring him hither, servant, 
whosoever of you is guiding his steps.’. The child is lifted to his 
father’s arms. Ajax prays, ‘Mayest thou be happier than thy 
sire, but in all else like him, and thou wilt not prove base. Life 
is sweetest before the feelings are awakened. ‘The time will come 
when thou shalt know joy and sorrow. Meantime feed on light 
breezes and nurse thy tender life to thy mother’s joy.’ And then 
turning to the Chorus: ‘O my warriors, my seafaring comrades, 
charge Teucer for me that he bring this: child to my home and 
set him before the face of Telamon. And thou, my son, take this 
broad shield from which thou hast thy name of Eurysaces: the 
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rest of my armour shall be buried in my grave. And do thou, 
Tecmessa, take the boy straightway and make fast the door.’ She 
would know on what his mind is set. But he puts the question 
by : ‘ Ask not : inquire not: ’tis good-to be discreet.’ 

And so Tecmessa and the child retire. Ajax withdraws by 
another door to meditate on the great question which engages all 
his mind : ‘ To be or not to be.’ The-Chorus, in a very beautiful 
Ode, sings of Salamis to which its thoughts fondly turn: they 
sing of the hopeless malady of Ajax, visited by a heaven-sent 
frenzy, a heavy sorrow to his friends, and his deeds of might forgot 
by the miserable Atreidae : their thoughts too are for the mother, 
full of years ahd white with eld: and their song ends with a 
tragic antistrophe which may perhaps be thus translated” : 

Better, far better, ’twere that we should see 
Him dead, the valiant leader though he be 


Of the war-worn Acheans, than no more 
To live the glorious chief we knew before. 


And now Ajax and Tecmessa severally enter : he with a bright 
sword : she with her little child: and we come to the most per- 
plexing part of the Play—the forty-six lines of Ajax’s Monologue. 
Torn by conflicting emotions, he has thought the problem out, and 
has arrived at a decision. Thus does he express himself. ‘ Every- 
thing is subject to change. Time, in all its long and countless 
years, draws all things from darkness and then brings them from 
light—nothing standeth sure : the strongest oath ceases to bind : 
the most stubborn will yields. Even I, who thought myself so 
wondrous firm—firm as tempered steel—felt the keen edge of my 
resolve softened by her words : felt the pity of it that she should 
be left desolate among my foes, and the boy an orphan. Well, 
I will go to the bathing place and the meadows by the shore, and 
purge away my stains, and be freed from the heavy anger of the 
Goddess. And I will seek out some untrodden spot, and bury 
this sword, hatefullest of all weapons,’ digging in the earth where 
none shal] see it. And henceforth I shall know how to yield to 
the Gods and to reverence the Atreidae. Dread things, and things 
most potent, yield to prerogatives (riais imeixes), Nature her- 
self teaches this. Snow‘strewn winter gives place to fruitful 
summer: Night’s weary round yields to Day with her bright 
steeds to kindle light: the breath of dreadful winds allows the 
groaning sea to slumber : yes, and sleep, that rules over all, loosens 
where he has bound, nor holds with a perpetual grasp. And we— 
shall we not learn to be prudent? Enemies become friends : and 
friendship is not always sure. As concerning me, then, all will 
be well. (‘Tio Tecmessa) Go thou within and pray to the Gods 


11 I borrow one line from Professor Campbell. 
12 It was the sword which Hector gave him. 
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to grant me, in its fulness, my heart’s desire. (To the Chorus) ~ 
And you, my comrades, honour ye my wishes, even as she does, 
and if Teucer comes, bid him to be mindful of me and of goodwill 
towards you. For I go on my destined course. But you, do ye 
my bidding : and perchance you will soon learn, that, though now 
I suffer, I have found peace.’ 

There are critics who hold that this Monologue is nothing more 
than a device of Ajax to mislead Tecmessa and the Chorus, 
so as to obviate any endeavour to thwart his purpose to die. That 
was, indeed, I suppose, the universal view at one time. Now 
another construction and, as I cannot doubt, a truer, is put upon 
the passage, and is ably vindicated by Sir Richard Jebb. He 
thinks we may regard it as a veritable transeript of the thoughts 
of Ajax, over whose mind has corhe a change through Tecmessa’s: 
pleading. ‘The dishonoured hero still holds to his resolve—there 
is no help for it! ‘His words do indeed suggest the new pity 
in his heart which forbids him to die—so far, and so far only, they 
are deceiving.’ And he wishes them to be so: but he still 
expresses his purpose in veiled language. He cannot part openly 
from Tecmessa and her child, and from his comrades: for that, 
some force would be necessary: and he desires quiet for the 
consummation to which the Gods have driven him. To them he 
yields: how not? Nay, he reverences the Atreidae for their 


office, though his personal rancour against them is unabated. Such 
a change in his will have the words of Tecmessa wrought, as he 
has pondered them in the prospect of approaching dissolution. 

He has spoken: and he goes forth towards the country. 
Tecmessa, with her child, returns to the house. She thinks he 
has abandoned his terrible purpose. So does the Chorus and 
bursts into joyous song which ends thus™* 


Ajax, our lord, hath now 
Cleared his wrath-burdened brow 
Long our despair: 
Ceased his long angry feud, 
And with mild heart renewed 
Peace and goodwill to the high-sceptred pair.** 


The rejoicing of the Chorus is premature. While they are singing, 
Ajax is carrying out his resolve. He has found a lonely place 
on the sea shore. He has given his sword a new edge from the 
iron-biting whet: he has planted it in the ground with heedful 
care, that it should prove most kind in giving him a swift death : 
he invokes Zeus to send some messenger with the ill news to 
Teucer, so that his body may not fall into the hands of his 
enemies, and be given a prey to dogs and birds: he appeals to 
- Hermes, God of the nether world, to lay him softly asleep with- 
** T borrow Professor Campbell’s poetic translation. 1* The Atreidae. 
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out a struggle, at one quick bound, when the sword has been 
driven into his side: he prays to the dread far-seeing Furies to 
mark how his miserable life is blasted by the Atreidae and to 
render to those evil men all evil and utter blight : nay, more, to 
glut their wrath upon all the Argive host and to spare not: he 
pictures to himself his aged father and the helpless woman who 
bore him, and whose wail will resound through the city when she 
hears the tidings. ‘ But it avails not to make idle moans. Now 
for the deed, as quickly as I can. O Death, come and look on me. 
O thou present beam of the bright day, I salute thee now for the 
last time, and never more hereafter. O sacred soil of my own 
Salamis, firm seat of my father’s hearth, O famous Athens and 
thy race akin to mine, and ye springs and rivers of this land, 
and ye plains of Troy, I greet you also. Farewell. The rest is 
silence.’ 

And he falls upon his sword. 


Meanwhile a messenger from the Greek headquarters arrives 
at the tent of Ajax. Teucer has returned from his foray and finds 
the camp in an uproar, and the men-at-arms ready to stone him, 
as the kinsman of the maniac, the plotter against the host. The 
message is that Ajax is not to go abroad till he himself comes; 
and this message, it is explained, is due to a warning from the 
seer Calchas. The Chorus asks the messenger, ‘What doth he 
prophesy, and what knowledge of the matter dost thou bring?’ 
And he replies : ‘ Thus much I know, for I was present. Leaving 
the circle of chiefs who sat in council, Calchas drew apart from 
the Atreidae : then he put his right hand, with all kindness, in - 
the hand of Teucer, and straitly charged him that, by all the 
means in his power, he should keep Ajax in the house for this 
day which now is shining on us, and suffer him not to go abroad 
if he wished ever to see him alive. ‘This day alone will the wrath 
of Athene vex him. Soran the warning. ‘‘ Yea,’’ said the seer : 
‘lives that have waxed too proud, and avail for good no more, 
the Gods strike down by heavy misfortune, as often as one born 
to man’s estate has thoughts too high for man (4) Kat’ dvOpwrrov 
¢povp). But this man, even at his first going forth from home, was 
foolish, when his sire spoke weli. His father said ‘My son, seek 
victory in arms, but ever seek it with the help of the Gods’ : and 
he, proudly and foolishly, made reply : ‘Father, with the help of 
the Gods, even a man of nought might win the mastery, but I, 
apart from them, think to grasp that glory.’ Such was his proud 
speech! Then again, when divine Athene was urging him on 
to turn a deadly hand upon his foes, he replied, in boastful words, 
not lawful for a man to utter: ‘My Queen, stand thou by the 
other Greeks : where Ajax is, the line will never be broken.’ And 
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by such words he brought upon him the appalling anger of the ~ 

Goddess, for his thoughts, were too high for man. But if he lives 
this day, perhaps with the help of the Gods we may save him.’’ 
Thus far the seer: and Teucer had no sooner risen from where 
they sat, than he sent me with these mandates for thy guidance. 

But if we have been foiled, that man’s life is at an end, or Calchas 
is no prophet.’ 

The Chorus is in despair, and calls Tecmessa to come forth to 
hear the evil tidings. She comes complaining, ‘Why do you 
break my repose again when I had just found rest from relentless 
woes?’ They tell her Teucer’s message.” ‘Ah me, my friends,’ 
she cries, ‘ protect me from the doom threatened by Fate. Speed, 
some of you, to hasten Teucer’s coming: let others go to the 
western bay and others to the eastern, and seek the man’s ill- 
omened steps. I see now that I have been deceived by my lord, 
and cast out of the favour that once I found with him! Ah me, 
my child, what shall I do? We must not sit idle. Nay, I too 
will go so far as I have strength. Away: let us be quick: ‘tis 
no time to rest if we would save a man that is in haste to die.’ 

They search in all directions. At last a bitter cry is heard 
from Tecmessa. ‘Woe, woe isme! Here lies our Ajax; newly 
slain : a sword buried in his body.’ The Chorus asks: ‘ By what 
hand, then, can this wretched man have done this deed?’ She 
replies : “It is too plain: by hisown. He fell on this sword which 
he had planted in the ground. No eye shall look upon him. In 
this enfolding robe I will wholly shroud him. Alas, what shall 
I do? Where is Teucer? Alas, my child! To what a yoke of 
bondage are we come, seeing what taskmasters are set over me 
and thee!’ ‘Yes,’ echoes the Chorus, ‘the Atreidae would be 
ruthless. But may the Gods avert it.’ ‘Ah, the Gods!’ she 
responds : ‘never would things have come to this pass but for 
them! Such is the woe which the dread Goddess, the daughter — 
of Zeus, engenders for the sake of Ulysses!’ ‘Yes: doubtless 
the “‘ patient ’’** hero exults in his dark work,’ assents the Chorus, 
and with him the royal brothers, the Atreidae.” . ‘ Then let them 
mock,’ she passionately cries, ‘ and exult in this man’s woes. Per- 
chance, though they missed him not while he lived, they will 
bewail him dead, in the straits of warfare. Ill-judging men know 
not the good that is in their hands until they have lost it. To my 
pain hath he died, more than for their joy and to his own content. 
What he desired he has made his own—the death he longed for. 
To the Gods he died: not to them. Let Ulysses revel in empty 


15 Qf course Teucer knew nothing of Ajax’s resolve to slay himself. He 
merely feared for him the violence of the Greek host. 

16 goAtraAas, the Homeric epithet ‘applied,’ Jebb observes, ‘ with bitter 
irony : he has known how to work and to wait!’ : 
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taunts. Ajax is for them no more. To me he has left anguish 
and woe—and is gone.’ 

And now Teucer, much longed for, appears. Hearing from 
his messenger that Ajax had quitted the tent, he had gone to the 
neighbouring coast to trace the footsteps of his brother, when a 
rumour, as'from some God, ran through the host: ‘ Ajax is 
dead!’ Has he indeed lost the beloved brother whose face was 
so dear to him? he asks. The Chorus confirms the heavy news. 
‘Hopeless, hopeless that Iam. But tell me of the child.’ ‘The 
child is by the tent.’ ‘Tecmessa, hurry off to fetch it.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he enjoins, ‘ bring it with all speed, lest some foe snatch it up.’ 
‘It was a charge Jeft thee,’ the Chorus tells, ‘that thou shouldst 
care for the child, even as thou hast cared indeed.’ ‘The shrouded 
corpse of Ajax lies before him : ‘ Sight most grievous,’ he wails, 
‘of all that I have ever beheld : it breaks my heart. But come, 
take off the covering and let me see the worst.’ The robe, placed 
by Tecmessa’s loving hands, is withdrawn: and gazing on the 
dead man, he breaks into loud lamentation. ‘O thou form dread- 
ful to look upon, wherein dwelt such cruel courage, what sorrows 
hast thou sown for me in thy death! Whither can I betake 
myself, to what people, after bringing thee no succour in thy 

trouble! Surely with sunny face and gracious mien” will Tela- 
mon greet me when I come without thee! He who, when good 
fortune befalls him, is not wont to smile more brightly than 
before, what will he not sdy to me—what taunt will he not cast 
against the bastard, begotten from the war-prize of his spear, 
charging me with betraying thee, dearest Ajax, with being a 
coward or a craven, or a traitor, that I might enjoy thine heritage ! 
So will he speak, a passionate man, peevish in old age,’* who is 
ready to quarrel about nothing. And, in the end, I shall be thrust 
out from his realm and cast off, branded by his gibes as a slave 
and no freeman. That is my prospect at home: and in Troy 
I have many enemies, and few helpful things. All this have 
I reaped by thy death. Ah me, what shall I do? How shall I 
draw thee, helpless one, from the cruel point of this gleaming 
sword, the slayer, it seems, to whom thou hast yielded up thy 
breath? Now tlou seest how Hector, though dead, was to des- 
troy thee at the last—while With the girdle which thou gavest 
him, he was gripped to the chariot-rail and mangled, till he gave 
up the ghost. Was it not the Fury who forged the blade, was 
not that girdle wrought by Hades, grim artificer? I, at least, 
would deem that these things, and all things else, are planned 
by the Gods for men: and if any there be who do not like to 
17 This is, of course, cutting irony. : 
18 The ‘morosus et difficilis senex’ of Cicero’s De Senectute. 
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think these thoughts, let toon hold to their own, as I hold to . 


The Chorus interrupts him : ‘Someone is approaching : 
perhaps a foe.’ It is Menelaus who bids him not meddle with 
the corpse, but leave it where it is, a prey to dogs and vultures. 
He defies the hated son of Atreus, who responds with a railing 
accusation. Threats and taunts prolong the debate until Menelaus - 
disappears exclaiming ‘It were a disgrace to have it known that I 
was chiding where I have the power to command.’ Then Tec- 
messa, with her child, comes, and the funeral rites begin. Teucer 
calls Eurysaces : ‘ My child, come hither: take thy place by thy 
sire, and lay thy hand, as a suppliant, upon him. And kneel as 
one who implores help with locks of hair in thy hand—mine, hers 
and thirdly thine—the suppliants’ store. And if any man of the 
host should tear thee by violence from the dead, then for evil 
doom on eyil deed, may he perish out of the land, and himself 
find no grave, and with him be his race cut off root and branch, 
even as I cut off these locks. Take it, boy, and keep guard, and 
let no one move thee, but kneel there, and cling to the dead.’ And 
admonishing the Chorus to defend the corpse till he returns, he 
goes to prepare a grave for it, ‘ though all the world should forbid.’ 
He departs, but comes back in haste, for he had seen the Captain 
of the Greek host, Agamemnon, approaching, sent doubtless by 
Menelaus. The angry king pours out a tirade of bitter personali- 
ties against Teucer and the dead man, whose burial he will 
assuredly forbid. Teucer replies, with equal acrimony, while 
vindicating the prowess and the services of Ajax. ‘Could I dis- 
grace my kinsman whom, when such sore ills have laid him low, 
thou wouldst thrust forth without burial : yea, and art not ashamed 
to say it? But be-sure of this : if thou so cast him forth, with him 
thou wilt cast forth the three corpses of us** also. It beseems me 
to die in this cause, before the eyes of all men, rather than for thy 
wife—or thy brother’s, should I say? ’*° 

And now Ulysses enters. ‘Far off,’ he says, ‘I have heard 
loud speech of the Atreidae over this brave man’s corpse. What 
is it that is in issue?’ Agamemnon tells him that Teucer will 
not leave the corpse ungraced by sepulture, but will bury it, in 
spite of prohibition. A colloquy takes place between them, and 
Ulysses asks if he may speak frankly. ‘Yes,’ Agamemnon replies, 
‘ for I count thee my greatest friend of the Grecian army.’ ‘ Listen 
then,’-says Ulysses. ‘For the love of the Gods, take not the 
heart to cast forth the man unburied, so ruthlessly : and in no 
wise let violence prevail with thee to hate so utterly that thou 


19 Viz. himself, Tecmessa and Eurysaces. 
2° Jebb points out that Teucer speaks with bitter scorn, as if he did not 
know, or’care, to which of the brothers Helen belonged. 
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shouldst trample justice under foot. To me also this man was 
once the worst foe in the army—from the day that I became master 
of the arms of Achilles: yet, for all that he was such towards me, 
never would I requite him with indignity, or refuse to acknowledge 
that in all our Grecian host which came to Troy 1 have seen none 
that was his peer, save only Achilles. It were not just then that 
he should suffer dishonour at thy hands: ’tis not he, ’tis the law 
of heaven that thou dost attack. When a brave man is dead, ‘tis 
not right to do him scathe—no, not even if thou shouldst hate 
him.’ Agamemnon yields. ‘I would grant thee a larger boon 
than this. Yon man, however, as on earth, so in the shades, shall 
have my hatred. But thou canst do what thou wilt.’ 

The Chorus is greatly pleased, and asserts, ‘ Whosoever saith, 
Ulysses, that thou, being what thou art, wast not born wise— 
that man is foolish.’ But Ulysses turns to Teucer and exclaims 
*‘ Henceforth I am willing to be your friend—as staunch a friend 
as I was a foe. And I should like to join in the burying of your 
dead, and to share your cares, omitting nothing which mortals 
can render to the noblest among men.’ ‘Teucer replies: ‘ Noble 
Ulysses, I have only praise to give thee for thy words; and greatly 
thou hast belied my fears. Thou wert his deadliest foe of all 
the Greeks: yet thou dost stand by him with active aid. But, 
son of Laertes, I scruple to admit thy helping hand in these’ 
funeral rites, lest so I do displeasure to the dead : in all else, be 
thou our fellow-worker : for the rest I will make all things ready : 
and know that to us thou hast been a generous friend.’ Ulysses 
departs: and Teucer addresses himself to the solemnity which 
awaits him. ‘Come,’ he says to his Salaminian sailors, ‘come, 
hasten some of you to dig the hollow grave : place, some, the high- 
set caldron girt with fire in readiness for holy ablution : and let 
another band bring the body-armour from the tent. And thou, 
child, with such strength as thou hast, lay a loving hand on thy 
sire, and help me to uplift this prostrate form : for still the warm 
channels are spouting upwards their dark tide. Come each one 
here who owns the name of friend—haste away in service to this 
man of perfect prowess; and never yet was service rendered to 
a nobler man.’ 

































III 


Such, in the brief outline possible to me here, is the Ajax : an 
outline of necessity rendering scantiest justice to the noble drama 
which it seeks, in some sort, to present. I so describe the Ajax 
with no manner of doubt. Some critics, whose scholarship is 
undeniable, undervalue it histrionically. But, in my opinion, Sir 
Richard Jebb is well warranted in holding that it gives evidence 
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of command over the highest art of the theatre. Such, certainly, 
was the impression left upon my mind, as upon his, by its per- 
formance at Cambridge in 1882. We may note that it has always 
been popular: there are more manuscripts extant of it than of 
any other of the works of Sophocles. Shakespeare, beyond ques- 
tion, was largely indebted to it: the late Mr. Churton Collins** 
has instanced some sixteen passages in his Plays where its direct 
inspiration seems evident. 

Now let us look a little at the types of Hellenic mind and char- 
acter which this drama puts before us. And first of Ajax himself. 
He is not here, I may observe, quite what we see him in the 
Iliad. He is, indeed, in the drama of Sophocles as there, the 
leader second only to Achilles, huge as the God of War and as 
valorous, great in attack, greater still in defence as he bears 
before him, like a tower,” his seven-fold shield ; never failing his 
friends at their need, ever swift to the rescue of the whole host 
at a crisis. But here he is exhibited as stained by a fault which 
greatly vitiates his high endowments : that want of piety, of right 
judgment, of the temper proper to mortal man, which, as we have 
seen, drew down upon him the wrath of heaven. This same vice 
of pride, it will be remembered, is represented in the Hebrew 
histories as no less heavily punished by outraged Deity : for it— 
to give two examples—Nebuchadnezzar is turned out to grass for 
seven years, and Herod Agrippa is eaten up of worms. But its 
most stupendous manifestation has been exhibited in our own 
time by the German Kaiser, issuing in the appalling crimes which 
have devastated Europe : crimes for which the punishment whether 
of Nebuchadnezzar, or of King Herod, is manfestly inadequate. 
For the rest, it is significant of a great lacuna in Greek ethical 
conceptions that there is no hint of censure in the Play for the 
monstrous rancour of its hero at the assignment* of the arms of 
Achilles to Ulysses, or for the treacherous attempt to assassinate 
that hero and the Atreidae. Professor Campbell applies to him 
the words in which Tennyson characterises Enoch Arden : ‘ the 
strong heroic soul’ : I cannot think them well applied. 


21 Mr. Churton Collins, in the well-reasoned and scholarly work which lies 
before me, Studies in Shakespeare, contends, and I think proves, that far too 
much has been made of the ‘small Latin and less Greek’ attributed by Ben 
Jonson to Shakespeare : that there is good reason for supposing him to have 
left school with a very competent knowledge of Latin and, it may be, fairly or 
even well grounded in Greek. Latin translations not only of Sophocles, but of 
the other Hellenic tragedians, existed in his day, and the evidence is strong— 
it may be seen in Mr. Collins’s pages—that he habitually used them. 

22 pépwv adnos hire wipyor. 

*°.Surely a very just assignment, if the arguments given by Ovid in the 
Metamorphoses (Book xiii,) may be accepted as fairly stating the case on both 
sides, 

812 
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Pretty** and pathetic Tecmessa comes next, a most charming 
representative, as it seems to me, of a class of women in that 
ancient world whose position is very generally misunderstood. 
‘The misconception is perhaps largely due to a laxity of translation 
from which neither Professor Jebb nor Professor Campbell is 
exempt. They speak of Tecmessa as ‘a bride,’ ‘a wife’ : titles 
which would have been a mockery to the poor ‘ spear-captive ’ 
(aiypadwris). She had not even the status—such as it is—of 
a ‘mistress’ in these days: for a mistress is, at all events, free : 
she had no status at all. She was what she calls herself, a slave 
(SovAn), incapable of marriage, which among the Hellenes was 
sacrosanct, and as jealously fenced round as it now is among 
Catholic Christians. That antique civilisation rested on slavery— 
the slavery of men and women often not inferior, in race or 
culture, to their owners—war being one means by which slaves 
were recruited. And a slave was &uyvyov dspyavov, an animated 
chattel ; the use of their bodies, Aristotle judged, was their func- 
tion, and the best thing that could be got out of them. Professor 
Campbell, commenting on Teucer’s anticipation that his father 
will revile him as a bastard, attributes to him the reflection : ‘he 
will not soften the shame of my birth, though it reflects on him- 
self.’ But I cannot conceive that such a sentiment could have 
crossed the mind of Teucer. His mother Hesione, though the 
daughter of a king, was a spear-captive, a slave, given to Telamon 
by Hercules. And assuredly her lord would not feel that there 
was anything to be ashamed of, that he broke any law, human 
or divine, in those relations with her which resulted in the birth of 
-Teucer. Of course nature is stronger than human conventions, 
or social traditions : and doubtless the spear-captives often became 
as truly devoted to their lords as Tecmessa was to Ajax. As we 
have seen, she was his, body and soul: and she bore him a son, 
who drew them most closely together. Resigning herself to the 
will of the Gods, she is happy in her lot—until the terrible trial 
comes which is to try her, and which does not find her wanting. 

She is as staunch to Ajax as is Teucer, than whom no one 
of those antique heroes appeals more strongly to me. His love 
for his big brother is constantly shown in the Iliad, and is called 
forth, in all its strength, by the tragedy of the suicide. The.cir- 
cumstances were such as to justify, if any would, the refusal by 
the Greek commanders of funeral rites, not only as an indignity, 
but as a terrible punishment, robbing the spirit of rest in the 
nether world. I think there are few things more painful in Pro- 
testant countries than the neglect of the dead. When the under- 


** T use this adjective after Horace : 


Movit Aiacem, Telamone natum, 
Forma captivae dominum Tecmessae. 
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taker has done his dismal function, it may be said of them, in 
the words of the hymn—justly popular for it is very beautiful— 
‘They die forgotten as a dream dies at the opening day.’ No 
solemn anniversaries keep green their memory : no sacrifices are 
offered to hasten their release from ‘ prison for the debt unpaid of 
sins committed here.’ Teucer.is ready to lay down his life, as 
Antigone laid down hers, that Ajax may not lack the ritual of 
the dead. -Nor does he neglect to take Tecmessa and her child to 
Salamis. There he encounters from the aged Telamon the recep- 
tion which he had presaged. He makes ready his ships to seek 
his fortune in unknown lands, resolute in ‘that strong patience 
which outwearies Fate.’ He bids his mariners be of good cheer, 
remembering how they have toiled and suffered with him in worse 
straits : 

O fortes peioraque passi 

Mecum saepe viri, nunc vino pellite curas: 
Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 


And now a few words about Ulysses, the statesman-warrior— 
which, after the Saint, is perhaps the highest type of humanity. 
Sir Richard Jebb says of him—very happily it seems to me—that 
he is ‘ the human exponent of Athene’s spirit.’ She is the Goddess 
of Wisdom: and the highest wisdom for mortals, the wisdom 
which, as she tells him, makes man dear to the Gods is that 
quality of sw¢pocivn at which we have already glanced. It is 
pretty much the recte sapere of the theologians : the frame of mind 
described by a great poet, in what Ruskin®* considered ‘the most 
lofty expression of moral temper existing in English words ’— 


Never elated while one man’s oppressed : 
Never dejected while another’s blest : 


it is that mind well-balanced in adversity and not insolently uplifted 
in prosperity, which Horace enjoins as befitting man, born to die.”* 
Of this mind Ulysses is a type: the great-souled hero who will 
bear no malice against the dead; nay, who secures by his wise 
and earnest pleading the rites prescribed by religion for the soul’s 
repose of his inveterate foe. 


IV 


In the Philoctetes, too, Ulysses plays a great part, and exhibits 
a very different side of his character from that which we see in 
the Ajax. The Greeks have been besieging Troy for ten years: 


25 Lectures on Art, p. 69. 
as Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem: non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Laetitia, moriture Delli. 
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and still its walls stand. But a hope has dawned that they will 
soon fall. A sonof King Priam, Helenus, an accomplished seer, who 
has been taken captive by Ulysses, declares that before the city 
can be captured two things must be done : Philoctetes, a Grecian 
chieftain, must be brought to the Hellenic camp from Lemnos 
where he had been left on the outward voyage of the fleet, with 
the famous bow of Hercules which that hero had given him” : 
and so also Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, must come from the 
isle of Scyros and receive the heritage due to him, his father’s 
wonderful armour. Then Troy would fall. Ulysses undertakes 
to fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos, and is accompanied thither by 
Neoptolemus who had duly obeyed the summons to Troy. They 
arrive at Lemnos in their galleys, and Ulysses unfolds to his 
companion the means for accomplishing their errand. Ten years 
ago the Grecian fleet, sailing to Troy, touched at Chryse, a small 
island close to the eastern shore of Lemnos, to offer sacrifice to 
the Goddess from whom the island took its name. Philoctetes, 
who knew the place—in his early youth he had assisted there at 
a sacrifice offered by Hercules—acted as guide. The altar of the 
Goddess stood in a sacred precinct under the open sky : and as he 
approached it, he was bitten in the foot by a serpent, the guardian 
of the shrine. The wound festered, and its exceeding pain caused 
him to utter loud cries whose ill omen prevented the sacrifices 
and drink-offerings of religion : while its fetid odour rendered his 
neighbourhood intolerable. So he was put ashore at Lemnos, 
and left there asleep: and there he has remained ever since. 
Now the first task is to find him. That is soon done. His 
dwelling is a cave. They cautiously look at it and find tokens of 
him : but he is not there. ‘ He is somewhere not far off,’ Ulysses 
observes: ‘how could a man go far afield with a foot maimed 
by that inveterate plague? Doubtless, he has gone in quest of 
food, or of some soothing herb. Send thine attendant therefore 
to keep watch, lest he come upon me unawares: for he would 
rather take me than all the Greeks besides.’ Neoptolemus 
answers : ‘ Very good: my attendant shall watch the path: and 
say on.’ Ulysses proceeds : ‘Son of Achilles, thou must be loyal 
to thy mission, and help in the plan which I will show thee. Thou 
wilt have to beguile the mind of Philoctetes by the story thou wilt 
tell him. When he asks thee who and whence thou art, say that 
thou art the son of Achilles—touching this there must be no decep- 
tion—and that thou art homeward bound : that thou hast left the 
fleet of the Achean warriors, having conceived a deadly hatred for 
them, because after summoning thee to come from home—their 


2? The gift was made for the service done by Philoctetes in setting fire to 
the funeral pyre of Hercules: an incident dealt with by Sophocles in the 
T rachiniae. 
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only hope of taking Ilion—they have refused to give thee thy © 
father’s armour and have made it over to Ulysses. And then 
heap on me the vilest reproaches, if thou wilt. I cannot approach 
him : if he shall perceive me while he is master of his bow, I am 
lost—and thou, as my comrade, wilt share my doom. No: the 
essence of my stratagem is that thou shouldst win the resistless* 
arms by stealth. I know, my son, that by nature thou art not 
apt to utter or contrive such guile : but victory is a sweet prize : 
bend thy will thereto: lend thyself to me for one little knavish 
day : and then, through all the days to come, be called the most 
righteous of men.’ 

Neoptolemus starts in repugnance from this counsel. It is 
not in his nature to compass anything by indirect, crook’d means 
—nor was it, as men say, in his sire’s. Fair fight? Yes. 
Fraud? No. He is loth that the Greeks should call him traitor : 
but he would rather do right and miss his aim than succeed by 
evil devices. Ulysses replies : ‘ The time was—I was very young 
then—when I had a slow tongue and a ready hand: but now, 
when I come to the proof, I see that words, not deeds, are ever 
the masters among men.’ ‘ You want me then to lie?’ Neop- 
tolemus demands. ‘Yes,’ Ulysses allows, dropping the word 
‘lie,’ however : ‘I say that thou must take Philoctetes by guile. 
It is the only way. He will not yield to persuasion : and, as for 
force, there are his invincible arrows!’ Neoptolemus urges: 
‘You think it then no shame to speak falsely?’ ‘ Not if it brings 
success.’ There is further parley; and then Ulysses puts it: 
‘You will be called wise and valiant, if thou doest this thing.’ 
Neoptolemus gives in: ‘Come what may, 1’ll do it, and cast off 
all shame.’ 

Ulysses departs to the ships. Soon Neoptolemus hears a sound, 
such as might come from a man in weary pain, and sees Philoc. 
tetes approaching : a pitiful figure, trailing his steps with diffi- 
culty : long-haired, long-bearded, solitary, brown, looking hardly 
human, strangely clad, who greets him courteously, apologising 
for his uncouth appearance. Desolate and friendless as he is in 
this lonely isle, Philoctetes is delighted to learn that his visitor 
is the son of Achilles. He then relates how it is that he comes 
to be there, he the son of King Poeas and lord of the bow of 
Hercules, drawing a most pathetic picture of his miserable life 
alone on that desert spot : his home a cave : his food what his bow 
can provide for him : and ‘this is now the tenth year that I-am 
wearing out my wretched days, in hunger and in misery, fearing 
the plague that is never sated with my flesh. Thus have thé 
Atgeidae and the proud Ulysses dealt with me, my son : may the 
great Gods of Olympus requite them with the like sufferings.’ 
Neoptolemus sympathises and, having determined to lie, proceeds 
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to do so in a manner worthy of Graecia mendaz. ‘I too,’ he says, 
‘have felt the villainy of the Atreidae and the proud Ulysses’ : 
and he tells a purely fictitious story of how, after having sent for 
him from Scyros, they refused to give him the arms of his great 
father ; whereupon he sailed for home. ‘And now, son of Poeas, 
farewell : heartily farewell : and may the Gods deliver thee from 
thy sickness, even as thou wouldst. But we must be going, so 
that we may set forth whenever the God permits our voyage.’ 
Philoctetes prays that he may not be left behind. ‘ By thy father 
and by thy mother, my son—by all that is dear to thee in thy 
home—solemnly I implore thee leave me not thus forlorn : help- 
less, amid these miseries in which I live:’ Long does he plead 
in a most pathetic strain : and Neoptolemus assents, and promises 
to take him to the home of his father Poeas at Malis. But before 
they can start for the ships of Nepotolemus, an attack of his 
malady disables Philoctetes. He is overcome by the pain. ‘ Ah, 
it pierces, it pierces. O misery: O wretched that I am! I am 
undone, my son : it devours me: O, for love of the Gods, if thou 
hast a sword ready to thy hand, strike at my heel: sheer it off, 
straightway : heed not my life. Quick, quick, my son.’ After a 
time the fierce imperious anguish lessens. Then, anticipating 
the sleep which usually succeeds the paroxysm, he asks Neopto- 
lemus to take charge of his bow. ‘ Only I beseech thee leave me 
not alone.’ ‘Rest satisfied: I have long been grieving for thy 
load of pain; ’tis not lawful for me to go without thee.’ And he 
gives his hand as a pledge that he will stay. 

The Chorus now sings a short and very beautiful Ode. I do 
not know whether the version which I essay may serve as a faint 


echo of it. 
Come, Sleep that knows nor grief nor woe, 
With gentle breath thy peace bestow, 
And keep, O King, before his eyes 
The dream-light ** which he now descries: 
Come, O Healer of all grief : 
Thy sovereign balm will bring relief. 


Philoctetes awakes : and thanks, with deep emotion, the ‘ friendly 
watchers’ he had never ventured to hope for : and then suggests 
that they should proceed to the ship. Neoptolemus is embar- 
rassed. He has, for some time, been uneasy at the part he is 
playing. He says ‘ Alack, what am I to do next?’ Philoctetes 
asks him: ‘ Whence strays thy speech?’ He replies: ‘I know 
not how I should turn my faltering words.’ Philoctetes suggests 
that the offence of his disease may be an obstacle to his being 
received in the ship. ‘All is offence,’ exclaims Neoptolemus, 


2° The meaning of tdyé’ atyAay has been much disputed: I follow Pro- 
fessor Jebb in rendering it as I have done, 
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‘when a man has forsaken his true nature, and is doing what does 
not befit him.’ And then, after some further speech, Philoctetes 
cries out ‘If my judgment errs not, yon man means to betray me, 
and forsake me, and go his way.’ And Neoptolemus is constrained 
to tell him that his true destination is Troy. He is overcome with 
indignation : ‘ Lost, betrayed,’ he demands the restoration of his 
bow. Neoptolemus replies : ‘No: I cannot restore it : duty and 
policy require me to obey my chief.’ Philoctetes bursts into a 
long impassioned rhapsody: his despairing anguish, Jebb well 
remarks, ‘could not be more pathetically expressed than by his 
transition from imprecation to entreaty, and from entreaty to the 
half-soliloquy in which he imagines the future.’ Neoptolemus is 
much touched. ‘A strange pity for him hath smitten my heart— 
and not now for the first time, but long ago,’ he tells the Chorus. 
‘Thou art no villain,’ cries Philoctetes, ‘but thou seemest to have 
come hither as one schooled by villains to a base part : now leave 
that part to others, whom it befits, and sail hence when thou hast 
given me my arms.’ ‘ What shall we do, friends?’ Neoptolemus 
asks the Chorus : and at that moment Ulysses appears, suddenly, 
from behind the cave. He rebukes Neoptolemus: ‘ Worst of 
men, what doest thou? Give me the bow.’ Philoctetes recog- 
nises him. ‘Ah me, I am betrayed, lost: he it was, then, who 
entrapped me and robbed me of my bow.’ Ulysses replies : ‘ Yes, 
certainly, I :—and no one else : and you will come, along with your 
bow ; or else these men will make you. Our march must begin.’ 
‘No!’ he shouts: ‘did my father beget me to be a slave and no 
free man?’ ‘Nay,’ replies Ulysses: ‘but to be the peer of the 
bravest, with whom thou art to take Troy, and to raze it to the 
ground.’ But Philoctetes persists in his refusal to associate him- 
self with those who have treated him so brutally : he would rather 
‘throw himself straightway from this rock and shatter his head 
on the rock below.’ Ulysses bids the mariners seize him, and he 
pours out his overburdened soul in lamentation, cursing Ulysses 
and the Atreidae. The Chorus observes: ‘ Bitter, with his soul’s 
bitterness, are his words: and he does not yield to his woes.’ 
Ulysses rejoins : ‘I could answer him, point by point, if the time 
served : but now I can say only one thing. Such as the time 
needs, such am I. When the question is of just men and good, 
thou wilt find no one more scrupulous (edc2e8H). But I like 
always to achieve success save, indeed, with regard to thee, 
Philoctetes. We have thy bow which others can bend : Teucer 
is a master-bowman, and I have some skill in the craft. Stay 
here, if thou wilt : pace thy Lemnos and joy be with thee. We 
must be going. Perchance thy treasure will bring me the honour 
which should have been thine.’ - Philoctetes is in dire perplexity. 
The thought of the hated Ulysses bearing his bow is too much 
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for him. He turns to Neoptolemus : ‘Son of Achilles, wilt thou 
too speak no more to me, but depart without a word?’ But 
Ulysses interposes : ‘Come on : do not look at him, lest—generous 
as thou art—thou mar our fortune.’ Philoctetes turns to the 
Chorus: ‘ Will ye also, friends, indeed leave me thus desolate, 
and show no pity?’ They reply that Neoptolemus is their com- 
mander : his words are their law. Neoptolemus says to them: ‘I 
shall be told by my chief that I am too soft-hearted: yet tarry 
ye here, if yon man will have it so, until the sailors have made 
all ready on board and we have offered our prayers to the Gods.” 
Meanwhile, perhaps, he may come to a better mind concerning us. 
For we two’ will be going and ye, when we call you, are fo set 
out with speed.’ And they depart to the ships. 

And now a long dialogue takes place between Philoctetes and 
the Chorus. He laments his unfortunate condition and his 
appalling prospects, solitary on the island, bereft of his bow where- 
by he lives. They tell him that it is his own fault: for when it 
was in his power to show wisdom, his choice was to reject the | 
better fate and to choose the worse. Ulysses was but the envoy 
of the Grecian host achieving, at their mandate, a public benefit 
for his friends. Thus does the Chorus argue, but in vain. Philoc- 
tetes is like the deaf adder which stung him, and refuses to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. No: never, 
never will he go with them: no: though the lord of the fiery 
lightning ‘ wrap him in the blaze of his thunderbolts. Perish 
Ilium and the men before it, who had the heart to spurn me from 
them thus crippled. But, oh, my friends, bring me a sword, 
if ye can find one, or an axe, or any weapon, that I may mangle 
this body utterly, hewing limb from limb with my own hand; 
and die.’ 

At this juncture Neoptolemus enters, followed by Ulysses, who 
asks him: ‘ Wilt thou not tell me on what errand thou art 
returning in such hot haste?’ ‘To undo the fault which I com- 
mitted, when I ensnared a man with base fraud and guile, and 
took from him this bow: to render to him again——.’ But 
Ulysses interrupts. ‘Zeus, what wilt thou say? Thou wilt not 
give it back?’ ‘Yes, verily: I got it basely and wrongfully.’ 
Ulysses endeavours to dissuade him. ‘Hast thou no fear of the 
Achean host in doing this?’ ‘ With justice on my side I fear not 
thy terrors. O son of Poeas, Philoctetes, come forth; leave the 
rocky shelter of thy cave.’ Philoctetes comes forth, unwillingly. 
* Have ye come as heralds of new woes for me?’ Neoptolemus asks 
him. ‘Art thou resolved to abide here and endurest not to sail 
with us?’ ‘I am resolved: all that thou canst say will be said 


7° When all was ready for sailing, a prayer was recited and libations were 
poured. 
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in vain. Never canst thou win the amity of my soul, thou who 
hast taken the stay of my life by fraud and robbed me of it—thou 
most hateful offspring of a noble sire. Perdition seize you all : 
the Atreidae first, and next the son of Laertes, and thee.’ Neop- 
tolemus interrupts him : ‘ Utter no more curses, but receive these 
weapons from my hands.’ Philoctetes cannot believe it. ‘Am I 
being tricked a second time?’ And Neoptolemus rejoins: ‘ The 
deed shall prove the word. Come: stretch forth thy hand, and 
be master of thy bow.’ As he hands the bow and arrows to Philoc- 
tetes, Ulysses suddenly appears, exclaiming ‘I forbid it—be the 
Gods my witness—in the name of the Atreidae and of all the host.’ 
Philoctetes bends the bow at him : but Neoptolemus interposes : 
‘Launch not thy shaft: it suits not with my honour nor with 
thine. Good: thou hast the bow: and thou hast no cause of 
complaint against me?’ ‘No’: is the reply, ‘thou art worthy 
of thy race.’ And now Neoptolemus again endeavours to win com- 
pliance with the request of the Grecian host. ‘Relief from thy 
grievous sickness can never be thy portion till thou come to the 
plains of Troy, where by the son of Asclepius thou shalt be 
cured : and with this bow’s aid, and mine, thou shalt achieve the 
capture of the Ilian town. I know these things are so ordained. 
Helenus, foremost among seers, says plainly that they must come 
to pass.” But he pleads in vain. ‘ What am I to do then,’ he 
asks, ‘if I cannot win thee to aught that I urge? The easiest 
course to me is that I should cease from speech, and that thou 
shouldest live even as now, without deliverance.’ And Philoctetes 
replies: ‘Let me bear the sufferings that are my portion; but 
the promise which thou madest to me, with hand laid in mine— 
to bring me home—that promise do thou fulfil, my son : and tarry 
not, nor speak any more of Troy; for the measure of my lamen- 
tation is full.’ Neoptolemus assents: and they are preparing 
to set forth when they see the heavens opened and Hercules appears 
to them. Zeus, he announces, has sent him from the heavenly 
seat, to stay the journey on which they are departing. Instead, 
they are to go to the Trojan city where Philoctetes shall be healed 
of his grievous malady : and then, chosen as foremost in prowess 
of all the host, shall he slay Paris, shall sack Troy, shall be given 
the prize of valour, and shall carry his spoils home, for the joy 
of Poeas, his aged sire. Hercules ends his exhortation : ‘ But of 
this be mindful when you lay waste the land, that ye should 
reverence the Gods : all things else are of less account in the sight 
of our father Zeus : for piety dies not with men : in their life and 
in their death it is immortal.’*° 

% ob yap nioéBea cvvOrfone Aporois. This is a conjectural emendation, a very: 
old one, which Jebb adopts. I am bound to say that, for myself, I prefer 


the M.S. reading: 4 yap cioéBea ovrOrfoxe: Bporois: piety dies with mortals, 
in the sense that it passes with them into the other world: ‘their works do 


follow them.’ 
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And so they start to go to the ships, the Chorus speeding them 
on this wise : 
Now, one and all, invoking 

The Nymphs that rule the sea, 
Let us set forth, soon hoping 

On Trojan soil to be. 


V 


I think the Philoctetes one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of Hellenic tragedy. The characters are no mere puppets 
of the stage; they live before us—and with us. At least that is 
my experience. While I have been engaged on this article, I 
have seen and heard them : they have been more real to me than 
the phantasms of the daily round, the common task, for whom, 
from time to time, I have had to leave them. Poor Philoctetes, 
generous, large-hearted, winning with that simplemindedness 
which is an ingredient in noble natures,*’ have I not beheld him 
ragged, unkempt, woe-begone, have I not shuddered at the cries 
forced from him by his paroxysms of pain, and echoed his denun- 
ciations of the brutal warriors who have left him alone in his 
misery for all those long years, and sympathised with his hopeless 
anguish at the loss of the newly found friend on whom he had 
counted for deliverance! And Neoptolemus, the bright young 
chieftain—heir to the virtues as to the name of the great Achilles— 
surely Greek literature presents to us no more gracious. figure. 
His ambition is fired, naturally enough, by the picture of himself 
as one of the captors of Troy, and he yields, after an ineffectual 
struggle, to the wiles of Ulysses. But pity for the maimed hero 
who has trusted him, and remorse for the deceit to which he has 
condescended, prevail—his better nature triumphs in the ethical 
contest. I do not think Professor Campbell goes too far when he 
judges that ‘ the juxtaposition of contrasted persons and situations, 
and the delineation of two souls in their mutual workings, so 
complex and sustained, give to the Philoctetes a unique place in 
ancient literature.’ 

But Ulysses, the chivalrous warrior of the Ajaz, .who here 
appears as the aider and abettor, if not the instigator, of the bar- 
barous treatment of Philoctetes, as the tempter of the son of 
Achilles from the paths of virtue and honour—what are we to say” 
of him? Well, we must remember that, in the moral code of the 
Greeks, what we commonly call humanity had no place. The indi- 
vidual hardly counted: he was effaced by the community—the 
City.** Aristotle teaches in the Politics : ‘ No man ought to think 
that he is his own : but all that they are the State’s’ : the reason 

31 T believe I am quoting Thucydides. 

32 So Fustel de Coulanges, not too strongly : ‘La vie de homme n’était 
garantie par rien dés qu’il s’agissait de l’intérét de la Cité.—Za Cité Antique, 
p. 266. 
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being that the individual is posterior** to the State and a part of 
it, and that the part exists only in relation to the whole. That 
was the view unquestioningly held by Ulysses, as statesman, and 
accordingly justice meant for him the common good to which the 
individual good should be sacrificed without hesitation. And this 
view, which he held as a statesman, he held more emphatically 
still as a soldier. The Times which this morning has brought me 
contains a phrase ** worth citing here : ‘ the military man’s exces- 
sive and intolerably arrogant contempt for all the individual 
interests of human life.’ The words are spoken of contemporary 
Germans : but I do not think it would be excessive to attribute such 
contempt to Ulysses. Men are ‘impotent pieces in the game he 
plays’ ; and means—as he avows—to win at all costs. His concep- 
tion of the ‘ moral laws of nature and of nations’ seems almost as 
defective as that which has come to dominate the Teutonic mind. 


And now, before I put the Philoctetes aside, let me note how it 
teems with religious thought. Nowhere else has Sophocles made 
fuller proof of the piety towards the Gods which, in the judgment 
of his contemporaries, was his special note. It was a character- 
istic of the old" Hellenic mind, prompting the cities, as Herodotus 
relates, to spend their first-fruits** upon their temples. Mr. 
Churton Collins considers the burden of the Philoctetes to be 
‘ purification by suffering : the symbolic representation of the just 
and merciful wisdom of that inscrutable power to whom man’s 
most fitting tribute is submission and patience.’** Philoctetes, in 
his anguish and despair, asks how it is possible, when he considers 
his fate, guiltless as he is, and contrasts it with that of evil men 
in great power and flourishing like a green bay tree, to believe in 
the divine government of the world. ‘ We praise the Gods, and 
yet they deal thus with me! Are the Gods good or are they 
evil?’ Sophocles simply puts aside all such thoughts as impious, 
and also as futile because attempting problems beyond the reaches 
of our souls. For him, the highest wisdom is resignation to the 
will of the Gods whose judgments are unsearchable and their ways 
past finding out: and he views with disapprobation, and indeed 
with a stronger feeling, speculation concerning the things which 
they have suppressed in night. ‘TI hate him,’ he sings, in one of 
the Fragments, ‘who seeks to know what is unsearchable.’*” 
Those anxious questionings with which we mcderns are too 


33 Meaning the State is anterior in idea, that is in nature. 

*¢ Tt occurs in a communication from Professor G. F. Nicolai. 

35 So the exhortation in The Book of Proverbs : ‘Honour the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thy increase.’ 

8* Studies in Shakespeare, p. 89. 

*? See G. Donke’s Die religidsen und sittlichen ee des Aeschylos 
und Sophokles, p. 69. 
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familiar, he seems to have ignored. Schiller is perhaps the poet 
of this far-off age who has most in common with him : they both 
hold to the living law which is beauty, light, and freedom. But 
Schiller could not rest in the ‘ religious ignorance ’** of Sophocles. 
In his later days, we are told, he was a prey to ‘an incessant and 
increasing longing for some solution of the mystery of life.’ And 
on the afternoon when he passed away, on awaking from deep 
slumber into which he had fallen, after great physical suffering, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of gladness, ‘Many things are growing 
clear and plain to me.’ They were his last words. Had some 
bright beam fallen from the ampler day then dawning for him? 
A great poet of our own, loyal through times of rebuke and blas- 
phemy to the religion which had been the guide of his youth and 
which brought him peace at the last, has left us this counsel : 


Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 


Have we got beyond it? “ 
W. 8. Litty. 


** T take this fine phrase from Hooker, 





THE WELFARE OF INDIA: 


(I) 
‘RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT’ IN INDIA 


‘THERE is a well-known firm in Bombay which is said at one time 
to have had in its private telegraphic code a word which meant 
‘I did not ask you whether you could, but how you would.’ The 
spirit, though not perhaps the temper, that led to the codifi- 
cation of this business-like retort must be read into the request 
for criticism that concludes Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu’s 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. We may criticise 
details, but the main principle on which the Report is founded is 
not to be impeached. 

That principle is of course contained in Mr. Montagu’s so-called 
‘Pronouncement’ of the 20th of August 1917, the keynote of 
which is that the policy of His Majesty’s Government is ‘the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.’ This statement is immune 
from criticism because it constitutes a promise by the nation to the 
peoples of India that is as binding as any promise can be. ‘True, 
it was in form only an answer to a question: it referred to a 
subject which had not been discussed in Parliament, still less in 
the country ; it was made towards the end of a long Session when 
all the attention of the country was closely devoted to matters of 
even greater importance than the welfare of the Indian Empire. 
And yet, though it was the ‘ most momentous utterance ever made 
in India’s chequered history,’ and initiates ‘the plan of one of 
the greatest political experiments ever undertaken in the world’s 
history,’ Mr. Montagu’s word has settled the whole matter irre- 
vocably. The authors of the Report have explained very clearly 
how resolutions of Parliament cannot bind a Government. Yet 
Mr. Montagu’s single word has bound the country. Mr. Curtis, 
who may fairly be associated with Mr. Montagu in this matter, 
tells us that ‘it was tacitly accepted by the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. Its announcement to Parliament with- 
out provoking a Vote of Censure is equivalent to its acceptance by 
the Imperial Parliament and electorate.’ The British Constitu- 
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tion is very elastic, especially in war-time ; but is it elastic enough 

to enable us to deal a blow at Parliamentary Government in 

England while preparing the way for Responsible Government in 

India? According to all precedent Mr. Montagu’s ‘ Pronounce- 
ment’ bound no one outside the Government, and was at least 
as far from being a national promise as are the contents of a 
King’s Speech. I do not suggest that it is practically possible 
to act up to the letter of this rule; for by representing his own 
words as a national promise throughout India Mr. Montagu has in 
fact given them a weight to which they were not entitled, and 
has created expectations, some of which will certainly not be 
realised. I hope that politicians may find means of showing that 
Mr. Montagu did not speak for the nation, without laying us open 
to an accusation of a breach of that faith which he has tried so 
hard to pledge. But what I am more immediately concerned with 
is that I do not consider the principle of the ‘Pronouncement’ 
free from criticism, and that I believe the more the Report is 
studied the more will it appear that it is wholly mistaken. The 
scheme propounded is of course a transitional one, and it cannot 
be expected to be logical or complete. But if it breaks down, as 
I suggest it does, at its most critical points, that is surely a sign 
that the principle on which it is framed is defective. 

Before noticing those details, however, and their bearing on 
the principles on which they are based, I must, though very shortly, 
say something of the material out of which the authors of the 
Report hope to construct the foundations of the kind of Govern- 
ment that we are familiar with in Canada and Australia. The 
great mass of the people, most optimistically reckoned at only 
95 per cent. of the whole, are poor, ignorant and helpless, far 
beyond the standard of Europe; they do not ask for responsible 
government and are not fitted for it. They are slow to complain 

, and prefer to suffer rather than have the trouble of resisting ; they 
are poorly equipped for politics and do not at present wish to take 
part in them. Till the ryot, who practically constitutes the great 
masses, has learned how to use a vote for his own benefit—it 
sounds like teaching a Suffolk labourer the right use of a family 
idol—he will be exposed to the risk of oppression by people who 
are stronger and richer than he is; but meanwhile he will have 
the help of officials, candidates, those of the educated classes who 
resent the charge that they have looked after their own interests 
rather than his; and lastly of means that ‘we’ must retain in 
our own hands for helping him. Above him are the ‘landed 
aristocracy,’ the larger zemindars as they may be less inaptly 
called, who, mainly under the ‘ pressure of events,’ will learn that 

political life—that is, the hustings and the ballot-box—need not 
impair their dignity and self-respect. This will show them how 
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to organise, argue and make speeches, or get others to do so. 
Then come the ‘smaller gentry,’ the lesser zemindars, who are 
to be the chief agents for the spread of responsible government, 
with the help of ‘the politically-minded’ and intelligenzia, the 
lawyers, money-lenders, and so forth. I think it is these two 
classes that will supply the oppressors of the ryots. 

Such nearly in the words of the Report is the condition of 
the people we have to train to responsible government, and I 
suggest it presents a picture sufficiently unlike anything existing 
in England, or the English Dominions, or the United States, to 
make it doubtful whether a system that we have arrived at after 
the experience of many generations can profitably be imposed on 
India at once, or can be brought to anything that can be called 
fruition within any time that we can contemplate. But more 
than this. The whole idea of politics apart from religion is foreign 
to India ; the Government when represented by a man in unques- 
tionable authority is very great; but religion comes first and 
pervades everything, and in all social relations finds expression 
in the laws of Caste. How Responsible Government is to be 
adapted to Caste the Report does not say. This all-important 
subject is in fact only mentioned five times, more or less, and 
then as cursorily as possible; yet it is the bond that unites 
Hindus, including the most highly educated, against all the rest 
of the world as much as it divides them against one another. 
The most that Mr. Montagu has said about it, as far as I know, 
is in his speech in the House of Commons on the 6th of August 
last, when he pointed out that it, with illiteracy and class-anta- 
gonisms, constitute obstacles to the ‘ democratic progress’ which 
is essential to the success of his scheme, but prophesied that under 
free institutions the characteristics that make it impossible to 
regard India as a democratic nation may disappear. My 
experience of India is limited enough ; but I cannot believe that 
Mr. Montagu’s faith in this matter has any justification, and I 
am sure that those who can speak on the matter with authority 
hold this view more strongly than I do. 

Much more might be said to show how defective is the chapter 
of the Report devoted to the ‘ Conditions of the Problem’ as a 
proof that India generally is fit for responsible government or 
will be so within any time that we need contemplate; but this 
is not the place for any careful investigation of this matter, nor 
am I qualified to deal with it in detail. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, the knowledge acquired by anyone who held an important 
position in India, when applied to the leading problems that the 
Report presents, will, as it appears to me, show that the main 
principles on which it is constructed are hopelessly unsound. 

These problems relate, in the first place, to Provincial Govern- 
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ments, because it is with regard to them that the scheme is most 
fully developed, though those relating to the Central Government 
prepare the way for misfortunes on a larger scale. And here the 
first question that arises is—‘ Who is to be enfranchised?’ The 
answer is that the franchise is to be as wide as possible, and that 
it is to be direct ; that is, that the elected members of Provincial 
Councils, who will form a substantial majority of the whole, will 
be elected by individual votes, and not as at present by municipal 
and local boards. Under these conditions the question arises of 
how many votes there will be and who will be the voters. As 
to the first point, in each of the Provinces of the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay there are over 20,000,000 males ; 
roughly, the male population of each Province is about that of 
the United Kingdom. It seems that the normal size of a Council 
is to be about a hundred. If all the members are elected, which 
they will not be, each member will therefore represent 200,000 
males—no one suggests that we need consider women. How many 
of these will vote on a franchise which is to be made as wide as 
possible it is useless to consider, but it is plain that the number 
of votes must be very small in proportion to the enormous 
populations that have to be dealt with, not only at present, but 
for any time that can be taken into account. And _who will the 
actual voters be? These are the ‘smaller gentry’ of whom so 
much is hoped, ‘ the politically minded,’ the core of earnest men 
who believe sincerely in and strive for political progress, ‘ a ring of 
less educated people to whom a phrase or a sentiment appeals,’ 
and an outside fringe who are attracted by curiosity to see a new 
thing, and not repelled by it as most Indians are. These persons 
are after all few in number, but they will expect to have consider- 
able voting power in every constituency. What room then will 
be left for the great masses who are to learn to protect 
themselves from oppression, and for the landed aristocracy, to 
whom oppression has sometimes been imputed? The question 
must remain unanswered ; but generally as far as the electorates 
are concerned it seems that the government of the Provinces is 
to be handed over to a small class who have much to get and little 
to lose, and that it is to them and them alone that the elected 
members of Provincial Councils will be responsible. I need ‘say 
nothing of the qualifications of this intelligenzia for the duties 
that are to be cast on them, because the only test to be applied 
to all proposals made is whether they will or will not help to 
carry India towards responsible government; and as Mr. Curtis 
says, we can only learn to be just by having opportunities of 
injustice, and the way for all of us, including it seems the 
ryots, to get things done is to endure the results of our own 
neglect in not getting them done. 
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Closely connected with the question of the electorates is that 
of Communal representation, of which much more is likely to be 
heard. The question is whether members of a particular religion 
or race living in a district or a Province, where they are in a 
permanent minority, should be entitled to have their race repre- 
sented in the Council, on forgoing their right to vote as the inhabi- 
tants of a particular district. With two exceptions the authors 
of the Report say No. Communal electorates are opposed to 
the teaching of history; responsible government is the supreme 
necessity ; ‘in Europe it appeared only when the territorial prin- 
ciple had vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and religion 
had ceased to assert rival claims with the State to a citizen’s 
allegiance’: the nations who developed self-government are 
against any such divided allegiance, and such electorates will 
perpetuate and stereotype class divisions. Nevertheless, such 
electorates must be allowed to Mohammedans, partly because 
Lord Morley created them in 1909, and some Mohammedans have 
agreed with the Hindus that they should have them, and they 
have lately been conspicuously loyal. They must also be allowed 
to the Sikhs, who are a distinct and important people, a valuable — 
element in the Indian Army, and are everywhere in a minority. 
So stands the case at present. There can be no doubt that other 
extensive claims to communal representation will be made. How 
far they will be successful remains to be seen ; but any claim that 
is recognised, or indeed any that is urged in good faith, is a sign 
that the country is not suited for the institutions that it is proposed 
to set up. ¥ 

From the electorate we may turn to the Executive Government, 
that is, the men who will be the Provincial Government for all 
practical purposes. This, the Executive Council, will consist of 
the Governor, who will usually be sent out from England, pre- 
sumably a politician of good position though of secondary import- 
ance, two Councillors—one a civilian and one an Indian who will 
in most cases not be a civilian—and one or more Ministers chosen 
by the Governor from among the elected members of Council. 
The Governor and Councillors will deal with reserved subjects and 
be responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament, as a 
Governor and his Executive Council are at present. The Ministers 
will be appointed for the duration of the Council, and will be 
responsible to their constituents, and not to the Council. The 
duties and powers of the whole Executive Council are arranged on 
a system designed to ensure that the fundamental duties of any 
government, such as the preservation of law and order, shall be 
eatried on without a complete collapse, and that others shall be 
performed in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the 
electors. The result is a scheme so elaborate that some part of 
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it is sure to be inoperative, and so inconsistent that the Councillors 
and the Ministers and above all the Governor may find themselves 
in positions that will be impossible for any independent man to 
occupy. As a rule all executive questions will be discussed by 
the Executive Council as a whole, that is by the two Councillors 
and the one or more Ministers sitting together under the Governor : 
though he will presumably consult with his Councillors and 
Ministers apart from one another. The decision on reserved 
subjects will, however, be that of the Councillors, and the decision 
on transferred subjects that of the Ministers. But the whole 
Government will be responsible for all decisions, and both Coun- 
cillors and Ministers will loyally defend all such decisions. The 
difficulty that an independently minded man may have in defending 
in public a measure of which he disapproves and which he has 
done his best to defeat in private is not overlooked and will, it is 
admitted, require mutual forbearance and a strong common pur- 
pose. ‘Two forces may fall different ways’; but this difficulty 
is met by a reference to what happens in England when members 
of a Government may have to choose between loyalty to the 
Government and to their own constituents. The analogy is 
admittedly incomplete ; so incomplete indeed that it leaves out of 
sight the facts that a member of the English Government may 
resign, and that he acknowledges an obligation to a party, which 
he shares with all his colleagues. As to the first, it will be very 
difficult for a Councillor to resign, and if a Minister resigns on a 
point on which there is a strong feeling in the Council it may 
be found impossible’ to replace him. As to the second, the Coun- 
cillors will presumably not belong to any party. There may 
possibly be only one party among the elected members, or there 
may be an embarrassing multiplicity of parties, or in relation to 
different subjects both states of things may exist. But in any 
case Ministers will not necessarily be members of any party, as 
they will be selected by the Governor. Nor will they be respon- 
sible to any party, as they will be responsible not to the Council 
or any part of it, but only to their constituents ; and judging from 
the course of elections so far as they have proceeded at present, 
elections will be decided wholly by local influence, without any 
reference to the measures that a candidate has supported or 
opposed. Under these circumstances the burden of loyalty to the 
Government imposed on its members may well become unbearable, 
and without such loyalty government will be impossible. If the 
position of members of the Government is difficult, far worse is 
that of the Governor. He is not to ‘occupy the position of a 
purely constitutional Governor who is bound to accept the decision 
of his Ministers.’ They will gladly avail themselves of his trained 
advice on administrative questions, he will meet their wishes to 
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the fullest possible extent where they have the support of public 
opinion—that is, I suppose, of effective voters. But he is to 
refuse assent to their proposals when the results of acquiescence 
would clearly be serious. He is to beware of his Ministers’ 
inexperience ; but is not to refuse all his Ministers’ proposals. 
He is in fact to combine the parts of the Governor-General and 
the Prime Minister of Canada, only the population he has to rule 
over will be eight times as numerous, far more heterogeneous and 
infinitely more ignorant of politics. He will not be able to appeal 
to any political party for support, and he will hardly be able to 
resign without disgrace. - He will not have any experience of 
India ; but he will at least have the assistance of the Instructions 
that a Secretary of State in Council will have the pleasant labour 
of drafting. It has at times been supposed that Indian Governor- 
ships are not as attractive as could be wished. The authors of 
the Report hardly make them more so. 

However the Government of a Province is constituted, it is 
obvious that it must have the power of procuring such legislation 
as it requires for ‘the discharge of its responsibilities. The 
Governor assisted by his Councillors is responsible for all reserved 
subjects including the peace and tranquillity of his Province. He 
must therefore be able to procure the enactment of such laws as 
are essential for the discharge of this responsibility, against the 
wishes of the Legislative Council. To do this he will certify that 
a Bill dealing with reserved subjects is necessary, in doing which 
he will have to comply with the Instructions to Governors already 
referred to. If the Council think the certificate is not justified 
they can appeal to the Government of India to cancel it. If it is 
not cancelled the Bill will automatically be referred to a Grand 
Committee of the Council, containing from forty to fifty per cent. 
of its strength; of these the Governor will nominate a bare 
majority, of whom not more than a third are officials, and the 
balance elected by the elected members. This Committee may 
modify the Bill and will report it to the Council, by whom it will 
be debated but nof amended except on the motion of a Member of 
the Executive Council, and it will then pass automatically. The 
Council will have a right to pass a resolution recording any objec- 
tions they have to the measure, which will be forwarded with 
the Bill to the Governor and the Secretary of State, who will have 
power to reject it, as they can any other. The result of this 
complicated plan is that to carry a necessary but unpopular 
Bill through a Council of 100, the Governor must get 6 non-officials 
(there will, it seems, be 15 official members) chosen with a view 
to the representation of affected interests, to support him as regards 
all the essential elements of the Bill. I am told by those ‘who 
have had recent experience in such matters that it is quite possible 
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that this support might not be forthcoming ; but I cannot express 
any opinion on the matter as I have no experience of Legislative 
Councils of my own. However, I may refer to page 19 of the 
Report, where an account is given of the passage of the Defence of 
India Bill in the Indian Legislative Council, concluding with 
the following passage : 

The Bill was naturally rather a severe trial to the Indian elected 
members ; as loyal members they supported its principle; but they made no 
secret of their aversion to particular provisions, and moved many amend- 
ments against which the Government used its official majority without 
hesitation as they would have destroyed the efficacy of the Bill. 


If this is what happened at Delhi on the outbreak of the War, 
what may we expect of Calcutta or Madras in more normal times? 

The prevailing shortage of paper—this is one of the abnormal 
conditions under which criticism of this momentous Report has 
to be conducted—prevents my dealing with the provisions for 
enabling the Governor to procure the money that he considers 
necessary for the proper performance of his duties in respect of 
the reserved subjects. But shortly it may be said that in a 
Province where expenses are increasing, as will generally be the 
case, he may find himself in the position of having to insist on 
his own way against the whole of his Council except the official 
members. His regular Budget is safe, unlike that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but if he wants any addition to it, 
which may well be a more urgent as it will be a more frequent 
need than that for ordinary legislation, he may have to fight for 
it during every year of his tenure of office with all the means the 
law allows him. 

The last point that I can attempt to notice is the position that 
is henceforth to be occupied by the Indian Civil Service. Hitherto 
the basis of the Government of India has been the District Officer, 
the Englishman of from thirty to forty-five who is the head of a 
district containing a million or so of inhabitants, who is ultimately 
responsible for the execution of all Government orders. Hitherto 
he has been generally considered as responsible for the cure of all 
the temporal evils that afflict his district and for the promotion 
of every scheme that may improve it. Henceforth that is to 
cease. If a man wants anything that Government can provide, 
and that is a great deal, he is to apply for it to his representative 
on a local board or in the Provincial Government. He will pro- 
bably not have a vote for either; but that does not matter in 
comparison with the experience he will gain in the working of 
responsible government. The District Officer will thus lose what 
is certainly the most attractive part of his work, which he has 
hitNerto performed with an efficiency that has secured for his 
service the reputation that it bears. He will however retain other 
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duties of the first importance in executing the orders of the Pro- 
vincial Government in regard to both reserved and transferred 
subjects. The Government will be one; but it is quite possible 
that the Councillors and Ministers may be tempted, as the Report 
says, to pull different ways. If the Government policy relating 
to provincial taxation, local governments, the minor forests, 
fisheries (a prolific source of crime in Bengal), or excise, should 
not be consistent with that adopted in relation to the maintenance 
of law and order or land revenue, which is much the same as 
taxation, the District Officer must do his best. At present in 
a case where his powers are doubtful he will probably not suffer if 
his superior officers consider that he acted with care and discretion. 
Henceforth he must be more cautious, as he will have to consider 
the opinions of two sets of officers. Hitherto the Civil Service 
has been with a few practically negligible exceptions an English 
Service. Henceforth it is to be at least one third, increasing to 
nearly half, Indian. Three years ago Lord Islington’s Commis- 
sion recommended the appointment of Indians in the proportion 
of twenty-five per cent. The proposed increase is partly due to 
the delay in effecting this change—a kind of interest on a deferred 
payment—and partly to the introduction of the new policy— 
that, namely, of helping Indians on the way to that responsible 
government of which they have hitherto had no experience. The 
position of the English officer will admittedly be more difficult 
than it has been. ‘He will ,stand aside more from the work of 
carrying out orders and assume the position of a skilled consul- 
tant.’ He will fit Indians to take their place beside him ; he will 
have to convince rather than direct, and prevail in council rather 
than enforce an order. He will be exposed to ‘ vehement and 
sometimes ignorant abuse,’ but he may henceforth defend himself 
(independently of his superiors, it seems) and ‘may explain and 
persuade and argue and refute.’ But how will a young man 
learn how to do all this? He will come out at twenty-one or twenty- 
two and may serve the whole of his career under Indian colleagues. 
His efficiency may suffer—‘ the Moloch of efficiency ’ as a popular 
orator has described it—but that is a consideration of secondary 
importance to the helping India to advance to responsible 
government. 

Such are a few of the points on which I suggest that the scheme 
put forward in the Report breaks down, not because of any want 
of knowledge of the facts of the case or of any care in the appli- 
cation of that knowledge; but because the main principle of 
the Report, ‘the faith that is in us,’ is at fault. The difficulties 
caused by a double government are obvious and freely admitted ; 
but the announcement of the.20th of August postulated that they 
could be got over; so that question is settled. The clothes may 
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seem not to fit; but we said they would, so they do. From the 
first we have made an ever-recurring mistake in governing India 
—namely, supposing that what prevails in England will suit India. 
We made it as regards religion, when we supposed that Hinduism 
was a withering plant and that all India would soon be Christian ; 
we made it as regards education, when we provided schools and 
Universities on English models; we made it in regard to land 
tenures, when we made the Permanent Settlement in Bengal. 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu now propose to make the same 
mistake again on an unparalleled scale. What is the penalty of 
failure? No one can measure it. The Government of India is 
very strong in the sense that it has ‘extraordinary powers; but 
it is very weak in the sense that it works with a very narrow 
margin of safety. How narrow that margin is will, I have no 
doubt, be seen when the Report of Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s Com- 
mittee is published. I may remark parenthetically that I have 
no doubt that the delay in the publication of that Report is capable 
of an unanswerable explanation ; but I am sure that its contents 
will not surprise anyone who has had even the small experience 
that I have had of the lawlessness of Bengal in matters altogether. 
unconnected with politics. I cannot give details here; but can 
only say that, judging by normal English standards, savagery in 
Bengal is very near the surface even in normal times. 

The criticisms I have to offer here are all destructive, and the 
more destructive they are the better I shall be pleased. It does 
not follow that persons who may agree with the views I have 
tried to express: have no alternative scheme to propose. The 
Government of India is and has been progressive to an astonishing 
extent. I can give chapter and verse for it in my own line. My 
own feelings for India generally, and my progressive Bengali 
friends in particular, lead me to hope that the present rate of 
progress may be accelerated; but in order to avoid a secular 
calamity I am sure that that progress must be made on lines that 
are consistent with history and the inherited aptitudes of the 
Indian peoples—which I am ‘confident that the system of 
government that we know as Responsible Government is not. 


Harry lL. STEPHEN. 
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THE WELFARE OF INDIA: 


(II) 
INDIA UNDER THE EMPEROR 


In considering the Montagu-Chelmsford Report we have first of 
all to get into our minds the fact that we have in India a total 
population of 315 millions of whom 244 millions are residents 
of British India; the remainder living in Native States. Any 
Directory will tell us that, of these 315 millions, no less than 
297 millions are entirely uneducated. Only 18 millions out of 
the 315 can read or write at all, and of these only some 1} or 
12 millions have any knowledge of English. The English 
knowledge of most of these, of course, is a mere smattering, 
just sufficient to enable a man to earn his living as a clerk. 
Against this, on the other hand, there is a small minority who 
are most highly educated—men who have come to England 
and have been educated for the Bar, at the Universities and 
in other ways—but allowing that there are 315,000 of these 
who are sufficiently educated to understand and take an interest 
in English political propaganda, that is probably a liberal 
estimate. 

Now the Secretary of State in his six months tour in India 
may have personally interviewed anything between 315 and 3150 
of these highly educated men, but whatever the number, we find 
ourselves face to face with the problem that the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy’s proposals only affect, in all probability, less 
than half a million out of the 244 million residents of British India 
whom they are now asking Parliament to legislate for. 

I fully acknowledge that during the last five years ‘the growth 
of Indian life has been rapid and real,’ as the Report says, but 
still, even supposing that there are a million out of the 244 million 
who really take an interest in these proposed reforms, surely that 
is sufficient to show how carefully we must proceed, and how 
dangerous it is to listen to the cry for the immediate grant of 
Home Rule from the Indian Home Rulers and the half-European- 
ised Indian agitators whose one aim and object is to make British 
Clovernment in India impossible. 

Sir Satyendra Sinha, when giving his Address to the Empire 
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Parliamentary Association in defence of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposed Reforms on the 31st of July 1918, said he was convinced 
that it would ‘be unwise to wait till the termination of the War 
for the working out of the Indian problem in all its complex 
details.’ In that I am with him; by all means let us set to work 
at once. 

I am all in favour of the principle of the gradual development 
of Self-Government in India, but any attempt to force Self- 
Government on the millions of India who know nothing about it, 
and have never even heard of it, against their will, is one that no 
one with any experience of India will ever give his consent to. I 
allude especially to the concluding passage of Paragraph 144 of the 
Secretary of State and Viceroy’s Report. It will be seen that that 
paragraph ends with the following words : ‘ We believe profoundly 
‘that the placid, pathetic contentment of the masses is not the 
soil on which such Indian Nationhood will grow, and that, in 
deliberately disturbing it, we are working for her highest good.’ 

I deny that in deliberately disturbing the contentment of the 
Indian masses we are working for their highest good ; their con- 
tentment is not pathetic: far from it; the contentment of the 
Indian masses is one of Britain’s greatest assets. It is one of the 
proudest marks of the beneficence of British Rule for the past 
hundred years, and deliberately to endeavour to disturb that con- 
tentment is a crime, not only against England, but against India 
too. If the Government permit themselves to be drawn into any 
scheme based on the forcible disturbance of the contentment of 
the Indian massés, they will ruin the peace of India and throw 
the whole country back into the chaos that it was in exactly a 
hundred years ago. The Treaties and measures of 1818 first 
enabled the British Government to establish law and order in 
India. We do not want to see the clock set back for a cen- 
tury and India reduced again to the old days of ‘ Begar and 
Chouth’ (forced labour and blackmail), when the residents of 
Calcutta did not dare to go outside what was then known as the 
Mahratta Ditch. 

There is another statement in the Report that I take exception 
to. At the commencement of Paragraph 228 it is stated ‘The 
crucial test to which, as we conceive, all proposals should be 
brought, is whether they will or will not help to carry India 
towards responsible government.’ That, as has been so ably 
pointed out by Sir John Hewett, is not the real test. The real 
test is that the proposals should conform with the announcement 
made on the 20th of August 1917, and the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy, in proceeding on the lines they have, seem to me to 
have gone beyond the announcement of the 20th of August 1917, 
and this they had no right to do. 
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The words of the announcement of the 20th of August were : 

The increasing association of Indians in every branch of the Administra- 

tion and the gradual development of Self-Governing Institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible Government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empire. 
To that I adhere, and that announcement I support, but what I 
complain of, is, that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy have 
gone behind and beyond that announcement, and have used it to 
further preconceived ideas of their own which are so unmistakably 
summed up in their own words ‘ The faith that is in us’ (Para- 
graph 144). 

The announcement of the 20th of August 1917 contemplated 
progressive steps being taken towards responsible government, 
and that was to be through ‘the gradual development of Self- 
Governing Institutions,’ but the Secretary of State and the Vice- 
roy, in formulating their scheme, have not only gone much 
faster than that announcement contemplated, but they have 
neglected those ‘ Institutions’ altogether. Instead of commencing 
with Self-Governing Institutions and working up from the bottom, 
they have deliberately put these Institutions on one side and have 
worked down from the top, commencing with the Government of 
India and ending at Provincial Government. They have gone 
out of their way to give us a superstructure without any foun- 
dation. I claim that the Government announcement clearly 
directs that the foundations are first to be laid by the gradual 
development of Self-Governing Institutions, and that the super- 
structure is to be built up upon those Institutions, and not started 
from the top, as the Secretary of State and the Viceroy propose 
to do. The whole scheme seems to me to require alteration in 
this respect, and I trust that Parliament will alter it. 

During my thirty-seven years of service in the East, I had 
more experience of Native State Government than I had of British 
Territory Government, and I have seen in many a Native State 
what wonderful results can be achieved by Native Government 
with the friendly advice and help of the British. I know from 
experience alike in India, Persia, and Afghanistan, what a help 
the Indian mind is to the British and what a help the British mind 
is to the Indian, and I can wish for no better thing for India 
than that the two minds should be brought together in equal 
co-operation. India cannot do without Britain. The Maharajah 
of Patiala, speaking on the 13th of June 1918, is reported to have 
said that British rule ‘is an absolute essential for the welfare of 
India.’ All Indians, except the Anarchists, Home Rulers and 
disloyal Agitators, acknowledge this, and let us acknowledge it 
too. 

The real and principal thing desired in India is the first grant’ 
promised in the announcement of the 20th of August 1917, viz. 
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‘The increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
Administration.’ This is of far more importance to the educated 
young men of India looking out for employment than all the 
Councils and Constitutions in the world, and instead of haggling 
over a proportion of 25 per cent. or 33 per cent. of Indians to 
British in the Civil Service, as the Report advocates, let us say 
boldly, and once for all, that our aim and object is absolute 
equality between British and Indians in the administration of 
India from top to bottom. When once the Maharajah of Patiala’s 
statement that ‘ British Rule is essential for the welfare of India’ 
is accepted, it must be accepted also that 50 per cent. of all 
appointments and posts in India right through the whole adminis- 
tration, from top to bottom, is the least that can be held by the 
British unless the welfare of the whole is to be imperilled. I can 
picture no more stable foundation for Self-Government in India 
than the principle of both Executive and Legislative Assemblies 
and Councils in India being composed equally of British and 
Indians sitting alternately round the room and working equally 
together in one undivided Government. Give India an equal voice 
with England by all means in the administration and government 
of India, but to divide the British and Indians up, and pit one 
against the other, would destroy the strength and the harmony of 
the Administration and discontent and friction would certainly 
ensue. 

What galls the Indian mind is, that they consider Indians have 
an unequal position. What galls the British mind is, that the 
work of the British for India is cavilled at by Indians discontented 
with their position. Give both an equal share and an equal 
responsibility in the Government, and you do away with this. 

The Secretary of State and the Viceroy in their Report pro- 
pose (Paragraph 317) to increase the percentage of Indians to be 
appointed to superior posts in the Indian Civil Service from the 
25 per cent. proposed by the Royal Commission to the 33 per 
cent. proposed by themselves, and onwards by degrees as time 
goeson. I say, don’t haggle over percentages. Let us say boldly 
at once, our aim is perfect equality. To leave things open for 
periodical Commissions of inquiry as proposed (Paragraph 261) 
only leaves the door open for perpetual agitation and perpetual 
unrest. I trust Parliament will not approve of this. 

The same principle of perfect equality can be applied to all 
the Councils and Assemblies in the country. The Report proposes 
(Paragraph 272) that of the six ordinary Members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council four should be British and two Indian. Why 
not make it three each for good and all, provided that the same 
principle is adopted right through? 

In the Indian Legislative Council and the Provincial Executive 
and Legislative Councils, whatever the total number may be fixed 
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at for each Council, why not abolish all haggling over this or thaf, 
and open the Councils in equal shares to Indians and British alike, 
and no one can then feel that either is treated unfairly? 

As the Times Correspondent at Simla telegraphed,’ the demand 
is ‘that Indians may be advanced to the higher positions in the 
Government.’ That is the real cry—the cry for paid positions. 
Appointments of Indians to unpaid memberships of Councils or 
Assemblies will not satisfy that cry. It is the paid appointments 
that are wanted. To raise the paid appointments for Indians to 
50 per cent. of the whole will cause the greatest satisfaction ; to 
reduce the unpaid appointments to 50 per cent. of the whole will 
cause no corresponding dissatisfaction, and the Administration of 
India from top to bottom will be on a far firmer and more stable ° 
basis than it could ever be with all the possibilities for strife, 
dissension, and dissatisfaction that will be engendered under the _ 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy’s proposals. 

Personally I wish to see all the various Provinces and racial 
divisions of the country given the greatest autonomy and Self- 
Government possible. I wish to see Self-Government introduced 
to the fullest extent wherever possible, but this Self-Government 
can only be satisfactorily run by the joint action of both British 
and Indian minds working together, and then only in places where 
the Indian community is sufficienfly educated to understand what 
is being done. 

Sir 8. Sinha, in his Address to the Empire Parliamentary 
Committee on the 31st of July 1918, specially dwelt on the fact 
that large backward areas were to be exempted from the operation 
of the proposed reforms, and Paragraph 199 of the Report acknow- 
ledges that additions may have to be made to the tracts specified. 
To my mind all districts where the population are uneducated and 
unable to understand a franchise should be included under this 
provision, and I hope Parliament will see that this is done. 

We must remember India is not a country, but a vast continent 
with a far greater diversity of races, religions, and creeds, than 
there are in Europe. There is far greater diversity between the 
Pathan of the North and the Telagu of the South in India, than 
there is between the Scandinavian of the North and the Greek of 
the South in Europe, and there is far greater diversity between 
the Bengali of the East and the Baluchi of the West in India 
than between the Bulgarian of the East and the Briton of the 
West in Europe. 

We are apt to forget that the Secretary of State and the Vice- 
roy in the proposals they are putting forward for India are dealing 
with a continent as large in area as the whole of Europe with the 
exception of Russia, and the similarity is all the more remarkable 
when we consider that the population of India is almost exactly 

1 The Times, August 30, 1918. 
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the same as the population of Europe without Russia. It is 315 
- millions in the one case and 312 millions in the other,? and when 
we think how impossible it would be to make one franchise and 
one constitution applicable to all the different peoples and nation- 
alities of the various countries comprised in the whole of Europe 
with the exception of Russia, we can realise the difficulties that 
have to be faced in laying down anything like uniform consti- 
tutional reform for all the different nationalities, races, creeds and 
languages that are comprised in the whole of India. 

IT am in favour of the announcement of the 20th of August 
1917, but the complex details necessary to carry that announce- 
ment into effect seem to require much more consideration than 
there has yet been time to give to them, and both the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy will, I hope, recognise that many changes 
will have to be made in their proposed scheme. 

I fully realise that India is a clearly marked geographical unit 
and that there is a certain unity of cult and custom amongst the 
peoples of India despite much diversity of race and language, as 
Mr. William Archer has so ably pointed out in his interesting 
book entitled India and the Future,® and this unity we are endea- 
vouring to foster. The unification of India, though, as Mr. Archer 
remarks,* ‘is not an accomplished reality, but a far-off ideal.’ 
Were the helping hand of the British Government to be weakened 
or withdrawn, this budding unity would cease, and India would 
soon relapse into the chaos of 1818. Were the Government of 
India to abdicate or surrender its power either in the supreme 
Government or in the Provincial Governments, India would 
rapidly resolve itself into the anarchy, murder and pillage, the 
misery and the ignominy, that we see in Russia to-day, as the 
Rowlatt Report abundantly testifies. In fact the whole work of 
1818. would have to be commenced over again. No clamour in 
India can be permitted to cause any risk of this. It is India’s 
interest, therefore, that British help should be strengthened rather 
than lessened, if unity is desired. As‘Mr. Archer puts it: ‘The 
chief danger which India has to fear is the premature dissolution 
of her dependence on Britain.’* All moderate Indians realise this, ~ 
and we in England must do the same. Mr. Archer says’ : 


So long as the withdrawal of outside control would hand over the patient 
inarticulate masses to mere anarchy and class-exploitation, we cannot 
honourablv renounce the responsibility which wisely or unwisely we have 
once for all assumed, 


and no one who reads Mr. Archer’s book can fail to be struck by 
the strength and ability with which he argues the case for Self- 
Government in India. This Self-Government I hope to see built 


; 2? Wm. Archer, India and the Future, p. 126. 
7 P. 49. ‘ P. 289, 5 P. 49. ® Pp. 282-3. 
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up by Parliament on sure foundations, commencing with the 
village Punchayet at the bottom, and working up through Muni- 
cipal, Rural, District and Divisional Boards, till we come to the 
Provincial Councils and the Government of India at the top; not 
commencing with the Government of India and ending at Pro- 
vincial Councils as the Report proposes. 

As to Provincial Councils, let us look for a moment at the 
proposed Reform for Provincial Governments. Here we are to 
have introduced what is called ‘Diarchic’ Government. It is 
proposed to run the Government of all the Provinces on double 
lines, and the word ‘ Diarchy ’ has apparently been specially coined 
to meet the occasion. The very fact that there is no word in any 
language to describe such a form of government as is now proposed 
for Provincial Government in India by the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy, surely shows that this proposal is so absolutely novel 
that there is nothing in history to guide us as to how it will work ; 
and the presumption is, that no Constitution-maker has ever before 
even dreamt of proposing to put two sets of Ministers and two sets 
of Executive Councils into one and the same Province. No Pro- 
vince, no Country, and no Government that I know of, is big 
enough to hold two Executive Councils—government is govern- 
ment and cannot be divided—and I see nothing but endless strife 
in the proposal. Let us have a Government by all means, half. 
British and half Indian, both working together with united and 
equal responsibility, but two Governments, the one British and 
the. other Indian, the one working against the other, spells disaster. 
Nothing could save India under such a régime. I, for one, am of 
opinion that we must combat any such idea for all we are worth. 
The proposal of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy for Diarchic 
Government will not, I hope, be accepted by Parliament. 

Then as to local Self-Government, which is the real foundation 
of the whole scheme. The Report (Paragraph 188) provides for 
complete’ popular control in local bodies, such as Municipal and 
Rural Boards, but abruptly rejects all intermediate Boards between 
these local Boards and the Provincial Councils. 

The Secretary of State and the Viceroy (Paragraph 243) refer 
to the proposals that were laid before them for Divisional Councils 
and for Provincial State Councils (Paragraph 245), and though 
acknowledging the thoughtful manner in which the proposals for 
the establishment of these Divisional Councils had been worked 
out (Paragraph 244) and the consideration and care which the 
skilful preparation and authoritative endorsement of the proposal 
for Provincial State Councils deserved (Paragraph 246), yet they 
proceed summarily to reject both proposals for apparently invalid 
reasons and it is very evident that both of these proposals require 
careful investigation. These proposals have not yet been pub- 
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lished, despite the fact that the Council of India asked for their 
publication, and till they are published both investigation and 
comment are impossible, 

In India District Boards correspond more or less to pur 
County Councils at home, and form a necessary chain in local 
Self-Government ; but to.my mind, owing to the huge size and 
population of the Provinces, Divisional Councils will be required 
as well. 

Take the Bombay Presidency for instance. There it seems 
to me Divisional Councils will be an absolute necessity. The 
Bombay Presidency is roughly divided between three separate 
races and three separate languages—Guzerati, Mahratti and 
Sindhi. The Northern Division roughly covers the Guzerati- 
speaking population, and the Southern Division roughly covers the 
Mahratti-speaking population; while Sind, which is a separate 
Division, comprises the Sindhi-speaking population. Each of 
these Divisions speaking different languages requires its separate 
Council and separate Representation, and this can only be given 
them through Divisional Councils. Elsewhere in other Provinces 
the Division may be a more artificial area and not so absolutely 
distinctive as the Guzerati, Mahratti, and Sindhi Divisions of 
Bombay, but if it is so, that is no objection. The proper links 
in the chain of local Self-Government should be retained, and this 
the Report fails to provide for. Personally, I hope the proposals 
for these Divisional Councils may be adopted by Parliament. 

The Bombay Presidency has a population of some 20 millions. 
Surely these 20 millions speaking three separate languages should 
have their separate Divisional Councils in which each race can 
enlist the services of its best men. English will not be a neces- 
sity in these Divisional Councils, and the local man of influence 
and the real representative of the people will have a chance of 
coming to the front. In the Provincial-Councils, only English 
is spoken, and few but lawyers have a chance. It is sfated (in 
Paragraph 84 of the Report, page 72) that amongst the elected 
Members of the Indian Council, 54 per cent. are lawyers, and in 
the Provincial Councils—despite all reserved seats—there are still 
48 per cent. of lawyers. These English-speaking lawyers are not 
the real representatives of the Indian people. Sir Satyendra 
Sinha, in his Address previously referred to, spoke of ‘ the policy 
of giving the Indian people a larger voice and a larger share in 
the management of Indian affairs.’ I am all with him in that. 
I wish to see the Indian people sharing with us the management 
of Indian affairs, but these lawyers are not the real Indian people. 
The proposed Reforms provide only for the representation of the 
English-speaking minority, not for the representation of the Indian 
people as a whole, and it is the real representation of the Indian 
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people we want to bring i in. The present scheme ein any: 
be altered by Parliament in such a way as to enable i 
people as a whole to be properly represented. 

The immensity of the problem of Self-Government for India 
has been ably described in Part I. (Paragraph 133) of the Report, 
but not sufficient attention appears to me to have been paid to it 
in the proposals under Part II. 

It is stated (in Paragraph 133) that the United Provinces and 
Bengal eachiiaeld as many people as the British Isles, and other 
Provinces are*compared with France, Austria and Spain and 
Portugal respectively. Out of the 244 millions in British India 
226 millions are said to ‘live a rural life,’ and ‘the proportion 
of those 226 millions who ever give a thought to matters beyond 
the horizon of their village’ is stated to be ‘very small.’’ It is 
also acknowledged in the Report that this enormous rural popu- 
lation is ‘ not concerned with district Boards or Municipal Boards ’* 
yet no effort is made to alter the absurd over-representation of the 
educated classes of the towns, and no provision is made for the 
representation of the interests of these village folk. It is not 
however only these 226 millions of village folk who are unrepre- 
sented, but we have the educated Non-Brahmins also crying out, 
especially in Bengal and Madras. Dr. Nair has already spoken 
up for Madras in the address he gave to Members of Parliament 
on the 1st of August 1918, and I was interested to read a letter 
from a Bengali the other day, begging that steps might be taken 
to undo the evils which he says willcome to more than nine tenths 
of the Hindus and Bengalis—‘ those who are outside the clique 
of the Brahmins’ as he expresses it—under the proposed Consti- 
tutional Reforms. He complains that hardly any solicitude has 
been shown in the report for ‘ the millions of silent Hindoos who 
are loyal to their heart of hearts,’ and who have been given over, 
he says, ‘to the tender mercies of the Brahmins.’ He gives 
instances of what the Brahmins do ‘ when the British influence is 
still intact,’ and adds ‘You can easily imagine what dire fate 
awaits these millions at the diminution of British character in 
the Government.’ Last of all, he says, ‘The very day the Report 
was published, a shock of earthquake was felt all over India, and 
this coincidence is rather ominous.’ After such an omen as that 
what Report could pass unchallenged? All the Protests and 
Objections and Memorials against the various proposed reforms 
from the Non-Brahmins, depressed classes, and other communi- 
ties, have not yet been published. Till they are published, we 
cannot comment on them, but I trust the interests of these classes 
may not be overlooked when the Bill comes up in Parliament. 

Another point which seems to me almost universally recognised 

*P. 110. * P. 111. 
Vou, LXXXIV—No. 501 34 
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as. necessary in India, and yet which has been summarily rejected 
in the Report by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, is the 
demand for what is known as Communal Representation. The 
Report proposes to limit this to the Muhammadans and Sikhs,” 
despite the fact acknowledged in the Report’® that the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy had had to reckon ‘ not only with the 
settled existence of the system, but.with a large volume of weighty 
opinion that no other method is possible.’ That large volume of 
weighty opinion must of necessity be heard when the time comes 
for legislation. In this, again, the present proposdls will, I hope, 
be altered and the Electorates so arranged that all communities 
or groups of communities will be represented by their own 
Members: 

Finally there is one more point that has not been touched upon 
so far as I have seen, and that is, that nowhere in the Report is 
there any mention of His Majesty the King-Emperor. It seems 
to have been overlooked altogether by the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy, that His Majesty the King is Emperor of India; 
the Indian peoples have seen their Emperor crowned in India, they 
have acknowledged the authority of their Emperor, and they 
showed in no uncertain manner their appreciation of their Emperor 
at the time of His Majesty’s visit to India. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller, in a memorable letter to The Times of 
the 19th of July 1918, ably pointed out that the subjection of the 
Viceroy in Council to Parliament would appeal to no Indian. 

It is acknowledged in the Report (Paragraph 851, page 278) 
that when India has attained the stage of full partnership in 
the Empire, Parliamentary control will have to be contracted, 
just as it already has been contracted in the case of the Dominions. 
Now that India has been admitted as a full partner to the Imperial 
War Cabinet and to the Imperial War Conference, the time has 
surely come, in my opinion, when this Parliamentary control 
should be contracted in the case of India, just as in the case of 
the Dominions. The proposal to form a Parliamentary Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs (Paragraph 295), and to refer every- 
thing connected with India to that Committee, seems to me to 
be out of place. India, as a full member of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, should take her place by the side of the Dominions-in 
that Cabinet, and the Secretary of State and the Council of India 
should be no more subject to a select Committee of the House of 
Commons than the Representatives of the Dominions. There is 
no select Committee for Dominion affairs, and why should there be 
one for Indian affairs? 

The effect of the devisions lately arrived at by the Imperial 
War Cabinet is that instead of the Prime Ministers of the 

* P. 189. 22 P. 186. 
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Dominions being forced to communicate with the Prinie’ Minister ~ 


of the United Kingdom through a Government Department they 
will now have the right, as Members of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
of communicating direct with the Prime Minister. Each 
Dominion has also been given the right to appoint a Cabinet 
Minister to remain in London in order to attend meetings of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, as a full Member of that body, during 
the absence of Prime Ministers in the Dominions, and these resi- 
dent Dominion Cabinet Ministers will be the means of communi- 
cation between the Dominion Cabinets and the Imperial War 
Cabinet. Similarly the Secretary of State for India resident in 
Lendon can be the means of communication between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Imperial War Cabinet. 

This is the opportunity, as Sir Bampfylde Fuller said in his 
letter of the 19th of July 1918, td give India a form of government 
which all Indians from Rajah to Ryot can loyally accept. 

His Majesty the King has a peculiar position in the loyalty 
and affection of the Indian peoples, and were Great Britain to be 
proclaimed a Republic to-morrow (which God forbid!) the King 
would still retain his Throne as Emperor of India, and would rule 
India from Delhi instead of from London. And tight warmly 
would His Majesty be welcomed there by the Indian peoples. India 
therefore, it seems, should be placed in the same position as the 
Dominions, and be made subject to the Prime Minister and the 
Emperor, and not to Parliament or any Select Committee. 


CHARLES E. YATE. 





‘(HE NINETEENTH ORNTURY 


A CURRENT TENDENCY IN POPULAR 
RELIGION 


A curious change of opinion would seem to have taken place 
among those best qualified to judge of the effect of the War upon 
the religion of England. In the early days of the struggle we 
grew accustomed to the reports of enthusiastic Chaplains and 
others who told us that ‘contact with the realities of life and 
death ’ had brought great numbers of the men of the New Armies 
back to the faith and practices of traditional Christianity. But 
after four years of war we are now told, by most interpreters of 
the signs of the times, that neither the Army nor the civilian 
population has been to any appreciable extent affected by what 
has happened since August 1914. 

We need not pause to consider the causes of this strange 
reversal of opinion. But both verdicts are superficial: chiefly 
because both proceed by the futile method of counting heads. It 
is true, indeed, that the churches are no fuller ; true, that outward 
and visible signs of real spiritual revival, in the Christian sense, 
are far to seek; true, that the War has been conducted by the 
Government, and discussed by the Press, without much explicit 
reference to the will of Almighty God. Nevertheless, the events 
of the past four years have not left England unmoved. There 
are signs of their effect : the Zeitgeist becomes more evident every 
day. ‘The religious spirit of the times may be said, roughly, to 
present two main features: first, a decreasing indifference to 
religion in general ; and secondly, a growing inclination to those 
types of religion which appeal to the innate pragmatism of our 
people, and which seem to guarantee quick and easily verifiable 
results—in response, it must be added, to the minimum expendi- 
ture of spiritual effort. It is of the second of these two features, 
as it may be discerned both inside and outside the churches, that 
I propose to speak. 

The rapid advance of Christian Science and Spiritualism during 
the War cannot be denied. The number of those, in every grade 
of society, who since August 1914 have adopted one or other of 
‘these nostrums as their sole spiritual support is little short of 
amazing. And yet the reason is not far to seek. Both make an 
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obvious appeal to what may be called the ‘ pragmatic instinct.” 
It may be true that 
The Christian Scientist is one 
Who places scant reliance 


On Christianity, and none 
On Science, 


but in hundreds of cases the thing works. It produces evident 
and verifiable results. It satisfies the pragmatic test. ‘ Whereas 
I was blind, now I see,’ is the answer of the disciple to any and 
every objection to his creed. 

The portentous popularity of Spiritualism is to be similarly 
- accounted for. In a recent book, The New Revelation, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle states explicitly that what attracts him and many 
others to Spiritualism—and he is speaking of it as a religion, not 
as a branch of psychical research—is the promise it gives of 
bringing the whole of religion within the reach of the natural 
senses and of eliminating the necessity of faith. The attraction 
is intelligible in these days when every family in England is 
mourning the loss of beloved sons and brothers. The War has 
focussed a great amount of popular reflection upon the state of 
the departed, and it is clear that to vast numbers of people the 
assurances of Christianity seem unsatisfactory and vague. What 
such people ask for is absolute and immediate certainty that their 
loved ones are alive: and they get it—or think they get it—in 
the spiritualistic séance, where the wife may receive direct 
messages from the husband who has ‘ passed over,’ and the mother 
‘may hear her lost son speak or, even, see his face. 

It is no calumny to assert that both Christian Science and 
Spiritualism reduce to a minimum the spiritual effort required 
of their devotees. In neither of these cults is there any emphasis, 
for example, upon the ‘sinfulness of sin.’ Christian Science, 
indeed, meets the problem of moral evil by denying its existence : 
and among the alleged communications from departed spirits there 
is no more significant feature than the implied suggestion. that 
traditional Christianity has always exaggerated the doctrine of 
future punishment for sins committed here. The god of 
Spiritualism is a complacent maiden aunt. 

I must sketch briefly the signs of the prevalence, within the 
Church itself—and for my present purpose I shall confine myself 
to the Church of England—of the tendency we are considering. 
Speaking generally, it is instructive to remember that much of 
the opposition to the project of a National Mission was avowedly 
based on the uncertainty whether it would produce sufficiently 
visible and impressive results ; to observe how many of the clergy 
as well as of the laity shrink, on similar grounds, from empha- 
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sising the missionary appeal of the Church at the present time : 
and to remark the very common tendency to argue that the justice 
of our cause in the present War makes the final issue certain— 
an argument which plainly rests on the assumption that in any 
struggle the side that wins is necessarily the right side—that, in 
short, quod praevalet, id veritas est. 

In the realm of dogma the same tendency is at work in the 
‘liberal’ demand for a non-theological and non-miraculous Chris- 
tianity, as being more acceptable to the modern mind and more 
likely to attract men and women in large numbers. 

But it is in a type of practice popular in ‘Catholic’ circles 
in the Church that the desire for a ‘ pragmatic’ religion finds its 
most obvious expression. The War has given an immense 
impetus to the cult of Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament for 
purposes of worship and adoration. Father Herbert Kelly has 
said recently that the Church of England is on the eve of a revolu- 
tion, and that it will turn on the devotional uses of Reservation. 
That may be an exaggeration : but it is impossible to ignore the 
widespread demand—and that not merely among ‘extreme’ and 
admittedly eclectic congregations—for the perpetual reservation of 
the Sacrament in church in order that the faithful may come and 
say their prayers before It. 

The present writer ventures to suggest that the real motive, 
conscious or unconscious, behind this demand, is to be sought 
in the general tendency discussed in this article. By the clergy 
who advocate it, the practice of Reservation is avowedly 
encouraged on the ground that it ‘works’: it gets people to 
church : it produces popular prayer and devotion in a manner and 
to an extent unknown in this country since the Reformation. 
With large sections of the laity the practice is popular because 
it does make prayer easier: it makes concentration and ‘recol- 
lection ’ less difficult than they are in an ‘empty’ church. The 
Real Presence of Christ vouchsafed in Holy Communion is 
perpetuated in the tabernacle. 

Archbishop Cranmer’s chaplain, Thomas Becon, tells us how, 
in his day, if the priest did not elevate the Host sufficiently high 
at the moment of consecration, the people in church would shout 
‘Heave it higher, Sir John: heave it higher!’ It is this desire 
to see Christ—to have, not only at Mass, but always, His visible, 
tangible presence, that the present writer believes to be the 
driving force behind the current popularity of Reservation and its 
logical complements, Exposition and Benediction. It is the 
demand for a form of Christianity which shall satisfy sight as well 
as faith. 

Now, if what I have written be anything like a true reading 
of the signs of the times, it will be admitted that it is worth 
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while to attempt to estimate their significance and value... And 
there are two tests which a Christian may apply to any and every 
manifestation of the pragmatic spirit in religion. We may ask, 
first, Is it true?—and secondly, What is its relation to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ? (The two tests, of course, are only 
separable for purposes of argument, since to a Christian the 
authority of Christ is synonymous with final truth.) 

Applying: the first test to Christian Science, we are confronted 
at once with the fact that—whatever elements of truth there may 
be in it—Christian Science denies the validity of our moral judg- 
ments. We must choose between Christian Science and the 
universal conscience of humanity. For they cannot both be true. 
If Conscience speaks the truth, then Christian Science does not. 
If Conscience speaks the truth, sin and pain are evil : and Chris- 
tian Science denies this, since it denies that either of them exists. 
It is obvious, further, that the more true Christianity—in its 
broadest sense—-is, the less true is Christian Science. There can 
be no common ground between a philosophy which denies the 
reality of sin and ‘matter,’ and one which asserts that both are 
so real that in order to redeem the world from sin the Son of 
God became incarnate in human flesh. 

Is Spiritualism true? Is it proved that the alleged communi- 
cations emanate from discarnate minds? Has any single case yet 
been adduced which is wholly incapable of being explained on the 
hypothesis of subconscious telepathy? An emphatically negative 
answer is given to these questions by many students of the pro- 
blem. The layman may be content to regard the spiritualistic 
interpretation of certain remarkable phenomena as ‘ not proven’ : 
but there are not lacking skilled and competent observers who are 
convinced that the entire phenomena of the séance are due to a 
combination of human trickery, credulity, and self-deception. 
They are, at best, a flimsy foundation on which to rear a new 
religion. 

There are many who shrink from applying such a test as 
this to a practice which—so it is urged—produces such obviously 
good results as does Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. Yet 
it is surely the case that no result achieved at the expense of truth 
can be regarded as legitimate. It is not difficult to appreciate the 
extraordinary attraction and ‘ atmosphere’ of a church in which 
the Sacrament is reserved. But is Reservation true? Is it, that 
is to say, congruous with the best and highest types of eucharistic 
doctrine? It is difficult to answer this question with an unqualified 
affirmative. It would be beyond the scope of the present article 
to discuss at length the theological aspects of the various extra- 
liturgical cults of the Blessed Sacrament ; and the reader may be 
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referred to various writings by the Bishop of Oxford’ on the 
subject. But a word or two may be said here. 

The habit of paying ‘visits’ to the Blessed Sacrament—the 
resort, that is to say, to an external shrine of the Presence of 
Christ—is only logically defensible, and indeed intelligible, if the 
Presence vouchsafed in actual Communion be regarded as merely 
temporary ; if, in fact, Christ comes to the devout communicant, 
not, as the Book of Common Prayer puts it, and ‘as'the primitive 
Church indubitably held, ‘that we may evermore dwell in Him 
and He in us,’ but for a transient sojourn which ceases as soon as 
the physical processes of digestion begin. But this denial of the 
permanent indwelling of Christ as the result of Communion 
depends upon a particular eucharistic doctrine, namely that of 
transubstantiation, which in its turn depends on a particular 
theory of the distinction between ‘substance ’ and ‘ accidents’ in 
material things—a theory which philosophers have long discarded, 
and which has ceased to have any meaning or value for modern 
minds. In short, the practice of Reservation for purposes of 
worship*—unknown in the Church for the first thousand years of 
her history, and unknown to the Eastern Church to this day—is, 
in the words of a recent writer, ‘the direct outcome of the 
acceptance of the doctrine of transubstantiation as the orthodox 
belief."* In other words, the theological defence of Reservation 
and kindred cults depends upon the denial of the dictum that tran- 
substantiation ‘overthroweth the nature of a sacrament.’ 

At this point I may refer to a recent article in this Review 
by Prebendary Boyd.‘ If I understand him aright, he would 
have little sympathy with the position I am advocating. He 
points out that the Church of England has maintained an attitude 
of rigorous supervision towards the popular and uninstructed use 
of ‘symbolical ordinances,’ while allowing free course to the use 
of the Bible and every kind of theological literature. The Roman 
Church, on the other hand, while extending the widest tolerance 
to the fancies of the multitude with regard to sacraments and 
symbols, has carefully restricted the general use of the Scriptures. 
Prebendary Boyd proceeds to argue that the policy of the Church 
of England in this respect since the Reformation is largely respon- 
sible for her present alienation from the masses of the people. He 

1 The Theological Bearings of certain extra-liturgical Uses of the Blessed 
Sacrament (reprinted from the English Church Review). Dissertations on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation (No. iii). Reservation (Addresses 
by the Bishops of Oxford and Chelmsford). 

2 It is necessary to add this qualification. Reservation for purposes of 
communicating the sick ig not here under discussion. 

2 These are the concluding words of the late Father Freestone’s book 7'he 
Sacrament Reserved. 


* * Magic, Superstition and Faith,’ by Prebendary F. L. ark in The Nine- 
teenth Century and After for sini 1918. 
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regrets, for example, that ‘the Upper House of Convocation, in” 
giving some sanction recently for the Reservation of the Sacrament 
for the sick, has been careful to add that it must be reserved in 
such a place and manner that it ‘‘ may not be used for any other 
purpose whatever.’’ ’* 

Prebendary Boyd writes as follows : 


It has been conclusively shown that the greater part of mankind must 
receive their spiyityal instruction by symbolical instruments and by pictorial 
teaching. 'They-are entirely aloof from the intellectual expression of it. 
This is the fact which the rulers of the Church of England have to reckon 
with and which, through their inherited academical instincts, they are 
afraid to recognise. They are always trembling before those twin spectres, 
Magic and Superstition. But after all, if we compare the worst that can 
happen, as it has actually occurred in practice, of giving free course to the 
sacramental and symbolical instruments and of pressing the unrestricted 
use of the Scriptures, what are the results which we must be prepared to 
face? You have on the one hand, say, a Breton fisherman on a Sunday 
morning kneeling on the cobble-stones in front of an image of the Blessed 
Virgin which is supposed to wink every quarter of an hour; on the other 
hand, you have the British working-man at the same hour in bed with a 
pipe and a mug of beer, reading a Sunday newspaper. ... If they want 
to instruct and to win the masses our rulers must make up their minds to 
run the same risk with the symbolism of the Church as they have been 
content, very properly, to run with the Scriptures, and they must be pre- 
pared for analogous results. ... We need not be overwhelmingly nervous 
because the conceptions and practices of some of our fellow-Christians 
{I read this as a reference to various popular cults of Roman Catholics] 
seem to be psychologically unsound, nor should we make haste to condemn 
the elementary stages of their faith as being tinctured with magic and 
superstition. ... Everyone may make a beginning with the lowest and 
darkest degree of Faith, but all other spiritual qualities belong to the 
favoured few.* 


These extracts fairly represent, I think, Prebendary Boyd’s 
general position. And some obvious comments suggest them- 
selves. In the first place, the inference drawn from the picture 
of the Breton peasant on the one hand, saying his devotions 
before an image of Our Lady, and the British working-man 
on the other, enjoying his Sunday morning bed and beer, 
surely rests on a flagrant petitio principi. It is perfectly true 
that ‘the Breton sailor . . . is, at any rate, turning himself 
to the unseen universe.’ But there seems as little reason 
to assume that his behaviour is entirely the result of the 
Roman Church’s tolerance of crude symbolism, as to account for 
the “gross materialism’ of the English navvy by the unre- 
stricted use of the Scriptures allowed by the Church of England. 
Yet Prebendary Boyd’s argument depends on these assumptions. 
A hundred other factors are in both cases certainly involved. And 
one may fairly doubt whether, after all, the: essential spiritual 


* Ibid. p. 268. * Pp. 271, 273. ' P. 271. 
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difference between the two men is as great as Prebendary Boyd 
suggests. If we consider, say, not the Breton sailor, but the 
Spanish or Sicilian peasant, I am not sure that I should estimate 
their sense of spiritual realities very much more highly than that 
of the Englishman who, it is true, ‘don’t hold with parsons and 
church-going,’ but who says his prayers nevertheless, and does 
his neighbour a good turn when he can, and ‘believes in One 
Above.’ 

But this is perhaps rather captious criticism. I venture to 
suggest that the real and essential weakness of Prebendary Boyd’s 
position is its lack of reference to the ideal of Truth. He seems 
not to recognise that—as I have been trying to point out—it is 
possible to pay too high a price for outward manifestations of reli- 
gion. He is infected with the current ‘ pragmatic’ poison. Like 
the rest of us, he wants to win the masses for Christ. But the 
policy he recommends to the authorities of the Church of England 
with this end in view seems to amount to nothing less than the 
encouragement of superstition—the connivance at ideas and prac- 
tices recognised to be ‘ psychologically unsound’ and unworthy of 
Christianity at its best. 

There is surely a more excellent way : namely, to aim at Truth 
at any cost and in every department of religion. The alienation 
of the masses of thie people from the Church is as indisputable as 
it is tragic. But the reason for this is not, I venture to think, 
the one Prebendary Boyd suggests. A more potent reason is that 
the Church has had so little passion for Truth that she has allowed 
conceptions of Christianity to hold the field which have no relation 
whatever to its real tenets. The real hope of the Church lies in 
the inculcation of the highest and truest conceptions about God 
and Prayer and Sin and Sacraments. The man in the street 
thinks of God as a sort of idealised English Sultan in a far-away 
‘heaven’: he regards sin as equivalent to crime, and as he has 
never come into collision with the police he cannot understand 
why he should be expected to regard himself as a miserable sinner : 
he believes prayer to be the effort to induce a reluctant God to 
attend to his requirements, and since his prayers have not availed 
to save his friends from German gas or his wife and children 
from German bombs he is persuaded that prayer is a waste of 
time. Teach him that God is an ever-present and all-loving 
Father ; that sin is an offence, not against Law, but against Love ; 
that prayer is the means of keeping in constant touch with Jesus 
Christ—teach him these things and let us see what happens, 
before you try to cajole him with ideas and practices for which he 
shows no natural predilection whatever, and which you admit 
to be * psychologically unsound.’ Let the Church aim first and 
everywhere at Truth. We lament that our soldiers are not Chris- 
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tian in any vital sense of the word. But if Christianity were what 
they believe it to be, should we be Christians ourselves? 

There is one further comment I should like to make on Pre- 
bendary Boyd’s article. He quotes the twenty-second, twenty- 
fifth, and thirty-first Articles to support his contention that ‘ from 
the very first, the Reformed Church has hardly been able to find 
words strong enough to express its reprobation of any practites 
which might savour of superstition, and has pulled up the tares 
with an unsparing energy which has not been too anxious about 
the preservation of. the wheat.’ Surely he altogether fails to 
remember that the excessive zeal of the Reformers who framed 
the Articles was due to the fact that they were faced with the 
actual—and deplorable—results of the very policy which he now 
presses upon the Church. 

But this reference to Prebendary Boyd’s interesting article— 
which I had not read until the present one was practically finished 
—is a digression. Let me in conclusion return to the main 
theme. 

It is evident that these various manifestations, inside and out- 
side the Church, of the ‘ pragmatic instinct,’ are akin to the old 
demand for ‘signs.’ And it is a commonplace to remark that 
our Lord met that demand with a consistent refusal, coupled with 
an emphatic insistence on the duty of using the God-given faculty 
of faith. He did, indeed, grant signs—in a sense, of course, all 
His miracles were signs, and in that light the Fourth Evangelist, 
in particular, regards them—but never, so to speak, as signs; 
never in response to'the demand. His miracles were for the con- 
firmation, not the compulsion, of faith. Most of the tendencies 
we have been considering in this article seem to amount to the 
effort to ‘ manage,’ so to speak, and manipulate, to our own ends, 
the signs which God gives us for His purposes. Men insist on 
making an ell out of the inch which in His wisdom God sees to 
be good for them. I do not think that any student of the Gospels 
will contest the conclusion that such tendencies receive no support 
from the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Cyrkit E. Hupson. 
8 Ibid. p. 268. 
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BRITAIN'S TRUE WEALTH AND THE 
UNIMPORTANCE OF THE WAR.DEBT 


Il 


THE AMERICANISING OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


THE United Kingdom and the British Empire can best pay off 
the gigantic debt which is accumulating owing to the War, and 
which may grow to an almost unimaginable figure, by increasing 
production to the utmost and by developing with the greatest 
energy the boundless resources with which Providence has 
endowed them. Thus Britain’s wealth and national income may 
be enlarged so rapidly and so vastly that the cost of the War may 
seem as insignificant to future generations as the cost of the 
eighteenth-century wars, and even that of the twenty years’ 
struggle with Napoleonic France, appears to men of the present 
age. 

In the previous articles’ I have shown that Great Britain and 
the Empire may profit from America’s example by developing 
rapidly the inland transport system and agriculture in the United 
Kingdom and the whole Empire, and that population and general 
wealth and well-being of Motherland and daughter-States may 
be immeasurably increased by the policy of extending and 
improving the railways and canals. 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to show. that the 
manufacturing industries, which are the principal resource of 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, have been as much 
neglected as the British transport system and British agriculture, 
that the British industries also stand in need of far-reaching 
reforms, and I shall show the direction in which the British 
peoples may learn from the American manufacturing industries 
and from American manufacturing methods as well. 

It is yery widely believed that the American people owe their 
enormous wealth mainly to the great extent of their territory and 
to the wonderful, vast and varied resources of the soil. In reality 
the colossal income of the people, which is at least three times 
as great as that of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, is 
chiefly won not in the vast expanses of their plains and mountains 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After, May and July 1918. 
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but within the narrow limits of their towns. This may be seen 
from the following official figures : : 


Value of Production in 1909-1910. 
Dols. 


Manufacturing industries * + + © + 20,672,051,870 
Agriculture au oe * + + © + §,498,311,413 
Mining ee os ee ee 
Forestry eee yess tes eee 684,479,859 
Fisheries (1908) Or wa Ege Pe eee” Tar te 65,567,555 


Total - -+ + + + + 31,912,842,109 


Many Englishmen still believe that Great Britain is the 
greatest industrial country in the world. That belief, which has 
been fostered by party politicians and pseudo-economists of the 
laissez-faire school, is totally unfounded. Until lately the produc- 
tivity of the British industries was unknown. Statesmen, 
economists and others interested in economic facts had to rely 
upon guesswork. Many endeavoured to prove the supremacy 
of Britain’s industries by means of the delusive export figures. 
In 1907 a Census of Production for the United Kingdom was 
taken for the first time. Hence a fairly exact comparison can at 
last be instituted between British and American industrial pro- 
duction. The age of industrial fiction is gradually being replaced 
by that of industrial fact. 

While the first British Census of Production relates to the 
year 1907, the eighth American Census of Production—the first 
was taken as early as 1850—relates to the year 1909. The 
interval of two years between the two Censuses is so small that 
the results obtained may in fairness be compared: Perhaps it 
would be best that in the future British Censuses should be made 
' to coincide in date with the American Censuses. According to 
the two official documents, American and British industrial pro- 
duction was in 1907 and 1909 as follows : 

Number of Value of 
Workers Products 
United States, private menninatiting intustche 
only, in 1909 - - + 6,615,046 4,134,412,000 
United Kingdom, fndhantalen of all kinds pee : 
the production of public utilities, a as gas 
and waterworks, etc.,in 1907 - - + 6,019,746 1,617,340,000 
It, will be observed that the number of workers in the American 
industries was only 10 per cent. greater than that of the British 
industries, while the value of their productions was more than 
two and a half times as great. In other words one American 
industrial worker had, on the broadest average, as great an out- 
put, measured at wholesale prices, as had from two to three British 
workers. Some wholesale prices of manufactured goods are 
slightly higher in the United States than in England, and some 
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are ‘slightly lower. On an average the wholesale, but not the 
retail, price-level is almost identical in the two countries. Hence 
exported American goods can, and do, compete freely with British 
goods not only in neutral markets but in the British home market 
as well. The higher price of American goods, when bought retail 
in the United States, is due to the greater cost of retailing in that 
country, owing to higher wages for shop-assistants etc. It 
follows that one American worker produced approximately as 
much as from two to three British workers. Probably the 
average American worker produced at least three times as much, 
as will presently be shown. This superiority in individual pro- 
duction is a most interesting and most important factor which 
will be discussed further on. 

Comparison of the totals given would seem to show that the 
industrial production of the United States is two and a half times 
as great as that of the United Kingdom. In reality it is con- 
siderably greater. The British Census total sums up the money 
value of all industrial activities. It includes not only all factory 
production but dwarf industries, non-factory production, carried 
- on in shops and private houses as well. In addition it includes 
the value of houses built and of house-repairs, of laundry work 
done, of railways, telegraphs and telephones constructed or 
repaired, of the work done by the productive national and muni- 
cipal services, such as warship-building by the Government, muni- 
cipal gas and water-works etc., all of which are left out of the 
American total. Lastly it includes the production of mines and 
quarries. 

In giving the British total for comparison with the American 
total I have deducted the value produced by the mines and 
quarries, which is omitted from the American figure, but I have 
preserved the large item of public utilities such as gasworks, water- 
works etc., because some of these services are in private hands 
in the United States and appear therefore under the heading of 
Private Industries in the American Census. The American total 
sums up only the production of factories in the accepted sense 
of the word. It expressly excludes not only the produce of the 
public services but also the laundry industry, the important item 
of house-building and repairing, and all those non-factory indus- 
tries which are officially described in the United States as ‘Hand 
and Neighborhood Industries.’ The latter alone produced in 1900, 
when they were specially accounted for, 318,645,0001. worth of 
goods. If we add to the American total this important sum and 
deduct from the British total the large values produced by the 
house-builders and repairers, and by the productive undertakings 
of the State and of the municipalities, and the various other items 
which do not appear in the American total, it will be clear that 
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in 1907-1909 the manufacturing industries of the United States 
produced at least three times as much as the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom, and that all the industrial activities 
of the United States produced likewise at least three times as 
much as all the industrial activities of the British Isles. The fact 
that American industrial production was in 1907-1909 at least 
three times as great as British industrial production cannot be 
gainsaid. 

In the British and in the American Censuses of Prodisbion 
the numerous industries for which statistics are given are divided 
into a few large groups. Let us now compare the British and 
American industries by groups. As the grouping has not been 
absolutely identical in the two countries, some rearrangement was 
necessary to make the results fairly comparable. The rearrange- 
ment effected yields the following comparative and comparable 
data : 

British and American Industrial Production in 1907-1909. 
‘United States United Kingdom 
in 1909 in 1907 


& 
Manufacture of food, drink and tobacco - ~- 1,020,219,000 197,734,000 
Tron and steel and their products, inclusive 
of land vehicles, railway vehicles, railway 


repair shops, shighniiding, ogrioditent: and 
electrical machinery etc. : + 924,704,000 375,196,000 


Textiles and clothing - eer «tt, 612,398,000 
Timber and woodworking trades: fa: 2338 337,655,000 
Leather and leather goods - + + 198,543,000 


Paper and printing = . - + + 235,857,000 
Chemicals 305,320,000 


Stone, clay and anes (exclusive of building 
and repairing) 106,347,000 


Productions of metal, exclusive of iron \ anid ke 4 eu! 
steel - - 248,082,000... 93,465,000 


Various 180,138,000 ;:; ! 34,564,000 
In giving the total of the Stone, Clay and Glass-working indus- 
tries, I have deducted from the British figures the value of 
building and repairing, as corresponding figures are not included 
in the American total. I have not been able to obtain the 
American building and repairing totals, but only the cost of the 
American buildings raised in the fifty-one principal cities. Their 
value compared as follows with that of the buildings erected in 
the whole of the United Kingdom : 
Value of buildings aieed i in ot principal United States itige only 

in 1909 - - - 154,187,000 
Value of buildings raised i in the wee of the United Kingdom i in : 

1907_—- + 39,378,000 

The value of American buildings constructed in the fifty-one 

great towns alone was nearly four times as large as that of the 
British buildings erected in the whole of the United Kingdom. 
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HEWES noting that New York and Brooklyn alone constructed 
in 1909 buildings to the value of 50,063,000/., a figure which 
exceeds that for the whole of the United Kingdom by more than 
twenty-five per cent. 

The superiority in production possessed by the great American 
industries over the British industries is obviously overwhelming. 
This impression is strengthened by comparing a few representa- 
tive individual industries of the two countries. 


Superiority 


or ae United Kin; 
in 1909 in lf oof 


14,672,000 | 41,039,000 
125,678,000 | 132,000,000 
16,711,000 | 18,000,000 
82,616,000 | 67,254,000 


Shipbuilding and re 
exclusive of warships 

Cotton Goods - 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Brewing and malting - - 


British 3-fold 
British 5 per cent. 
British 8 per cent. 
American 25 p.c 
12,707,000 


Soap and candles 


Cocoa, chocolate and con- 


fectionery 
Matches 


Paint, colours pe Seiten 
Railway —_e essa 


waggons 
Pens and sail 
Hats and caps 
Clothing ° 


Glass and glassware 


Cement 


Leather- onaing nat dress 


ing 


Paper 

Gloves - 

Hosiery : 
Boots and shoes - 
Cutlery and tools 

Cardboard boxes - 
Wooden furniture 
Butter and cheese 
Fertilisers - ~- 
Silk goods 


22,898,000 


31,437,000 
2,271,000 
24,978,000 


24,746,000 
2,539,000 
16,598,000 
190,566,000 
18,419,000 
12,641,000 


65,575,000 
53,531,000 
4,726,000 
40,029,000 
102,357,000 
10,653,000 
10,970,000 
43,207,000 
54,911,000 
20,794,000 
39,382,000 
17,957,000 


16,171,000 
862,000 
9,127,000 


9,850,000 
791,000 
5,256,000 
62,169,000 
4,899,000 
3,621,000 


18,289,000 
13,621,000 
1,056,000 
8,792,000 
20,095,000 
2,047,000 
2,067,000 
7,684,000 
10,164,000 
3,542,000 
5,345,000 
1,865,000 


American 2-fold 


American 2-fold 
American 2}-fold 
American 2}-fold 


American 2}-fold 
American 3-fold 
American 3-fold 
American 3-fold 
American 3}-fold 
American 3}-fold 


American 3}-fold 
American 4-fold 
American 4}-fold 
American 4}-fold 
American 5-fold 
American 5-fold 
American 5}-fold 
American 5}-fold 
American 5}-fold 
American 6-fold 
American 7}-fold 
American 94-fold 


Pianos, organs, etc. 
Fire-arms and ssatiitibiltts 
Clocks and watches . 
Motor cars 


American 10-fold 
American 11}-fold 
American 14-fold 


6,822,000 
7,039,000 
49,840,000 


677,000 
613,000 
3,585,000 


Now let us study the progress of some American industries 
since 1850, the year when the first Industrial Census was taken : 
Number of 

Wage-earners 


United States Value of all Industrial 
Population Product 


edit ahaa | 


Dols. 
1,019,106,616 


23,191,876 
| 4:246,494,724 


98,646,491 


957,059 
7,036,337 


1850 
1914-15- 
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Between 1860 and 1914-15 the population of the United States 

increased four-fold, the number of industrial wage-earners seven- 
fold, and the value of their industrial productions no less than 
24-fold. During the period under consideration the value of out- 
put increased three and a half times as fast as the number of 
the workers. In other words, the average production per worker, 
measured by value, was in 1915 three and a half times as great 
as it was in 1850. However, as the prices of most manufactured 


' goods have been greatly reduced since 1850, the quantity of goods 


produced per worker increased considerably more than three and 
a half fold, notwithstanding the great shortening of working hours. 
Mechanical progress has evidently more than quadrupled the 
productive power of the average American factory worker since 
the middle of the last century. 

It is very interesting to follow the development of some of 
the American industries in detail. 


Pig-iron Cotton Goods 











Tons Dols. Dols. Dols. 
1850: + | 563,755 61,869,184 608, 1,809,476 
1860: - | 821,223 115,681,774 73,454,000 6,607,771 
1870: - | 1,665,179 177,489,739 199,257,262 12,210,662 
1880: - 3,835,191 192,090,110 238,085,686 41,083,045 
1890- | 9,202,703 267,981,724 270,527,511 87,298,454 
1900- -| 13,789,242 339,200,320 296,990,484 -| 107,256,258 
1910: +" 27,303,567 628,391,813 507,166,710 196,911,677 
1915- - 30,966,152? | 701,301,000 464,249,813 254,011,000 





Since 1850 the production of woollen goods has increased ten-fold, 

that of cotton goods eleven and a half fold, that of pig-iron fifty- 
five fold, and that of silk goods one hundred and fifty fold. In 
1850 American production in all these was quite insignificant com- 
pared with British production. Now the United States are by 
far the largest producers in the world of iron and steel and of the 
goods made from them, of woollen goods and silk goods, and very 
likely their cotton industry has by now overtaken that of Great 
Britain as well. 

The facts and figures supplied in these pages prove that Great 
Britain is no longer the workshop of the world, that the American 
manufacturing industries which, in 1850, were quite insignificant 
if compared with those of Great Britain, have advanced at so 
extraordinarily rapid a rate that their combined output is now 
three times as great as that of all the British industries, that Great 
Britain has lost her former manufacturing supremacy in all indus- 
tries, except a few, and that the paramountcy even of these few 


2 The figures for 1913 have been given, as the War made American iron 
production temporarily abnormal. 
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has become exceedingly precarious. Naturally it will be asked : 
Why have the American manufacturing industries expanded so 
rapidly as to overtake, and to outpace completely, the old-estab- 
lished, powerful and wealthy industries of Great Britain? 

The cause of America’s wonderful industrial advance is not 
to be found in the great natural resources of the United States, 
for natural resources, however great, do not exploit themselves 
but are exploited by men. The United States owe their indus- 
trial supremacy to the energetic activity of the American Govern- 
ment and people. America’s manufacturing success is due mainly 
to two reasons : to the technical policy pursued by both employers 
and employed, and to the economic policy pursued by the 
American Government and people. 

In the opening pages of this paper I have shown, by com- 
paring the entire industrial production of the United States and 
of Great Britain and the number of industrial workers employed 
in the two countries, that in 1907-9 production per worker was 
approximately three times as great in the United States as in the 
United Kingdom. That fact seems so extraordinary and so incre- 
dible that it seems necessary to establish its correctness by a more 
detailed investigation. Unfortunately the British and American 
industries have been differently classified in the Censuses of Pro- 
duction. Hence one has to rely for comparison on those indus- 
tries for which comparable statistical data are available. In these 
comparable industries production per wage-earner was in 1907-9 
as is shown on the following page. 

The gross output per worker per year gives the value of the 
average worker’s yearly production at wholesale prices. It 
includes therefore not only the value of his personal work but also 
the value of the various materials used by him in manufacturing 
and the general expenses of the factory, such as rent, taxes, depre- 
ciation etc. We can easily ascertain the net output of the workers 
by deducting from the value of their gross product the value of 
the materials which they have used in manufacturing and the 
general factory expenses for which items data are furnished by 
the Censuses. The net output figures resulting from this deduction 
give the value of the work which the workers have actually done, 
as the cost of the raw materials used and the factory expenses 
have been eliminated. The cost of raw materials used in manu- 
facturing and general factory expenses differ in the United States 
and Great Britain. Hence we can best ascertain the efficiency 
of production and of labour in the two countries by comparing 
the net output figures per worker. 

A glance at the table given shows that both the gross and the 
net output per worker was very nearly three times as great in 
the United States as in Great Britain. The gross output per 
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Gross Output per Worker | Net Output per Worker 
per Year per Week 














u 


United United 
States 
in 1909 in 1907 
2 d. - ad 
Boots and shoes 310 0|1 7 4 
Cardboard boxes - 215 0/100 
Butter and cheese a 2,979 1,310 8 30/2 8 1. 
pwr Belay Sie Hegel fe 472 192 |. 417 8/21010 
Clothing - 484 | 158 47 4/1 311 
Cocoa, ta pars con- 
fectionery - - - 662 296 418 5/112 8 
Cotton goods- - - -: 332 236 213 9/110 6 
Clocks and watches «+ - 296 137 | 43 0/17 9 
Cutlery andtools- - - 323 164 41 6/1 8 1 
gm ling tox: 
379 | 184 | 4 4 8;11811 
ase ihe . : 897 422 11116 7;41 1 
Firearms and ammunition . 464 152 492/228 
Gloves - - . 416 233 | 310 9/111 2 
Hats and caps : . : 414 149 | 4 110;1 6510 
Hosiery - - 309 184 22 8j1 3 & 
Leather tanning and dross 
ing 1,054 686 413 1|/2 5 0 
Lime . . ° : . 258 141 3 2 4/113 5 
Brewing and malting - +| 6,209 | 937 1910 5|6 7 8 
Matches - - 1,729 408 73 11)1138 0 
Paint, colours and varnish, 4,012 | 1,375 12 9 3/316 2 
Paper - : 15,846 | 4,201 6 3 6\|2 2 8 
Pens and sail : -| 710 | 241 465 9|19 8 
Printing and publishing . 1,154 1,133 71611);313 1 
Railway valiiaie . . 2,274 1,127 40 5\|2 7 & 
Silk goods se Ee: 989 | 608 39 3/1 1 2 
Soap and neil: -| 2,160 | 1,002 |11 7 8|219 8 
| 
| Average per head for all the | | 
| industries enumerated - 1,747 | 617 617 7 | 2. 2° 7 





average work. per year for all the twenty-six industries enume- 
rated was in 1907-9 1747l. in the United States and only 617. in 
Great Britain. The net output per worker per week for all these 
twenty-six industries was 51. 17s. 7d. in the United States and 
only 21. 3s. 1d. in Great Britain. That is a tremendous difference, 
which shows that the United States are far ahead of Great Britain 
in manufacturing efficiency. It shows that the American indus- 
tries have overtaken the British not so much owing to the 
superiority of America’s natural resources as owing to the 
superiority of American manufacturing methods. 

The table contains all the industries for which comparable 
data can be extracted from the British and American Censuses 
of Production. It has not been compiled with the intention of 


making out a case, and it is to be regretted that some of the most 
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efficient American industries, such as the iron and steel industries, 
the machinery trades etc., had to be omitted. Their inclusion 
would undoubtedly have considerably increased the superiority of 
the output of the average American worker over the output of the 
average British worker. 

Wages depend obviously upon net output. In fact they are 
paid out of net output. As the manufacturer has to find the 
money for the materials used and for the general expenses of his 
factory, the net output of his workers creates the fund which is 
divided between employer and employed. It furnishes both the 
manufacturer’s profits and the worker’s wages. Before the War 
British labour leaders frequently asserted that the relative lowness 
of British wages was due to defective distribution, to the greed 
of the capitalists. The last column of the table establishes that 
before the War British wages were low because of the low value 
of net production per worker. As no factory can be run at a loss 
for a prolonged period, no worker can hope to earn in wages more 
than the net value of his work, and if the net value of his labour 
comes on an average only to about 21. per week, he cannot hope 
to earn more than that sum, even if the manufacturers should be 


-willing to work without profits. Even the advent of the Socialist 


Millennium cannot extract high wages out of a low net production 
per worker. Before the War American wages were on an 
average about three times as high as were British wages simply 
because actual net production per worker was about three times as 
great in the United States as in Great Britain. According to 
official records the following wages were currently paid on the 
Ist of May 1914 in some representative occupations in Chicago 
where good average wages rule : 


Dols. 2s. da 

Bakers’ foreman, day work - : . . . : - 20: = 40 0 
“6 pa night work - - ate , , - 22 = 48 0 

»  Second-hands, day“work - eSjo soe. 71.8 - "18 =-312 0 

- me » _ night werk - ca See, + "20 = 40 0 
Bricklayers- ~- Sif eo lees eR ae RS 
Carpenters . Pail Cag eA try Se 2 Pes, | ME oe O'S 
Builders’ labourers - ~- a ee: +, “I a Sees 
Boiler-makers, manufacturing shops ee RS oe a eee 
= oraanead : ° . . . - 2750 = 510 0 
Moulders . Pt Ae ae Select © 7 «ae = 4-16. 0 
Compositors, English AN ie 4) Ca eee ee Gee me fy 


The fact that before the War production per worker was on an 
average three times as great in the United States as in Great 
Britain is clearly established by the official figures given. It can- 
not be denied. However, as, generally speaking, the American 
workers work fewer hours per week than the British workers— 
there are of course some exceptions—the superiority of the 
American output per worker per hour is even greater than that 
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shown by the figures which relate to their output per year and 
per week. 

Why was an American worker in 1907-9 able to do as much 
work as three English workers engaged in the identical callings? 

A worker’s output depends upon several factors. Among 
these the following two are particularly important: the type of 
machinery used and the power by which that machinery is driven. 
It is generally known that the United States are far ahead of 
Great Britain in the use of labour-saving machinery of the most 
perfect type. However, in addition to better machinery the 
Ameriean industries use far greater engine-power with which to 
keep their machines in motion. This may be seen from the 
following comparative figures : 


Horse-power used in the Twenty-six Trades previously enumerated. 





eas — of —e ee 
In the United States.- - 1,982,777 4,779,225 2,409 
In the United Kingdom - 1,699,572 2,009,354 1,182 


The startling inferiority of England’s industrial output per 
worker is due partly to the indifference to progress and to the 
conservatism of the employers; partly, and probably principally, 
to the hostility of the British Trade Unions to mechanical im- 
provements and to their pernicious policy of restricting output 
by all means in their power. In organisation, and especially in 
mechanical efficiency, the British industries, which formerly stood 
first in the world, are now far behind their American competitors. 
Many competent American observers have pointed out to their 
countrymen the unwisdom of the policy of antagonising machinery 
and restricting output which has been pursued by the British 
Trade Unions, holding them up asa warning example. 
The report Regulation and Restriction of Output published by 
the United States Commissioner of Labour in 1904 stated : 


Perhaps the most significant fact brought about by this investigation 
is the striking difference between . . . Great Britain and the United States. 
. . . In Great Britain the justification of vested rights is avowed, and 
shows itself strongly in the dislike of capitalists to discard old and out-of- 
date machinery and methods of business, and in the obstacles placed by 
unionists in the way of machinery and division of labour which tend to 
eliminate their acquired skill... . 

One can readily understand how difficult it is to make any change what- 
ever in the English engineering industry. Each party knows exactly what 
it is getting when working on traditional lines with traditional machinery 
and old methods. The working man is afraid that if any change, however 
slight, is made, his pay per unit of effort will be lowered. On the other 
hand, the employer is afraid that any proposed change of whatever nature 
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wil] result in friction and controversy with his workmen. He fears that, 
should he reorganise his shop with expensive and more modern machinery, 
his employees would either refuse to work the new machines, or, not being 
familiar with the power of the machinery, would demand a rate of pay 
which would more than absorb the profits from its use, or, suspecting 
that they were not getting a sufficient rate of pay on the machine, would 
restrict the output so as to make the venture unprofitable. 


Mr. F. W. Taylor, the eminent American engineer, who is 
revolutionising industry by his methods of organisation based on 
the minutest time-study and motion-study, told me in a most 
interesting letter : 


Years ago I arrived at the conclusion that under-production was the 
most serious problem which England had to face, and in my lectures in this 
country I have almost invariably spoken of this, pointing out the fact that 
the English people—including their political leaders and the leaders of 
the trade unions—were, as we put it, ‘barking up the wrong tree’ in their 
effort to ameliorate the condition of the working men. 

No amount of readjustment of the joint reward of labour and capital 
can make the English working men materially better off. Their only hope 
lies in an increase in individual output throughout the country. 

I know case after case in England where they use exactly the same 
machines as in this country, but at far less horse-power and at far less 
speed than they should be run, and in a manner so as to turn out nothing 
like half the work that is being turned out in this country; and this is 
due, not to the lack of proper machinery, but to the almost unalterable 
determination of every workman in England to turn out as little work as 
possible each day, in return for the money which he receives. This with 
the English workmen is almost a religion. 

In 1882, when I was a foreman in the machine-shop of the Midvale 
Steel Co., I first became thoroughly convinced of this fact. At that time 
the steel business in this country was comparatively in its infancy, and 
it was impossible for us to get skilled American workmen to carry on the 
steel business. There was at that time quite a large English immigration 
of skilled steel-workers in this country, and we had to depend for some 
time upon these men: to do our work. At that time there were no trade 
unions in the steel business to speak of in this country (at least, they were 
not powerful) In spite of this fact, however, I soon found that every 
English workman was doing everything in his power, first, to restrict his 
own output, and second, to induce every other workman around him to 
restrict output to the maximum possible extent. 

After one or two years of unremitting, kindly effort, I found that it 
was absolutely impossible to persuade the English workmen that it was 
to their interest to turn out a proper day’s work, or even to stop them in 
their campaign of persuading and bulldozing American workmen into 
adopting their theories as to the necessity for restricting output. As a 
result of this we were compelled, in our steelworks, to absolutely make it a 

rule never to employ English workmen. From this time forward, even with 
unskilled American stock, we were able to make extremely rapid progress. 
Our workmen had not yet been inoculated with this terribly pernicious 
fallacy that restriction of output was a necessity for the prosperity of the 
workman. 

To illustrate the restriction of output, we had in our works a locomotive 
and car wheel tyre rolling machine, which was bought from Tangye Brothers 
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in England, and all the apparatus connected with this machine came from 
England. We had a splendid set of English workmen—that is, they were 
fine fellows, and were very skilled workers and personally not lazy or shift- 
less—to run this machine. And yet, after working at it for three or four 
years, they refused to turn out more than fifteen tyres per day. We called 
their attention over and over again to the fact that at this rate of pro- 
duction we were making no profit whatever ; that it was absolutely necessary 
to increase the production of this machine. All of our persuasion and all 
of our talk was of no avail whatever, and we were finally obliged to discharge 
the whole lot of them, to get every man outside of the works, and ourselves 
to train in an entirely new and green set of American workmen, who had 
never seen a machine of this sort. Within three months after training 
them in, we had increased the output from fifteen to twenty-five tyres a 
day, and this output went on, right on the same machine, increasing, until, 
three or four years later, we had an output of 150 tyres a day. 

The great obstacle which you have to overcome in England is not the 
unwillingness of the manufacturers to use modern machinery, but the 
unwillingness of your workmen to properly use modern machinery after it 
is installed. ; 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, the head of the United States Federation 


of Labour, stated on the 17th of June 1917, according to the 
Observer of July 8: 


We are not going to have the trouble here that Britain had with restric- 
tion of production. There has not been any restriction of output for over 
thirty years in America. We in the United States have followed an 
entirely different policy. We say to the employers ‘Bring in all the 
improved machinery and new tools that you can find. We will help to 
improve them still further and we will get the utmost product out of them, 
but what we insist on is the limitation of the hours of labour for the 
individual to eight per day.’ 

Even after the outbreak of war, when munitions etc. were 
most urgently wanted, many British trade unions strove to con- 
tinue limiting output in the traditional manner, partly by refusing 
to abandon their policy of ‘ going slow,’ partly by opposing the 
admission of outsiders to their trades of which they wished to pre- 
serve the monopoly. Their opposition to increasing production to 
the utmost by speeding up production by means of improved 
machinery, by allowing existing machinery to be run at full 
speed etc., and their opposition to augmenting the number of 
workers by what is called ‘dilution,’ has continued in many 
directions up to the present day. 

While the British labour leaders and workers have deliberately 
kept production low by opposing the introduction of the most 
perfect labour-saving machinery—a policy which to some extent 
was also pursued by those short-sighted and unprogressive manu- 
facturers who wished to preserve the methods of their grand- 
fathers—the American manufacturers and their workers have 
consistently striven to increase production to the utmost by using 
the most modern and the most powerful machinery and the most 
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modern methods. The policy of high production has given very 
large wages to the indifferently organised workers in the United 
States, while the policy of limiting output has given wages 
amounting only to one third of the American wages to the 
strongly organised members of the powerful British trade unions. 
The progressive American policy of high production, adopted by 
employers and employed alike, has enriched masters and men. 
The British policy of hostility to progress, the deliberate wasting 
of time and labour, has kept the workers poor, and it would 
ultimately have ruined the industries and the country. The War 
may have saved the situation by waking up masters and men to 
their danger. 

Protection reserves the home market to the national industries, 
gives them a considerable measure of security, and therefore 
favours industrial enterprise, especially on a large scale. While 
the policy of Free Trade has caused British industries to develop 
spasmodically and has caused British manufacturing to be carried 
on inefficiently and wastefully in numerous small and medium- 
sized factories, the policy of giving security to the domestic indus- 
tries adopted by the United States has favoured the concentration 
of the American industries and the rise of gigantic undertakings. 
The superior efficiency of enterprises carried on on the largest 
scale may be seen from the following figures extracted from the 
American Censuses of Production : 


Production of Industrial Establishmenis having a Yearly Output of 
1,000,000 dols. and more. 





| 
Number of Percentage Value of Percentage of 
— all li I 
ee 
| 
Per Cent. | Dols. Per Cent. 

1904 . 1,400,453 25°6 5,628,465,171 | 38°0 

1909 . 2,015,629 30°5 | 9,053,580,393 43'8 

1914 . 2,476,006 35°2 11,794,060,929 | 48°6 


These figures are intensely interesting and extraordinarily impor- 
tant. In 1914 the largest industrial undertakings of the United 
States had together an output of 2,358,812,186/., which was con- 
siderably larger than that of all the industries of the United 
Kingdom combined. These large undertakings more than doubled 
their output during the decade 1904-14. The most remarkable 
fact, however, is that whereas the giant concerns employed only 
35.2 per cent. of all the industrial workers, they produced no less 
than 48.6 per cent. of all the goods made in the United States, 
while the American industrial establishments of a smaller type 
employed 64.8 per cent. of the workers and produced with them 
only 51.4 per cent. of all the industrial goods made. These figures 
summarise in the briefest manner and prove absolutely the 
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superior efficieney of production on the largest scale over production 
on @ medium or a small scale. America’s greatest industrial 
triumphs have been won by its most gigantic undertakings. The 
United States Steel Corporation produces every year more iron 
and steel than the whole of the United Kingdom, the Ford Auto- 
mobile Works turn out every year more motor cars'than the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and some of the most efficient American 
railways systems have each a mileage equalling, or exceeding, the 
railway mileage of the whole of Great Britain. 

The facts and figures given in these pages prove that the 
American manufacturing industries owe their supremacy not to 
the great natural resources of the country, as is often asserted, 
but to the wisdom and energy of the American people and their 
Government. They owe their industrial predominance mainly to 
the following causes : to the employment of the most perfect and 
the most powerful machinery; to their manufacturing on the 
largest possible scale in giant undertakings; to the policy of 
increasing production to the utmost which is pursued single- 
heartedly by masters and workers ; and to the policy of encourage- 
ment and Protection pursued by _ successive American 
Governments. 

The causes of America’s industrial pre-eminence were well 
summarised as follows in the Final Report of the United States 
Industrial Commission of 1902 : 


The following propositions are obviously true: 

1. The more completely the labouring population of the world, and that 
smaller population engaged in combining brain and muscle in production, 
are kept employed, the wealthier the world and the more rapid its advance, 
provided wastes are kept down to a minimum. 

2. The smaller the number of non-producers among adults, the larger is 
the preduction, the more efficient the population as wealth-producers, and 
the more rapid its progress in wealth production and accumulation. 

3. The more generally and effectively the manual labor of the world is 
aided and directed by brain, the higher is its efficiency. 

4. The more generally machinery, and especially automatic machinery, 
can be made to re-enforce producers and distributers of wealth, the higher 
is the efficiency of wealth production. .. . 

The fundamental elements of efficiency in industrial production, in the 
United States as in any country, are perhaps summed up as: 

1. The character of the people, as given form by race, environment, and 
especially by social and political influences. 

2. The physical condition of the people, as determined by their food, 
their habits of life, and exercise. 

3. The skill and efficiency of the people as tool-users. 

4. The quantity and productivity of tools, as determined by design and 
construction, and by combination of the man and the machine under all 
the preceding conditions. 

5. The effective organisation of business for economising all productive 
and distributive forces. 
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Given a people of constitutional vigor and intelligence, with a talent for 
invention and construction, with political freedom and without social caste 
control, with a good system of education of mind and of hand, with abun- 
dance of wholesome food and working day of proper length, with vocation 
and general opportunity free to all, and they will soon acquire tools and 
machinery, and skill in their use, and will promptly attain ability to 
promote their own elevation in maximum degree in minimum time. These 
conditions are probably atthe moment illustrated in larger measure in the 
industrial system of the United States than in any other nation, though 
progress toward their fulfilment is rapid over all the civilised world. 

While the system of the successful American manufacturer and his 
labor-assisting machinery are also largely available to his foreign com- 
petitor, and are, in fact, sometimes employed, the fundamental fact in 
the difference between our industry and that of ofher countries seems to be 
(as testified, for example, by Mr. Harrah, of the Midvale Steel Works) 
the difference between men and the races of men. The conservatism of 
Great Britain and the comparative lack of ambition, and in some cases of 
education, in other European countries, and, above all, their lack of 
freedom, social as well as political, often prevents them from availing 
themselves of known and approved methods, tools, and machinery. The 
American manufacturer thus finds it possible in many branches of busi- 
ness to compete successfully abroad with all nationalities, despite their lower 
wages, and to build up at home the most advanced modern civilisation. 

It is possible, as more fully pointed out elsewhere, that the shorter and 
better-arranged work-day of this country may have much to do with the 
maintained energy, alertness, and ambition of the American working man, 
and thus may be an important factor in his remarkable supremacy in pro- 
ductive power and in excellence of products. The effect of this productivity 
of American labor, and of the better conditions of life coming from lessened 
hours of labor and from larger returns, is illustrated in a very impressive 
manner by the growth of the people in size and in their improved physical 
proportions. The development of American women in height and in 
increased vitality is a matter of common remark. Such are vital and 
social gains through improved methods of industry and general employment: 
of labor-assisting machinery. 


The weighty views of the American Industrial Commission 
should be made known to every British manufacturer and every 
British labour leader and politician. ~ 

In industry as in war success is won not by those nations which 
possess the largest territory and the greatest latent resources but 
by those which are best equipped, best organised and best directed. 
Science has abolished distance. Competition has become inter- 
national, has become world-wide. Hence an industrial State 
which follows the policy of drift, of laissez-faire, which entrusts 
the guidance of its industrial policy to doctrinaires and party poli- 
ticians, and which deliberately discards the idea of national organ- 
isation and nation-wide co-operation, finds itself at the greatest 
disadvantage in competing with highly organised industrial nations 
directed by the best experts. 

It has become generally recognised in Great Britain that indus- 
trial anarchy must be replaced by regulated national effort, that 








the State must harmonise and direct all the economic energies 
of the people. Men only differ as to whether the national indus- 
tries should be guided and controlled by politicians or by bureau- 
crats or by experts. 

Good leaders make good followers. Success in industry as in 
war depends chiefly upon good leadership. As in technical matters 
the expert is superior to the amateur, it is obvious that Britain’s 
economic policy should no longer be determined by uncontrolled 
politicians who are mainly bent upon gaining votes. The 
organised representatives of business should make their influence 
felt in Parliament as they do in the United States. They should 
demand that the great economic interests of the nation should 
no longer be sacrificed to party political considerations and to the 
interests of importers and middlemen. They should insist upon 
the adoption of an economic policy favouring production, and they 
should demand that the great Departments of State which control 
the national business should be organised in a businesslike manner 
and be presided over not by eminent politicians but by the ablest 
business men. 

Many abstract thinkers, political agitators, poets, novelists, 
and visionaries unacquainted with the realities of business have 
urged that as economic individualism has proved a failure it should 
be replaced by Socialism. Ideal Socialism does not deign to con- 
sider practical questions. It dreams of the Millennium. Its 
' Tecommendations need therefore scarcely be considered. Prac- 
tical Socialism means bureaucratic control, means control by 
salaried officials. The principle of successful industry is progress, 
‘is constant change and innovation. The principle of bureaucracy 
is conservatism, is the punctilious observance of, and the rigid 
adherence to, established rules and regulations, is hostility to 
change and therefore to progress. In business matters experience 
is more precious than imagination. If Great Britain wishes to 
recreate her industries she should rely for guidance neither on 
party politicians nor on visionaries but on experts, on business 
men. As the productive industries are far more important as 
creators of wealth than is commerce, and as the manufacturing 
industries are England’s principal resource, the nation should 
rely for guidance in economic matters not on bankers, financiers, 
company-promoters, stockbrokers, merchants, railway directors, 
and other non-producers who have dominated Parliament for a 
long time, but on the representatives of the productive industries 


which create the nation’s solid wealth. England should follow no . 


longer a middlemen’s policy, nor a foreign trade policy, nor a 
cotton policy, but a producer’s policy in the fullest sense of the 
word. She should no longer pursue a short-sighted sectional 
policy which benefits a clamorous or influential part of the com- 
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munity at the cost of all the others, but a broad national policy 
which fosters alike all the productive industries without neglecting 
trade, commerce and finance. 

I have shown in these pages by means of the best official © 
statistics available that before the War the American industrial 
worker produced on an average approximately as much 
goods, as much wealth, as three British industrial workers, that 
American wages were approximately three times as high as 
British wages. It follows that England can treble her production, 
her income and her wealth, that the British manufacturers can 
treble their profits, and their workers can treble their wages, by 
bringing British industrial efficiency up to the level of American 
industrial efficiency. Commerce, trade and banking would 
naturally benefit commensurately from such trebling of output, 
wealth and national income. In the United States not all indus- 
trial undertakings are efficient. Some are extremely efficient and 
some are very inefficient. In the most efficient American factories 
production per man is about twice as great as it is in the 
case of the average American factory. It follows that England 
is able not merely to treble her income and wealth but to 
sextuple them by applying to her industries the best 
methods available, by bringing her industrial establishments up 
to the level of the best equipped and best managed American 
undertakings. Great Britain can easily pay for the War, however 
long it may last and however costly it may be, by Americanising 
her industries. Such a change would vastly benefit manufacturers 
and workers and the nation as a whole. However all efforts at 
reforming the British industries will prove vain unless the workers 
abandon the suicidal policy of restricting output and antagonising 
improved machinery and improved methods. The ancient guilds 
destroyed the industries which they were intended to promote by 
their policy of opposing progress and restricting output, by endea- 
vouring to create an artificial monopoly of labour and an artificial 
scarcity of goods for the benefit of their members. The policy 
of the British trade unions may have similar consequences. Let 
us hope that it will be abandoned. The reform of the British 
industries can be carried out only with the cordial co-operation. of 
the workers. 

J. Evtis BARKER. 
















A MENACE TO PEACE 


CERTAIN persons have become aware that when the end of the 
War comes this country will have contracted a debt of from 
8000,000,000/. to 10,000,000,000/., and that it will be very difficult 
to liquidate that debt out of the income of the nation. In con- 
sequence of that discovery which has been dawning upon us, 
some of us who have incomes but no capital feel that it would 
' be very well if a heavy income-tax could be avoided, and some 
of us who have investments possibly in National War Bonds, to 
which we have subscribed to enable the Government to carry 
on the War, are violently opposed to what is called a Tax on 
Capital. 

Mr. Arnold raised the question in the House of Commons in 
the debate on the Budget on the 23rd of April and his speech was 
shortly reported in The Times of the 24th. Since then the 
Economic Journal has had three articles dealing with the matter 
in its June number, and the Glasgow Herald has opened its 
columns to two articles on the expediency of ‘cutting our loss’ 
of eight or ten thousand millions by transferring the debts to 
persons who have either by inheritance secured or through, thrift 
accumulated capital; and since has been inundated by corre- 
spondence on the subject. The letters are mainly from persons 
who want to relieve their incomes of income-tax by inducing the 
State to take other people’s money to pay the National Debt, 
or from those who, having what is called a ‘resources fund’ or 
capital, as naturally desire to keep it. 

Many of the arguments are founded necessarily on assump- 
tions, but for the purpose of discussing the honesty and expediency 
of the proposal certain figures may be accepted provisionally. 
Thus it seems quite certain that the country’s total indebtedness 
may well amount to 8000 million pounds. Mr. Arnold—it was 
part of his case—put the total taxable capital of the country at 
24,000 millions, but Professor Pigou, in his article in the Econo- 
mic Journal, after using Sir Bernard Mallet and Mr. Strut’s cal- 
culation in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (July 1915), 
came to the conclusion that the aggregate property in private 
hands in the United Kingdom in 1918-14 was approximately 11,000 
905 
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millions, and that at the end of the War it might amount to 
16,000 millions. 
; Now Mr. Arnold is one of those who think that we ought to 
‘pay off’ (as he calls it) three fourths of the National Debt, or 
6000 millions, by two levies : one now, or at the end of the War, 
and another in two years’ time. Professor Pigou, on the other 
hand, with his proposal ofa double death-duty scale and some 
‘steepening of the scale at the upper end,’ thinks the tax might 
be made to yield 4000 millions or half the anticipated National 
Debt. These gentlemen, as I understand them, base their pro- 
posal upon the facts, first, that the debt is ‘ colossal,’ and secondly, 
that if it is to be paid off in the ordinary way it will mean an 
income tax of 7s. 6d. in the pound.’ They seem to agree that in 
ordinary times, when it is a question of financing the normal 
recurrent expenses of Government, income is the obvious basis 
upon which the contributions of different citizens should be 
assessed ; but that now, because the debt is so large, the burden 
should be shifted from thé shoulders of the ordinary citizen to what 
is called the ‘ fund of resources,’ or in fact to the shoulders of those 
who have possibly inherited or those who have earned and saved. 
The bare-faced fact is that they propose to take away either a 
third or a fourth of the accumulated wealth of the country to 
save the purses of those who would—if the debt were to be paid 
in the only honest way—have to pay a heavy income-tax. 

Mr. Arnold, in an article written since his speech and published 
in the Economic Journal, has devoted all his attention—not to 
the real questions, which are : Is the tax a just one? and, secondly, 
Even if it is not unjust is it expedient?—but to showing that if 
the tax is determined on, there will be no difficulty in valuing 
the property of the country (here he is at loggerheads with Pro- 
fessor Pigou) for the purpose, or in collecting it from the shorn 
sheep. Professor Pigou, too, although he tries, as we will see, 
to meet fairly the arguments against a Tax on Capital, also devotes 
a good deal of his space to showing that although there might 
be difficulties it could be realised and collected. It is true he 
has to leave the taxation of ‘immaterial capital’ to be dealt with 

1 The glaring injustice of the proposal will be shown by a simple illustration. 
We have in our time known two men, one who from his profession—the Bar— 
had more than 20,0007. a year, and another who was connected with one of the 
great Insurance Companies who had almost as much. Let us suppose, we do 
not know the facts—that both these gentlemen spent their large incomes and had 
a ‘good time.’ The proposal is that these gentlemen should contribute nothing 
to the extinction of the National Debt although they would on a continuing 
income profit to the extent of some 10,000/. a year each by the removal of the 
income-tax, while a man who hag 2000/. in an investment and draws, let us say, 
1007. a year from it, would have to part with one half of his 2000/. to the State 
and consequently would have his income reduced from 100/. to 501. a year. If 
that is’ equality of taxation as it was understood by Adam Smith, then we 
confess we do not understand the first principles of honest taxation. 
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by an income-tax or by the annual payment of interest on the 


. debt. But the question whether it is practicable or not to-levy 


a tax on capital—and there seems to be a good deal of doubt 
about it—is beside the mark until the propriety of the tax has 
been determined. It is like discussing the question whether Dick 
Turpin will be able to stop the coach on its way to York without 
considering the question whether he is a highwayman and free- 
booter. 

It is of course true that if the necessity of levying such a tax 
were admitted, if the expediency (not for the benefit of people 
who pay income-tax, but) for the benefit of the nation as 
a whole, which only lives by production, were proved, then the 
feasibility of the scheme might have to be considered, and the 
indications Professor Pigou gives, and also the matters which he 
mentions at the end of his article—which he admits are conun- 
drums which he has not attempted to solve—show that the fair 
distribution of the tax is a matter of supreme difficulty. But 
here we are denying the honesty and expediency of the tax, and 
can therefore leave these matters for the most part on one side. 
There are some arguments to which even these writers lend counte- 
nance that are a little unworthy of those who pretend to bring 
forward serious economic contentions. Some for instance have 
declared that capital is mostly owned by persons over forty-five 
years of age, and that as they have not fought in the trenches & 
would be monstrous to make men who had been ‘ over the top,’ 
when they come back, pay the interest and sinking fund to those 
who have lent the money while the latter have been safe in the ‘ dug- 
out’ of age. This point, if it is one, was raised by Mr. Arnold 
in the House of Commons. It is raised again by him in his 
article to which I have already referred. It is mentioned by 
Professor Pigou, who says that the young excel older men in 
physical strength, while the older men excel the young in financial 
strength, and that the levy would mainly fall on persons exempt 
from military service. But here apparently he pretends that 
there would be some ‘equality of sacrifice’ if the young men 
had risked their lives and the old were despoiled of their 
possessions. 

What Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill meant by equality 
of taxation or equality of sacrifice was of course confined to 
monetary sacrifice, and this use of the phrase by our sentimental 
economists, who are out to protect their income, is a wrong and 
perverted use of the words. This weighing deaths or risks at the 
Front against robbery at home is not political economy—it is only 
claptrap. There is no common measure between getting killed 
in the trenches and the money taxes we must pay at home. It 
is true the immense debt, which we deplore but which we have 
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to pay, was meant to protect the lives and prdpéfties of those 


at home, but the expenditure was essential to the continued life 
and well-being of those who fought abroad. Can we go into 
feelings in our levying of taxes? If so, are there not men over 
forty-five, who are to be punished because of their age by this 
new tax, who have had the losses of sons or brothers to mourn, 
while on the other hand many of the men who have fought will 
come home without having been scratched by the War? It is 
unsatisfactory to find those who are in favour of a system of 
taxation in substitution for that at. present in vogue, playing— 
and playing poor melodrama—to the gallery. 

But is it not obvious, in the first place, that war cannot be 
conducted without wealth? And without the nation’s savings 
the War would long ago have been over, and that on the basis 
of a German peace. But further it is the money that these 
persons who are said to be over forty-five years of age—although 
realised property includes the provision which is made for 
those who are unable to work—have furnished to a very 
exigent Government which not only enabled us to carry on the 
War but to win it—if we win it. If we do not, the question of 
a Tax on Capital may for the time remain unanswered. Now if, 
as we hope, we succeed in that enterprise; it will not merely 
be the people who are over forty-five who will profit by it, but 
every British and Colonial subject. Nay, as our orators tell us, 
the money has been spent for the preservation of civilisation, 
which is presumably a matter of some interest to those who are 
in their teens as well as those who are ‘up in life.’ We hope too 
that it will secure this country and even neutral nations a period 
of peace which will enable it and them to develop their resources— 
a beneficence which should prove a valuable asset to every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 

Then there is another matter that calls for protest. Those 
who are in favour of the tax usually try to differentiate their 
position from that of the Socialists who desire that there should 
be no private capital but that all the means of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange should be owned by the State. Small ends 
of big wedges must be insinuating. But some of the advocates 
of this levy on wealth are more inclined to let the cat out of the 
bag. ‘Thus Mr. Hook does not hesitate to say that ‘added interest 
is given to the question by the general demand of Labour that 
some such step should be taken,’ and further on, he adds : 

In dealing with the economic side of the question we should not forget 
the value of such a measure on the general attitude of Capital and Labour. 
Apart from its intrinsic merits a capital tax under the special circum- 


stances of the moment offered by the wealthy owning classes and not extorted 
by pressure [we thought it was to be a tax] could hardly fail to have a very 
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beneficial effect upon the various sections of the community during an 
exceptionally trying period when the nature of these relations may become 
a matter of grave importance. 

This then is the proposal : To satisfy Labour we are to hold 
the rich to ransom. Is it to be wondered at then that we find even 
the threat of such a policy has excited reasonable fears? A writer 
in the Daily Telegraph in January 1918 said ‘ When once an easy 
way of getting hold of a big sum of realised wealth is discovered 
Socialism will not be content -with one bite, but will want a second 
and a third bite later on until there is nothing left.’ It was too 
in this connexion that Sir Edward Carson, speaking at a conference 
in Westminster called by the National Union of Manufacturers 
on the 23rd of July 1918, said : 

I ask the Government to listen to the voice of manufacturers as well 

as to the voice of Labour, and not always to be imagining that we can 
have Labour without Capital, and that the only thing you have to do is 
to encourage the one and not the other. 
And referring to relieving the debt by a levy on capital 
he said ‘That is dangerous talk. Anything like confiscation of 
capital in this country would be the beginning of the end of all 
commercial confidence and security.’ 

But leaving these by-ways on one side it is worth while, as 
we suggested, considering the question of the honesty and expe- 
diency of the proposal. There is one thing that these gentlemen 
seem to overlook, and that is that the National Debt can only be 
met by production. We have thrown away millions in guns, 
high explosives, transport and the like, and as the nation had 
not enough of money to buy these it had to borrow the money 
to pay for them. That money has gone, been spent, and we have 
next to nothing to show for it. But the debt remains, and as 
an honest State we ought to pay it. And the only way to get 
the money to pay for it is for the nation to produce—produce, 
and out of that product to liquidate the debt as soon as it can. 
It is mere léger de main to say the debt is wiped out when it has 
merely been transferred from the shoulders of the State to the 
shoulders of those who have been thrifty. If I borrow or steal 5s. 
to pay a debt, I may satisfy my creditor, but I have got another 
of whom I have borrowed the 5s. if I was honest, or a debt of 
honour, let us call it, to the man I stole it from, if I wasn’t honest. 
But there has been in the mouths of those who would have us 
play this ‘ confidence trick’ a protest that they will not be ‘ shouted 
down,’ and that what they propose is not ‘repudiation,’ which 
they seem to admit would be a disastrous experiment—for they 
explain, if it was their intention to take one fourth of the 
holdings of War Bonds by those who have subscribed for them 
and leave other investments untouched by the tax, that would 
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be repudiation, and would be wholly unjustifiable, as differ- 
entiating between one kind of material capital and another. 
It is true that the word ‘repudiation’ does not apply strictly 
to a tax which takes away, we will say, a half of the 
country’s indebtedness to me by what is called cancellation of 
the half of my War Bonds, because a man who has not sub- 
scribed to the War Loan but holds 10,000/. in London and 
North Western Railway Company’s Debentures is to part with 
the half of these. But though the word ‘repudiation’ is not 
applicable to the latter compulsory parting with stock, ‘ confis- 
cation ’ is, and it is difficult to determine which word is the more 
opprobrious. So much then for their repudiation of the stigma 
which is cast upon them when they are accused of desiring to 
get out of the country’s obligations by a refusal to pay. It is no 
satisfaction to the man who is taxed on Professor Pigou’s scheme 
on a Double Death Duties Scale, and instead of getting back 
the 10,0001. he put in National War Bonds gets back the 10,0001. 
and has to pay or hand over half his Bonds to the tax-collector 
which are to be cancelled, that his 50001. has not been repudiated 
but that his 10,0001. has been taxed. 

But there is another aspect in which this matter may be looked 
at. All the advocates admit that the tax upon foreign holders of 
our debt would amount to real repudiation. It is difficult to follow 
the working of these economic minds. A.B., who is a French- 
man and lives in Paris, subscribed 10,0001. to National War 
Bonds, and a tax of 50 per cent. is put upon it. To that extent 
the country has by admission repudiated one half of its obligations 
to A.B., and A.B. is a poorer man by 5000/1. But C.D. lives 
in London, and under the pressure of the Government, the Press, 
and even the pulpit he too subscribed 10,000]. to National War 
Bonds; he too under the supposed tax will have to pay 5000l., 
but as all his fellow-citizens stand to lose capital in the same 
proportion, it is not repudiation. Of course, if the whole loan 
was subscribed for in the country, and if the State takes from 
Peter to pay Paul, both Peter and Paul being British subjects, 
the nation is none the poorer, for what Peter lost Paul has gained.” 
But although this is the sort of transaction which is supposed 
to take place when a capital tax is laid on to pay off the National 
Debt, or a part of it, this is not what in fact takes place. When 
you pretend to pay Paul, you only give him half what you pro- 
mised him, for he has to give up one half of his National War 
Bonds and these are to be cancelled. The result is that as one 
half of the capital of the country has been taken to ‘pay off’ 
one half of the National Debt, it has not been paid at all. The 


2 Nor is the Nation as a Nation poorer if I have lost my purse and Dick 
Turpin has got it. 
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State has got rid of it, but to the extent of the half of his holding 
Paul has not been paid. 

But the question of how we are to pay our debts is so important 
that the matter raised by these somewhat rash proposals is worth 
considering. The exponents of the new doctrine sneer at the 
politico-economical views which guided us in relation to taxation 
in the past and say that this debt is so unique, so colossal, and 
the crushing effect upon the nation will be so serious, that it 
is necessary to depart from all principles, and their proposal comes 
back to this—relieve the many who will have to pay income-tax if 
we go on on the old lines, by taking possession of the savings of the 
few. That is to say, make the rich pay for the War, although, 
as we understand it, it has saved the nation and civilisation. This 
of course sins against the very first principles of wise taxation, 
which were laid down by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations 
and which have been accepted ever since—that every subject 
should contribute to the State as nearly as possible in proportion 
to his respective abilities, or in other words, that either in paying 
our way or in paying our debts there must be equality of sacri- 
fice. There is clearly no equality of sacrifice if one of these Pro- 
fessors who is in favour of the tax and who has an income, let 
us say, of 1000/. a@ year, is relieved of income-tax while his 
neighbour who has 1000/1. a year from Colonial or Home Govern- 
ment Stocks has to part with sufficient of his stocks to meet his 
proportion of the War debt and in that way has his income reduced 
from 10001. to 5001. a year. Professor Pigou of course sees 
that the imposition of a war levy would relieve persons who in 
future years will earn income by hand and brain at the cost 
of the present possessor of resources of all kinds, and he admits 
that to that extent the special levy ‘must be unfair.’ But it is 
doubly unfair and unequal in that it is proposed only to tax 
material resources and to disregard ‘ immaterial’ capital—a man’s 
mental and manual power. In ‘strict fairness’ he admits that 
the ‘capital value of brain power shall be set alongside of ordinary 
material capital and treated jointly with it as a basis of our special 
levy.” But of course the only way that such a thing could be 
done, which is called for in ‘strict fairness,’ is by laying upon 
those who have brain capital and no accumulated material 
resources an income-tax. So here the system breaks down, and 
as to its unfairness all that Professor Pigou has to say in its 
defence is that it is ‘only a little unfair.’ 

It is thus not a matter for wonder that the ‘ clean cut’ of our 
Debt of 8000 millions should be an acceptable doctrine to persons 
who have nothing but their earnings to look forward to, and have 
no part of the ‘resources fund’ which is to be bled as white as 
veal. But even these persons must recognise that the resources 
3N2 
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fund has been the result of brain and hand power in the past and 
the abstinence from spending which is called Thrift, and will find 
it difficult to explain why the earnings of to-day and the accumu- 
lations of the future are to be protected while the earnings and 
accumulations of yesterday are to be taken to meet the war debt. 

But some of the advocates of the tax pretend that whether it 
is income or capital that is taxed does not matter. For instance 
the gentleman who had his capital reduced by one half—a reduc- 
tion which would result in the diminution of his income by 500I. 
@ year—would be no worse off than he would be if he had to pay 
an income-tax of 10s. in the pound on his 1000l. a year. That 
proposition is itself ill founded, but when it is remembered that 
these advocates intend to relieve all incomes it is obvious that 
some persons will go scot-free who could well afford to pay, and 
that the levy on capital will have to make up for that loss; or, 
in other words, the resources fund has to pay not only the man’s 
own proportion of the war debt but the proportion which ought 
to fall upon ‘brain and hand power’ and would so fall if an 
income-tax were levied. 

But the excuse for this new departure in finance is said to be 
the necessity. Necessity used to be the ‘tyrant’s plea,’ but it 
is now the excuse for those who have themselves guaranteed, 
for example, the integrity of a neighbour nation like Belgium, 
and for those who desire to pay their debts by cheating their 
creditors. That the 8000 millions must be paid is admitted in one 
breath by those who in the next propose to take away 4000 millions 
from the resources fund (including the War Loan) to pay it. But 
their ‘necessity’ is that to pay it in the ordinary way out of 
surplus earnings or income would involve a tax of 7s. 6d. in the 
pound, and that the country cannot afford to pay that amount. 
They come of course nearer an economic argument when they 
assert that such an income-tax would cripple industry, would 
stunt production, and be fatal to the well-being of the nation. If, 
for illustration, an individual instead of a nation was in possession 
of 16,000 millions, and had contracted a debt of 8000 millions, 
no doubt he would be crippled financially by such a burden and 
his commercial and industrial doings would necessarily suffer. 
But what would honesty say if such a debtor said to his creditors 
‘Take your bill and write down quickly that that is a bad debt 
and let me go free’? He would probably be called a bankrupt 
who either could not or would not pay his debts, and in the future 
he would find that his one great asset, which enabled him in the 
past to borrow 8000 millions, was not only impaired but ruined. 
But we have always entertained the idea that what was honesty 
for a man is honesty for a nation and that economics is a devil’s 
science unless it is founded on conscience. 
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Now the individual, whom for the sake of illustration we have 
put in the large shoes of the nation, if he wanted to recover the 
position he had before he borrowed the 8000 millions, would know 
that the only honest way he could meet his obligations, which 
strictly ought to have been paid out of revenue as they arose, 
would be by working harder, producing more, and saving where 
he had been in the habit of spending. It is difficult to see why 
the same moral policy is not applicable to a nation that desires 
to deal justly. If a man or a nation owing to abnormal circum- 
stances—such as a great war—cannot pay his or its way out of 
the year’s earnings, its duty is to pay it out of the next year’s 
surplus revenue, and so on from year to year till the whole debt 
is paid. You cannot pay debts by a mere stroke of the pen, 
you can only pay them with good money, and the only way to 
procure that is to produce more and to spend less. But it is 
obvious that the expedient of those who are desirous of taxing 
capital does not pay debt; it merely transfers it from the State 
to certain individuals with the view of relieving others who are 
in no way entitled to exemption. 

We have been taught by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it is thrift that will win the War, and it has been his duty, 
in order to enable him to carry on the War, to ask the nation for 
its savings, and the people have, on the whole, liberally answered 
him. ‘Save’ is the secret of success in the enterprise of either 
war or peace. But do you think you will enforce this important 
lesson of ‘ Thrift’ by coming to the man who has been abstaining 
from spending and saying to him ‘Give me 25 per cent. of your 
savings now, and I will ask for another 25 per cent. in two 
years’ time’? Why, you would abolish thrift by your Act of 
Parliament, unless you did the gross injustice, which these persons 
have proposed, of protecting future savings while you robbed the 
till. Of course you would say ‘ Although I am taking from you 
one half of your whole capital this is not to be regarded as a 
precedent. ‘We won’t do it again. This is a war tax and 
“‘once for all’’ is our motto.” Unfortunately no one would 
believe you. Professor Pigou admits that it is not possible 
to get out of this difficulty by any system of guarantees, 
‘for no Parliament can effectively bind its successor.’ Some 
of us too remember the time when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared that the income-tax was a war tax, 
and that it was only to be had recourse to in great 
emergencies. But now we know that it is the staple of our fiscal 
finance. But this method of the capital-taxers of shuffling the 
burden off the shoulders of those who pay income-fax (the bulk 
of the voters, no doubt) on to the shoulders of those who have 
not spent all they made, is so facile a method of finance that there 
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is no needy Exchequer that would not use the same purgatives 
again at any juncture that they chose to regard as sufficiently 
urgent. 

But not only would this method imperil thrift : it would shake 
the very foundations of credit. It is in this respect that it may 
well be called ‘A Menace to Peace.’ We have been taught and 
rightly, by all our economists, that commerce could not in the 
present state of civilisation be carried on at all without a credit 
system. It is this system which is founded on the simple under- 
taking on the part of one person to contract to pay money at a 
future time to the other party who gives valuable consideration 
for the undertaking—which plays the title-réle in the circulation 
of capital and in the production and exchange of wealth. Now of 
course the credit system means that one person trusts and lends, 
and another person is trusted and becomes a debtor. Without 
this conscience in transactions civilisation would be at a standstill. 


The practice of merchants [said the late Lord Justice Bowen] is not 
based on the supposition of possible fraud. Credit, not distrust, is the 
basis of commercial dealings. Mercantile genius consists principally 
in knowing whom to trust and with whom to deal, and commercial inter- 
course and communication is no more based on the supposition of fraud 
than it is on the supposition of forgery. 


But if it is true that the whole of our commerce and industry 
depends for its existence and development upon confidence in the 
honesty of men, it would seem equally clear that fiscal finance can- 
not rest upon a basis of frand, repudiation or confiscation. If in com- 
merce a man accepts for his goods a Bill of Exchange, it is because 
he believes that it will be paid, and the banker discounts it for 
him upon the ground of a similar trust. Up to the present time 
the credit of Britain as a nation has stood high. The word of its 
Parliament has been as good asa bond. But now that the people 
of this and other nations have been urged to lend money to the 
nation, now that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has assured 
us that National War Bonds are the best investment in the world, 
and that in consequence the Government has been enabled to 
spend something like 7,000,000/. a day—now that the enormous 
sum of 8000 millions has been lent to the nation—just as money in 
commerce is lent on a Bill of Exchange, on trust, it is proposed 
that the promises to repay the principal, in the case of National 
War Bonds with a bonus of 2/., 31., or 51. per cent. at the end of 
a certain number of years, should be set aside and that the war 
debt should be paid to the extent of say a half out of the lender’s 
own money. It is proposed, as we have seen, to take away by 
a ‘clean cut’ or by instalments a great part of the money so lent, 
and the fraud is to be possible only because the borrower, the 
State, can if it chooses do this thing under the name of Taxation 
by means of a Budget and Act of Parliament. But no State can 
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do such a thing and still retain the confidence of mankind. It 
might get the money, but it would lose more than it gained by 
forfeiting for all time its credit. The temptation to this course 
is that England might by means of this confiscatory legislation 
get rid of the millstone that is about her neck, and start again 
with freedom in competition with other nations in the great race 
for prosperity. But for a nation to start without its capital of 

credit, which is essential to success, is to invite disaster. States 
which don’t pay their debts will not be trusted by lenders. And 
States which pretend to pay them by taking back a portion 
of their Bonds and cancelling them will find it impossible to 

re-establish a credit thus recklessly thrown away. If a nation is 

not to be trusted, but founds its gigantic transactions upon fraud, 

to use Lord Justice Bowen’s word, would not the whole credit 

system suffer such a blow as would paralyse trade and commerce, 

and produce an industrial disaster from which the country would 

not recover for a century to come? But these neo-economists 

say that the War has altered everything; one of them writing 

about this matter says ‘The War has uprooted most of the pre- 

conceived standards upon which society was founded.’ One 

wonders if a lie is still a lie? and if to call a thing a tax, instead. 
of appropriation without payment, makes the transaction less like 

the confidence trick of the street scamp? But if the foundations 

of society are torn up by the root, it is difficult to see where we 

are in this welter of dishonest finance. When folk saved their 

money it was on the implied guarantee of the country that it 

would be safe : but also when they lent money to the Government 

it was with the full knowledge that the interest had to be paid, 

and that that must necessarily prove a burden upon surplus 

earnings. Noone thought that an income-tax of 6d. in the pound, 

as it was in the days of John Stuart Mill, would meet the interest 

which the Government was contracting with a recklessness or 

courage—shall we call it?—as great as that which carried our 

soldiers ‘over the top.’ The increase in income-tax is not, there- 

fore, dishonest,* although of course it is an enormous disadvantage 

to the nation, for it takes away the very money which would have 

been saved, and it is to the savings of the past, the present, and 

the future that we must look for the development of our trade 

which will in the end enable us to pay our way and meet our 

creditors with a hand returning the whole loan instead of the 

half of it. 


3 There are many anomalies in connexion with the levy of our income-tax : one 
of them is the fact that a man who has property in India and our Colonies has 
to pay double income-tax ; another is that the tax is not, as it ought to be, a 
universal income-tax, and should to some extent fall on wages, and that when 
it did so it should be collected at the source of the wages—pby the employer, as 
the tax is levied to-day at the source on dividends. 
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It is of course true that we have departed from a good many 
of the sound economic principles which the older economists told 
us were the best foundations of wise taxation. Thus we have 
departed from sound principles in relation to a property-tax. 
As to this Mill said it was to relieve the prodigal at the 
expense of the prudent, and he denounced it, when it took 
the form of an exclusive tax on ‘realised property,’ as an imposi- 
tion ‘tantamount to the confiscation for public uses of a percen- 
tage of their property equal to the percentage laid on their income 
by the tax’; and he added : ‘that such a proposition should find 
any favour is a striking instance of the want of conscience in 
matters of taxation resulting from the absence of any fixed prin- 
ciplés in the public mind and of any indications of a sense of 
justice in the general conduct of Governments.’ But notwith- 
standing we have a graduated income-tax and a graduated scale 
of death duties,* and those who are in favour of the tax on capital 
to pay off debt talk of Mill as an ‘economic purist.’ In another 
place he says ‘The only mode which is both just and feasible of 
extinguishing or reducing a National Debt is by means of surplus 
revenue.” But Adam Smith had already said ‘The wealth and, 
so far as power depends on wealth, the power of a country is in 
proportion to the value of her annual produce, the fund from 
which all taxes must ultimately be paid.’ 

It does not do to try to get rid of such sound dicta by sneering 
at ‘ purist economists,’ and it is the more unseemly in the mouth 
of gentlemen who tell us that the foundations upon which society 
rested are rooted up. If it is true, these are not the economists 
that we will trust to build up a new finance upon the ruins. But 
besides these objections which go to the root of this matter there 
are many others which make the proposal inadmissible. Men 
who have saved and whose savings are the mainspring of the labour 
machine, which reproduces the consumed wealth, have not only 
found the money for the War but have suffered in other ways. 
Their invested savings have been seriously depreciated not only 
by the War, but by the high rates of interest the Government 
has had to pay to get the money it required if it was to ‘carry 


* But the sheet anchor of the new finance is the existence of the Death 
Duties. If it is right to take away capital when a man dies, why is it wrong 
to take it away while he still lives? One wrong step in economics as in morals 
leads to all sorts of improper excursions. The income-tax, which was, as we 
said, to be a war tax, is now an established impost. The Death Duties (the 
principles of which were defended on the ground that the power to transfer 
property on death from the dead to the living was a ‘privilege’ for which the 
State had a right to demand payment—an argument which applies to the 
guarantee of protection of the State for all property) are in existence, and the 
State takes and spends as income what it has encouraged the dead man to 
accumulate as capital. Now this tax or duty is being used by the Capital-taxers 
as a reason for further divagations from the straight economic road. 
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on.” Now with prosperity, if it ever comes, the holders of these 
securities might reasonably look for some improvement in the 
value of their investments. To-day if they desire to realise, the 
prices are such as to mean a large pecuniary loss upon the pre-war 
capital value at which the stocks were bought. But this taxation 
of capital means that the value of a holder’s stock must for his 
contribution to the property-tax be taken at its depreciated value 


on a certain date. Thus India 3} per cent. stock may a few ~ 


years ago have been purchased at par, but to-day the tax-collector 
would only accept 1001. stock as a payment for 64I. of the tax, 
and the man who handed over his 3} per cent. stock would have 
to forgo the benefit of the probable appreciation of these securities 
when peace comes again. But if, as it is proposed by some ef its 
exponents, the tax is to be levied in two instalments, while the 
first instalment would have to be paid in seriously depreciated 
stock the second, at the end of two years, would be made upon 
values still further depreciated by what would be tantamount to 
a partial repudiation of the State’s indebtedness. It isno answer 
to say the valuation for the purpose of the tax has been made on 
the diminished value, for the man who was holding was conceiv- 
ably doing so for ‘the rise’ in the value of the stock which has 
now been taken from him. 

But further if the tax is to be on capital it must be on all 
capital unless it is to do gross injustice. But we know that brain 
and hand capital is to be exempted, though all other material capi- 
tal is to be taxed, whether it is War Bonds, machinery in a mill, 
or Raeburn portraits on the wall of a gentleman.* It is obvious 
that the tax-collector could not take away a percentage of spinning- 
jennies, of jacquard looms, or of the portraits, so the manufac- 
turer or the owner of heirlooms would have to mortgage his mill 
or get money from his bankers to pay his proportion of the National 
Debt. Some writers talk glibly about banking facilities being 
given to such persons, but it-is quite obvious that many manu- 
facturers would object to raise money by mortgage of their mill, 
and that if they did so such a transaction must necessarily cripple 
their capital which they desire to employ in trade. Indeed some 
writers recognise the fact that certain persons would not be in 
@ position to raise either money or securities to meet such a call, 
and propose that in such cases there should be an option of pay- 
ment by instalments or of interest on the levy. So here again 
the proposal is a failure, and instead of an instrument that can 
catch and hold all it gets there are so many holes in the bottom 


5 The capital in a mill is the toil by which wealth is produced, and take 
away a percentage of that or make a man mortgage it, and you are crippling 
the horse on its way to market. It is different, of course, if you wait till the 
man has surplus earnings and you ask a portion of these for the State. 
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of it that it is really a sieve. But even such a burden upon a 
manufacturer as the interest on the loan that he has got to pay 
the tax-collector would probably make the difference between the 
profit which induced him to carry on the business and the loss 
which would make him put up his shutters. It is difficult to see 
how such proceedings could be of advantage to the nation or to 
the working glasses. In such a case the individual would have to 


‘ incur a private debt equal to his share of the public debt which 


was cancelled in connexion with his cash payment, but as the 
security he could give for the interest on his private loan would 
not be so good as the security for the public loan had been, he 
would have to pay more in interest than he would have had to 
pay in income-tax to enable the State to pay. interest on the 
National Debt. 

There is another objection to this method of ‘ paying our debts.’ 
The old economists were strongly of opinion that so important 
was the saving of surplus income to the community, that 
they argued that the dncome-tax, if levied at all, should 
be imposed not on what a man had laid away for a rainy 
day, and they pointed out that if these. savings were taxed it 
made the man pay twice over—first, on the income, part of which 
he saved, and then again upon the income he received from what 
he had invested.* Professor Pigou also raises this point and uses 
it, as we understand, against the equity of an income-tax. But 
apart from that suggested method of nurturing thrift, it is well 
to point out that the appropriation by the State of a half of the 
whole of the assets of the nation—and that is what Mr. J. H. 
Jones, who writes from Glasgow University, wishes to see in his 
“clean cut ’—would take away all the mobile capital of individuals 
which will be more necessary than ever after the demobilisation of 
our troops. The tax, even if it could be justified on other grounds, 
would in this way be a serious danger to the industrial and com- 
mercial development which must take place if this country is to 
recover from the disease of war. Indeed the sequelae will be 
almost as serious as the disease itself. It is just this capital in 
private hands, with private initiative and enterprise behind 
them, which would go into the machinery of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange. It is not true to say that the amount of 

* These earlier writers took up the position that only the part of income 
which was devoted to expenditure should be liable to the tax. This view 
approaches the alternative and wiser principle of taxation—the taxation of 
expenditure and not of earnings. At present the Government are groping for 
what is to be called a ‘luxury tax,’ which is right in that it is a tax on 
expenditure, but which may have the effect of flooding the market with cheap, 
shoddy articles to avoid the tax and of seriously injuring certain trades. A 
tax on a man’s total expenditure—and we suppose he could be trusted to make 


an honest return of that, as he is of his income for super-tax—would avoid that 
disadvantage. 
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capital in the country seeking investment would be the same, for 
the tax has taken half the assets and the cancelled War Bonds 
can do no work. But when it is remembered that a great deal 
more money is wanted in that machinery than has been devoted 
to it, that the production per head of our population is only about 
a half or a third of the production per head in the United States— 
which is due largely to the larger use of machinery in the country 
of our Allies—for there although wages are higher the cost of 
production is about the same—it must be admitted that this is not 
the time to put any check upon what we have called the main- 
spring of production. No one will deny that it is capital in private 
hands that is enterprising. A man will do for himself what no 
Trustee-State will do for him, especially when the Trustee-State 
is advised to become a defaulter. Our experiences of the adminis- 
tration of capital by Government have not been reassuring in the 
case of Loch Doon and the National shipbuilding yards. But 
some writers like Mr. Jones have tried to meet this point by 
saying that under the Capital Levy 


earned income and future additions to capital are to be free, or almost 
free, from taxation to meet the interest or sinking fund. The money (or 
its equivalent) to pay the War Loan is to be taken from wealthy people 
of to-day who will pay far more than they would be called upon to pay 
under a scheme based upon pre-war principles. The scheme cannot, there- 
fore, be charged with penalising those who save in the future; on the con- 
trary, new capital will be treated far more generously than under any 
‘possible scheme of income taxation. 


We have already pointed out the injustice of protecting what I 
save to-morrow and taking away the half of what I saved to-day 
or yesterday. Professor Pigou, however, asserts—and if it were 
true it would be an important consideration—that while the tax 
must seriously check enterprise it would be less deleterious to the 
future production of the country than a continuation of the income- 
tax method. But to intercept the money which is being saved is 
certainly less of an outrage on industry than to allow the accumu- 
lation on the faith of protection and then to take it away. Remem- 
ber it is only out of the fund of production that all taxes must be 
paid, and it is surely better to take part of the fruit of the tree 
than to cut down the orchard which bears the fruit. Now of 
course any tax taken from the person who would have used the 
money so taken for productive purposes has the effect of lessening 
the production and so limiting the amount of the country’s future 
wealth. The income-tax and super-tax do that, but the 
question which arises is whether—not only by reason of its injus- 
tice and unfairness, but also by reason of its serious discourage- 
ment of the productive power of the country—this tax would do 
more harm than the continued dipping in the stream of current 
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income, and certainly the best opinion is that it would. That 
the advocates have, as Mr. Jones suggests, to let future savings 
be exempt from the tax, while they also relieve income of its 
burden, is a confession of the essential of production which is 
thrift, and to differentiate between my thrift in the past and 
yours of to-morrow is not only unjust but it is so obviously silly 
that no one will believe in the exemption of future savings. Mr. 
Jones spreads the net in the sight of the bird. Does anyone believe 
that the stripping of the poor-wealthy of half their clothes once 
would satisfy rapacious financiers, who are ‘out’ for nothing else, 
as his words show, but to protect their incomes from the annual 
tax? Who is to guarantee that I will be able to keep my future 
savings? The State? But I would know then that the State 
guarantee was worthless. The State guaranteed to pay me 1051. 
in 1927, say, for 1001. subscribed to National War Bonds in 1917, 
and, under the instigation of these financial pundits who have 
repudiated pre-war methods and pre-war honesty, it has taken away 
one half of my 100/. It is an easy ‘sum’ to determine what the 
State guarantee of my future savings is worth. But some writers 
have troubled their heads as to the nice question what rate should 
be imposed, which assumes that the tax is to be levied, and the 
nice conscientious question whether holdings in War Bonds should 
be more favourably treated than other investments, as they call 
the former ‘the fruit of special patriotic saving.’ This is 
ingenious, for it is an attempt to meet the glaring fact that the 
country has borrowed on certain terms and proposes to alter the 
terms without the consent of the lender—which in ordinary lan- 
guage would be called a fraudulent breach of contract. But it 
won’t do! The assumption that it was patriotism and not the 
terms as to interest and repayment which induced the liberal sub- © 
scriptions to the Bonds is picturesque but it is nonsense. Others 
have considered the question whether bachelors should be more 
drastically treated than married men with families—or those 
‘hostages to fortune.’ But this splitting of hairs is not worth 
the time it takes. What has to be considered is the justice and 
the expediency of the tax, not the incidence of it. 

For these, amongst other reasons, we cannot but regard the 
proposal made for the ‘ Taxing of Capital’ as a Menace to Peace. 


J. H. BatFour-BROWNE. 








CESAR FRANCK: 

























THE WAR MUSICIAN OF UNCONQUERABLE FRANCE 


THE Great War has not only called up its own naval and military 

leaders on sea and land, its own statesmen, inventors, scientists, 

priests and doctors in all countries, but in the world of letters, of 

music and art the War has mobilised those who can most truly 

serve in this great hour of need. Their services are claimed | 

imperatively, not by the Governments, who frequently reject such 

service, but by the great cause demanding the best all men and 

women can give. Never was a time when gold and dross showed 

their elemental difference more clearly for all men to see. Many 

who in pre-war days stood in the forefront of favour are now as 

forgotten as fallen leaves. Their voices fail either to hold the 

attention or-to touch the heart of their fellow men and women. 

The demand now is only for what is vital, alive and real. The 

days of the caustic or gentle cynic are over. Philosophic doubts 

and disquisition, problem novels and plays, nicely balanced argu- 

ments, all are swept on to the dust-heap of the past. Negative 

things are done with. But any man with something positive to 

say or to teach, strengthening faith and inspiring courage and 

hope, is listened to eagerly. The priest has learnt that theological 

doctrinal forms of religion appeal no longer. Men and women 

demand bread and refuse stones however well polished, which 

once they accepted because it did not much matter—it does matter 

now. The one overwhelming vital-question to hearts torn with 

the agony of parting is that of survival—of a God who is not only 
Creator but Love and Wisdom. Definitions of the Trinity, the 

Atonement, and Divinity of Christ, are not what men are asking i 

e for, but : Is there beyond this sad, suffering life a better, where we 
. shall meet again our Beloved? Are they dead, or on the con- 
trary, having passed out of the body, more alive than ever before? 

The priests who have an answer to these questions are those the ) 

Great War has called up. Many of them have never been a 

ordained. We find them among the men in khaki, among the } 

ranks of the poets, writers, musicians, artists and scientists, the | 

latter bringing to the subject evidence as carefully collected as in 

their researches on the material plane. i 
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Among artists and musicians the Great War calls up for service 
above all those who have the Vision of the Unseen, who speak 
not only to the eye and to the ear, but to the spirit. This call 
is not necessarily restricted to the living. Those who have passed 
on, having left their works with us, still speak, and some have 
had to wait until to-day for their message to be fully understood. 
César Franck is among this number. We see now that he com- 
posed not for the men and women of his own time, who with the 
exception of a select band of advanced spirits utterly failed to 
understand or appreciate him, but for the men and women of the 


’ Great War. All at once he has come into his own. He is the 


musician of these days of his country’s supreme ordeal, it is to 
him they go for courage, faith and consolation. What does it 
signify that he died in 1890? He has never ceased to live here. 
It is as though, like Titurel in Parsifal, he had been laid aside 
while still alive in an open coffin in the Temple of the Panthéon 
awaiting the spear touch of Michael, Lord of the fighting Hosts, 
to arise and take his rightful place, so intensely alive and active 
is he at this hour in France. During the past twenty-seven years 
his music has been steadily, slowly making way, preparing for 
the day when he would be acknowledged as the musician not only 
of the sorrowing heart, the stricken home, but of the fighting man 
strong in a righteous cause, of the dying hero, of triumphant 
victory. 

It is strange that Franck stands for all this in France, and yet 
in this country his greatest works are still practically unknown. 
To realise fully all he means to his countrymen to-day it is only 
necessary to be in Paris on the Jour des Morts. This important 
day in Catholic countries, of growing significance even in Anglican 
England, since the War, is universally kept in France. It is a 
general holiday, all business is suspended and shops shut except 
those where flowers are sold ; the churches throughout the country 
are thronged, and all day long processions of people wend their 
way to the cemeteries with wreaths and pots of flowers. 

In Paris the Jour des Morts last November was distinguished 
as a Festival of the Music of César Franck. Everywhere he 
was the chosen musician of that solemn day of days. At 
Notre Dame the beautiful uplifting strains of the Béatitudes 
rang like a heavenly message through the old cathedral, falling 
with healing touch on the kneeling crowds of -black-robed 
people ; at the Grand Palais a vast throng crowded to hear Ruth, 
the Panis Angelicus, and other orchestral works, while at the Salle 
Gaveau there was another ‘Grand Concert Franck’ where some 
of the famous symphonies were performed. Strange that in his 
lifetime the parents of these same people showed no more response 
to the music of Franck than the deaf adder to the voice of the 
charmer. He was, like most highly evolved artists, a quarter of 
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a century ahead of his time. It needed the big soul-stirring 
emotions of the world-conflict to open hearts and ears to the 
message of the great musician, whose music of consvlation and 
hope is now as eagerly listened to as were the inspired war sermons 
of Archdeacon Wilberforce at Westminster Abbey during the first 
two years of the War. It needed this War even for his patriotic 
Ode to Paris to come to light. Composed in a burst of enthusiasm 
during the Siege of Paris in the war of 1870, it was performed 
for the first time last year before a vast throng stirred to their 
very depths as the voice of the tenor rang out ‘Je suis Paris—la 
Reine des cités ’—and the great orchestra proclaimed the invin- 
cible spirit of the French people even in their darkest hour of 
adversity. With marked distinctness the personality of Franck 
gleams through his music, revealing what manner of man he was, 
and explaining thus something of his influence. 


To begin at his beginning we must go back further than the 
parents of César Franck, the banker of Liége and his wife of the 
same city. They were not the parents of his spirit, and but 
remotely of his genius, in so far as one can judge invisible forces 
by outward manifestations. But the eternal verity that ‘one is 
always the son of someone’ is pre-eminently true of the artist. 
Neither the man nor the work of genius springs spontaneously 
‘out of the nowhere into here.’ 

M. Vincent d’Indy, the French composer, compares the primal 
source of Art to a tree, the invisible roots of which draw their 
nourishment from the forces of the earth. He writes : 


After a period of preparatory growth underground the shoot pierces 
up through the nursing soil, it attains the free air, its first manifesta- 
tions of life being unconscious, as is all infant life, of the hidden forces 
whence it has sprung. From this twig of the tree of Art little by little 
grow out branches; thus are formed the diverse varieties of artistic 
expression. Every branch vigorously growing on the main stem drawing 
fecundity from the sap produces leaves, flowers and fruit, but every 
branch which either from accident, sickness, or refusal to draw from the 
parert stem, separates itself from the inherited life-source, dooms itself to 
wither and die. According to Holy Writ, it is irrevocably sentenced ‘to 
be cut off and cast into the fire.’ 


Continuing his simile M. d’Indy shows how the mission of 
each branch, namely, of every creative artist, is 


to contribute to the growth of the tree from whose stem he has issued. He 
can push forward in any direction he pleases, take any line congenial to 
his own nature, vary to infinity his productions, but while rising to ever 
greater heights he must never cease to draw life from the primal source, 
this being the prescribed condition of true progress. 


Such a branch on the main stem was César Franck. Not only 
the great musicians of the past, but equally the great artists 
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expressing themselves in stone and on canvas were his forebears. 
He possessed the same qualities as those robust and noble French 
builders and architects of the thirteenth century who gave to the 
world the marvellous types of beauty seen in the Cathedrals of 
Rheims, Amiens, Chartres, Ypres, and those Primitive painters 
who preceded the Renaissance—Gaddi, Lippo Lippi, Sandro di 
Pietro etc. With them he showed not only his artistic but moral 
and spiritual kinship. Modesty, simplicity and self-abnegation 
were his distinguishing traits, together with an absolute sincerity 
and conscientiousness in the execution of his inspiration. The 
‘artistic conscience’ was developed in his case to the highest 
degree. His work, like that of those early poets in stone, was filled 
with noble harmony and mystic purity. To the first great artists 
all the world over, faith in their Art was synonymous with faith in 
God, and whether manifested in sculpture, architecture, music or 
painting, had its beginning and drew its inspiration from an endea- 
vour to express the religious idea, the upward reaching of the 
soul of man towards God. The temples of Karnac, Luxor or 
Yucatan, the Druidical stones, all the most ancient monuments 
and frescoes witness to this. The same with music. The reli- — 
gious service was the first use made of primitive music. Whether 
for sacrificial ceremonies, triumphant war songs, or mournful 
wailings over the dead, the inspiration has been drawn from faith 
in some power above and beyond the human. And César Franck, 
in spite of his daring emancipation from the beaten tracks of his 
art, and his pioneering advance into new fields, showed his lineal 
descent from the great Primitives in that he drew his inspiration 
always from his clear-eyed vision of a God in whom he ‘lived and 
moved and had his being.’ 

Music being of all the arts the most immaterial Franck never 
considered the form as an end in itself but rather ‘as the envelope 
serving to present the idea, or soul of the music,’ as he expressed 
it. And so we see in his immense variety of works the form always 
adapted to exemplify the idea—the form as perfect as he could 
make it, for he was fundamentally opposed to those moderns who 
tend to abolish all form, feeling themselves, as he was wont to say, 
‘of insufficient strength and virility to create those which would 
be efficacious.’ 

He developed and carried into new regions the art of Bach 
and Beethoven, though never imitating his great predecessors, 
for, as Vincent d’Indy shows in his admirable ‘Life,’ he was 
‘opposed to the conventional as injurious to the normal develop- 
ment of Art, tradition and convention being two terms opposed 
in their definitions, the one excluding the other.’ With the art of 
modern Germany, however, he had no kinship and no tradition 
in common, whether that art was expressed in their ponderous 
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materialistic forms of painting, sculpture, literature, or music. 
French in speech and heart, like all of the Vallon country, he 
gravitated early to Paris, his true Alma Mater, and there lived 
and worked all his life. 

Born in 1822 at Liége he showed from the first such gift as 
marked him out as an infant prodigy. At eleven years old he was 
giving concerts with the little Pauline Garcia, a pianiste at that 
age, afterwards Mme. Viardot the singer. At twelve his family 
moved to Paris and there he studied composition at the Conser- 
vatoire under Leborne, Cherubini being director at the time. 

After repeated successes as pianist and composer, at the age 
of nineteen he suddenly turned his attention to the organ. He 
stood in the same relation to the formalistic red-tapists of the Con- 
servatoire as did Walther von der Vogelweide to the Meister- 
singer of Nuremberg. But he, like the latter, was fortunate in 
having a Hans Sachs in his beloved master Benoist, who prevailed 
upon the hide-bound judge grudgingly to award a second prize to 
Franck’s daring work of genius in the Competitive Compositions. 

The early path of César Franck was beset with stones and 
thorns. His father, a tyrannical despot, dictated every step, 
robbing his son of all freedom of movement. The vulgar ambition 
of success and popularity being the loadstar of Franck pére, César 
was doomed in these early years to tour round the capitals of 
Europe as a composer-pianist, in the wake of Liszt and Thalberg. 
But no paternal authority could stifle the artist in him, not even 
being forced to dedicate his first three Trios to Leopold King of 
the Belgians, a step on which the commercially minded banker 
built fantastic hopes, doomed to disappointment. For this chimera 
the father forced his son to leave the Conservatoire in Paris where 
he was about to enter for the Prix de Rom, and went back to 
Belgium for two critical years in the young musician’s life, just as 
the doors were opening and all lay before him. 

When he and his family returned to Paris two years later, 
it was to take up-a dreary round of toil in the form of teaching 
and giving lessons to keep the wolf from the parental door. But 
by dint of filching hours from sleep late at night and early in the 
morning, he managed to work steadily at composing, and no con- 
siderations of gain or popularity ever for a moment were suffered 
to encroach on these consecrated hours—never did he lower his 
high ideals—never lose sight of his goal. To his highest vision 
he fixedly dedicated his life, ‘he needs must love the highest,’ 
for him there never existed any alternative. 

As M. d’Indy says of him : 


Confident in a future life he never lowered his art in endeavouring to . 
obtain a vain glory in this one. The fever which consumes the lives of so 
many artists, the striving for distinctions and honours left him untouched, 
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not because like 4 Puvis or a Degas he despised such dignities, but because 
in his naive humility he thought he had done nothing to merit them. The 
ideal he set before himself was atways far ahead of his attainment. .. . 
But while the ephemeral renown of many of his contemporaries already 
begins to enter the shade never more to emerge, the shining figure of the 
pére Franck (as his pupils lovingly called him), he who strove for Art 
alone, rises ever higher and higher into that light towards which, without 
compromise or falter, he directed himself all his life. 


But the price paid for his fidelity to this ideal was a high one. 
From his youth the burden of daily care was heavy, and would 
have worn down a spirit less courageous and serene. Not only 
family cares pressed him down but steady opposition and dis- 
couragement from all the official heads and directors of his Art. 
On rare occasions only he had the happiness of hearing one of his 
compositions performed. 

In 1846 Ruth was produced in Paris, unrecognised save by the 
very few, the critics big and little sharpening their wits on the 
new composer towering so high above their heads. Each new 
creation opening out fresh possibilities in the realm of musical 
expression, though coming as an inspired revelation to the spirits 
capable of growth and of receiving fresh light, was regarded by 
the stereotyped members of the Conservatoire, atrophied by 
orthodoxy, as a heresy to be scotched. Envy made many his 
enemies who should have been proud to welcome him in their 
midst. A prominent chief of the Conservatoire when asked his 
opinion of the wonderful Symphonie en ré mineur which M. d’Indy 
describes as ‘ one of the chefs-d’ euvre remaining as points of light 
in the history of musical art,’ replied, in a tone of withering con- 
tempt, ‘That a symphony? My dear Sir, has anyone ever heard 
of a symphony written with a part for the Cor anglais? Show me 
a single symphony by Haydn or Beethoven with a cor anglais. . . . 
Come now, your Franck may be anything you please, but that is 
not a symphony.’ 

And Gounod on a public occasion anattiematised the work as 
‘an affirmation of incompetence pushed to the point of dogma.’ 
This was in the latter days of the great composer when his 
matured genius was in its finest bloom. It is good to know that 
Liszt showed a bigger soul. From the first he recognised in the 
young Franck a rare genius. Meeting him at Brussels in 1842 
when Franck was just twenty and he himself on the crest of the 
wave, he enthusiastically welcomed his early compositions, playing 
in the Trios, and promising to make them known in Germany. 
He remained a lifelong friend and fervent admirer—a great con- 
trast not only to Gounod but also to Brahms, whose attitude was 
also that of the contemptuous, resentful Meister-singer towards 
the innovator. 

The result ofall this antagonism and opposition was to keep 
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Franck in poverty and grinding toil all his days. But he was of 
that serene temperament which, drawing its light and peace from 
the Central Source, is able to be happy in spite of all external draw- 
backs. He had a well of spring water within, and on this he drew 
daily, however strenuous his duties, by setting aside two or three 
hours for what he termed ‘ thinking-time,’ ‘ le temps de la pensée,’ 
hours he was perforce obliged to take from sleep, but vitally neces- 
sary to his soul’s existence. These hours he devoted to study 
which should raise his spirit, or to composition, which with him 
had the same effect, being the expression of his highest and best 
thought. This became his daily custom from the time of his 
marriage, when he was able to control his own life in a manner 
impossible under the parental roof. His bride was the daughter 
of a well-known actress and herself a débutante of the theatre, 
and this marriage put the climax to his father’s disapproval of 
him. 

One hard lesson he had to learn in these early days—namely, 
that however willing the spirit might be to set no limit to toil, 
the body refuses to go beyond a certain point. Working on his 
first essay at an opera he took the nights which should have been 
given to sleep, and after a year of incessant strain broke down 
suffering from mental prostration, so that all work had to be 
abandoned for a time. Then came a ray of light in this dark 
depressing period, his appointment as organist to the Church of 
St. Frangois et St. Jean and a few years later to that calm haven, 
the Church of Ste. Clotilde, where he remained for thirty years, 
and from which arose the new manner of his art, that in which 
his rare genius most perfectly expressed itself. 

At Sainte Clotilde he found an instrument constructed by the 
master-builder, Cavaillé-Coll, then at the zenith of his fame, an 
organ which even after fifty years has retained its full freshness of 
tone and rich timbre. To César Franck it became a living being, 
@ responsive friend calling forth his tenderest affection, the most 
intimate understanding. The tie between Franck and his organ 
was like that between Orpheus and his lute. ‘Si vous saviez 
comme je |’atme,’ he said to a friend, ‘il est si souple 4 mes doigts, 
et si docile & mes pensées.’ 

For more than thirty years this friendship blessed his- daily life, 
and who can venture to say whether some soul did_not in truth 
come into being from the two great artist spirits, the builder and 
the composer, who threw into the instrument so much of their own 
vital creative essence—like Nothung the sword of Siegfried into 
which he welded so much of himself it became alive with his 
spirit? 

This theory would seem in a measure to be borne out too by 
the wonderful improvisations of the master on his beloved instru- 
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ment. Those who had the joy of hearing this inspired spontaneous 
creation of music can never forget the uplift into serene spaces 
of light and beauty it gave their spirits. The group of brilliant 
musicians who constituted his favoured pupils have pronounced 
him facile princeps among the best of his contemporaries in the 
art of improvisation, and one of them, Vincent d’Indy, declares 
that, when on rare occasions one of his pupils was called upon to . 
replace the master, detained by other work, ‘it was with a kind 
of superstitious awe that pupil would venture to touch with his 
profane hands the quasi-supernatural being accustomed to vibrate, 
to sing, to weep, under the compelling influence of the great genius 
of whom it had become, so to say, an integral part.’ 

Liszt himself, the sole auditor on one occasion in the empty 
aisles of Ste. Clotilde, listened wrapt and enthralled to the music 
which passed spontaneously from the soul of the great artist 
through the wonderful organ, and speaking afterwards of that hour 
his enthusiastic verdict was, ‘He has no peer save Bach.’ 

It was to his organ too that he. rushed with the inspirations 
that would frequently come to him at night. A friend recounts 
how early one morning he met Franck dashing out of his home 
in the Boulevard Saint-Michel oblivious of the world around him. 
He threw himself across his path. 

‘Ha,’ cried Franck, ‘my friend, have you a moment to spare? 
Then come with me to Sainte Clotilde. I have heard last night 
such celestial harmonies I must go at once and try to render them 
on my organ—Come with me.’ 

The friend reports that the gates of heaven seemed to open as 
the organ spoke under the compelling touch of the master. It was 
characteristic of his genial nature that he sought this human 
sympathy and understanding, gratefully accepting wherever he 
found it, but he was equally incapable of seeking popularity or 
writing what would please the public. As well expect a spring 
to change the water drawn from its source. Even to please his 
wife, between whom and himself there existed a lifelong, devoted 
affection, he could not alter a passage when once it had taken 
form as he heard it with the inward voice. She was a good musician 
and helped him often by preparing his young piano pupils for him. 
Following his work with keen interest she would listen from the 
adjoining room. Certain music would draw her like a magnet, 
when she would softly open the communicating door. But she 
was no submissive or uncritical admirer, and any unusual passage, 
even of unusual beauty, met with her disapproval, her under- 
standing being in no way up to the Jevel of her husband’s genius. 
A passage stamped with the cloven hoof of too much originality 

would invariably bring her kindly face to the door with the remark 
‘Décidément, César, je n’aime pas ca!’ to which he paid no 
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attention except to regard her with gentle serenity and proceed 
quietly on his way, being as powerless to alter the offending 
passage as had she criticised (which she very well might have 
done !) the rather peculiar shape of his short, broad nose. 

The new manner of César Franck’s compositions was first 
signalled by his great oratorio, La Rédemption. His small band 
of pupils, men who themselves were preparing under his inspiring 
influence to be in the foremost ranks of French composers, watched 
the growth of this work with keen enthusiasm. The distance 
between La Rédemption and Ruth was immeasurable. In Ruth 
the master had but indicated his first ideas, fresh, original and 
pure in outline, but only as a bird’s first flight compared with the 
strong soaring of the wings which he had now grown. Ruth 
dated from the year 1845 though not produced till much later. 
The Rédemption was produced in 1873 under the direction of 
Colonne. It was most inadequately performed by all concerned ; 
the rehearsals were cut down, the symphonic interlude omitted, 
the music was studied neither by the orchestra, the soloists, nor the 
conductor himself who was absorbed in the production of another 
composer’s work. None understood Franck’s ideas, and all 
resented the innovator. The audience showed their indifference 
by all save fifty people leaving before the end ; they had previously 
been regaled on Lalo and Saint-Saéns given with due respect by 
M. Colonne—after all the audience were scarcely to blame. 

The failure of La Rédemption caused far keener disappointment 
to his pupils and friends than to the master himself. His spirit 
dwelt so much in the ‘ serene spaces’ and in the joy of creation, 
that failure to be understood by any save the select few was power- 
less to weigh him down. His generous, kindly nature made him 
blind to much of the envy and antagonism of his fellow-musicians, 
and towards the ignorant he was always tolerant and indulgent. 
Perhaps his intuition told him that one day his music would be 
understood—his message of comfort and hope received, though 
to what extent he can never have dimly divined. Slowly but 
surely La Rédemption has worked its way into the hearts of the 
people. For many years even before the War it was the custom 
in Paris to give this impressive work on Good Friday at the 
Church of the Sorbonne. It has taken its rightful place at last 
as one of the most perfect examples of spiritual truth expressed 
in music—‘ La musique méme’ according to M. Chabrier. Franck’s 
great symphonies and other instrumental works, his church music, 
Messe Solennelle, Salutaris, Motets, Offertoires, etc., are an 
imperishable contribution to the art of music, but such works as 


- the Rédemption, and the later consummation of his genius mani- 


fested in the inspired Béatitudes, are not only ani artistic but a 
spiritual gift to the world—a gift to appreciate which it needed 
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the spiritual awakening and quickening of the Great War. What 
this music does for those who have ears to hear, minds attuned 
to the subtler vibrations of spirit, is well expressed by Gustave 
Derepas, the well-known Professor of Philosophy. Writing of 
Franck’s works from the philosophic standpoint some years after 
his death, and comparing his religious idea with that depicted in 
the art of Wagner he says: 


The mysticism of César Franck while lifting the soul upwards leaves 
it in full consciousness in its flight towards-the divine. . . . His music 
takes man with his real sorrows and joys and lifts him without befogging 
him into peace and serenity, by awakening in him the sense of the divine. 
It induces thus, not ecstasy, but meditation. The listener who gives him- 
self up quietly to this beneficent influence, quitting the superficial agita- 
tions of life, returns to the centre of the soul and discovers there in his 
best and truest self ‘the Supreme desirable,’ which is synonymous with ‘the 
Supreme intelligible.’ ... This music, akin to prayer and poetry, 
instead of enervating and enfeebling, gives to the soul taken back to its 
source the sap which vitalises feeling, inspiration, illumination, it uplifts 
heavenwards where the soul finds repose. In short it leads us from egoism 
to altruism by the process of the true Christian mystics ; from the material 
universe to the soul, from the soul to God—namely from the exterior to 
the interior, from the interior to the superior. To love, to come out of 
oneself by loving something higher, very imperfectly apprehended perhaps, 
but in the existence of which one steadfastly believes, whatever the name 
‘one may give to it, this is the essence and foundation of the true way of 
ascent, recommended by Plato to the devotees of the Celestial Venus, and 
that taught by Bossuet to the Christians of his day as the way to moral 
perfection. It is the method of all the great artists—it was that of César 
Franck, making him of the fellowship of those great teachers who in all 
ages have most perfectly shown the way by which the soul ascends towards 
God. 


The work in which César Franck’s finest thought and inspir- 
ation was consummated was Les Béatitudes. From his first youth 
these words from the Sermon on the Mount had been to him a 
perfect epitome of the Divine love manifesting itself in healing 
the woes of humanity. He had always lived with the thought of 
one day rendering these divine utterances of Christ into music 
which should be a true expression of them, and in some manner 
if possible reveal the personality of the Divine Speaker. Many 
years went in preparation for this great epic. Even from the 
time it actually began to take concrete form he was at work on it 
ten years, often interrupting it for other compositions yet reserving 
his inner thought always for his chef-d’@uvre, his ‘ceuvre de 
toujours’ as he called it. Even when at last complete in the year 
1879 the world was not ready to hear it. Conscious that he had 
achieved a great work, in his naive simplicity Franck imagined 
that those who stood for the promotion of the art of the country 
would be interested in what he had done. He therefore arranged 
to have ‘a miniature production of the oratorio at his own house, 
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to which, having ascertained a date which would suit these great 
gentlemen, he invited the Minister of Fine Arts, the Directors of 
the Conservatoire and the Opera, and all the most notable of the 
musical cr?tics. Full of joy at the prospect of the pleasure he 
imagined it would be to them to greet a work in which an artist 
had put his finest and maturest thought, the simple-minded genius, 
with his brain of a Beethoven and heart of a child, awaited the 
guests for his Soirée surrounded by the small circle of devoted 
disciples known to the world later, on account of their brilliant 
achievements, as the ‘ Pleiades.’ But like the man in the Gospels 
who prepared a feast for his friends, poor César Franck was 
doomed to disappointment. At the last moment, the feast being 
fully prepared, with one accord they all ‘began to make excuse.’ 
The Director of the Opera had another engagement, one had the 
grippe, and another a sick aunt. The Minister of Fime Arts sent 
‘sincere regrets.’ A few gentlemen of the Press turned up and 
after inhaling the rarefied air of these mountain tops as long as 
their lungs could endure it, slipped out on to the Boulevards where 
they could breathe again with ease. Only a few, a very few, 
musicians remained to the end, and they perhaps more out of 
reverence for the man than understanding or love for his message. 
It was disheartening, but the master never lost faith in his inspir- 
ation, he knew he had said what he wanted to say and said it 
faithfully—a time would come when men would understand and 
heed his message. That time did come, but it was long in 
coming. Not until three years after the master’s death and four- 
teen years after the neglected feast, Colonne, desiring perhaps to 
atone for his past indifference, produced with all the needful care 
and study Les Béatitudes in its entirety. The effect of this pro 
duction was a revelation to the world of the genius of César Franck, 
and the work from that time took its place among the immortal 
creations which are a heritage for the race. 

The critic, M. de Recy, writing of it in La Revue Bleue says : 

This composition is not only one of the greatest written since Beethoven, 
but'it appears to me to tower over all others of this day. There are perhaps 
others more perfect in detail, but none of such high inspiration and sus- 
tained on such a level... In this work the divine radiates, and mar- 


vellous to say without any outside accessories, but by virtue of one sole 
sentiment permeating all—the religious ideal. 


The influence of César Franck was of a remarkably penetrating 
kind; beginning with his own select band of disciples and 
extending gradually over all the world of music wherever it is 
received as a language—a means of communicating ideas. Only 
now, after his bodily presence has been withdrawn twenty-eight 
years, can we begin to estimate it truly. A sudden awakening to 
the fact of his undoubted genius dawned on the French public 
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for the first time just a few months before his death. ‘ Why, the 
public really begin to understand me,’ he exclaimed with naive 
surprise and pleasure when he was recalled again and again by 
an enthusiastic audience at the Salle Pleyel after a performance 
of his Quarto. The triumph of his Violin Sonata, achieved by 
M. Isaye in every country, was also a source of great joy to ‘le 
pére Franck.’ But his devoted band of disciples had to wait 
until fourteen years after their great master’s death for his public 
recognition, when all those great personages who, when bidden to 
the Feast, had ‘ with one accord made excuse,’ assembled at the 
inauguration of his statue in the gardens outside Sainte Clotilde, 
and paid him the tribute so long due. The Minister of Fine Arts, 
the Directors of the Opera and of the Conservatoire, all were there, 
for not to have been present on such an occasion would have 
reflected on their own glory, and in their wake followed the smaller 
fry who sit always on the fence. 

Many who in his lifetime would have denied any admiration 
for his ideas, and still more emphatically, any following of his 
precepts, indignantly affirming in public ‘that they knew not the 
man,’ have since been found claiming to have been Franck’s 
pupils and holding on to the hem of his garments as he ascends in 
fame. 

That brilliant band however to whom he gave his intimate 
thought and unstinted care belonged to an inner circle very select 
and limited in number. It is they who have carried on the high 
tradition of their master and developed the school of French sym- 
phonists he founded. Many of them are famous now throughout 
the musical world. M. Vincent d’Indy is among the first of these 
distinguished composers, having passed twenty years in closest 
union with his beloved master. Ernest Chausson the gifted sym- 
phonist, Paul Dukas, Augusta Holmés, Guy Ropartz the Director 
of the Conservatoire at Nancy, Charles Bordes the Director of the 
famous Chanteurs de St. Gervais, Henri Duparc, Arthur Coquard 
were also members of this privileged circle, permitted to penetrate 
the Holy of Holies of their inspiring master and to receive his 
vivifying counsels. Those lessons in composition were not only 
an intellectual and artistic, but also a spiritual education : 

Never can we forget what he did for our souls [writes Vincent d’Indy]; 
those of us who uniting all our effort with that of the master towards the 
attainment of the one goal—Art—can testify that a kind of supernatural 
communication, like that of an electric current, constantly made itself felt 
between disciple and master. 


He possessed to an extraordinary degree the power of developing 
‘in each man his own individual talent. Quite unconscious of 
being either psychologist or philosopher, he was both, and gave 
such sympathetic study to the character of each pupil as to pene- 
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trate his thought and so give him just the impetus his artistic life 
most needed. The result was very remarkable. Not one of these 
his disciples either resembled each other or bore the stamp of their . 
master’s own creative work. They are distinguished for a marked 
originality and are widely diverse in the style of their works. One 
of them says that the secret of Franck was in fact love—love of 
his Art, love of his pupil, love of God, to him the Source of all 
Art. And in this atmosphere which he radiated, his pupils became 
not only to him as sons, but to each other as brothers, instead of, 
as usually the case, rivals. They were not striving for first Prizes 
but to be worthy of the name of Artist in its finest, highest sense, 
and the ‘ Well done’ of the ‘ Pére Franck,’ as they all loved to 
call him, was more to anyone of them than the Prix de Rom. 

Out of his own heart’s knowledge, sufferings, struggles and 
victories César Franck wrought his imperishable works, and 
because he had known his Dies Irae yet never lost the Vision of 
the Beyond, but heard through all the din of hostile voices, all 
the disappointment and bereavements of life, the Voice of Him 
who uttered the Beatitude, ‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted,’ for this reason he is to-day the musician of 
France, stricken yet unconquerable, in her Dies Irae. 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH Maun. 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION : 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE COUNTRY 






I HOPE that a man may take a heartfelt interest in the housing: 
scheme without subscribing to some of the details which seem 
likely to creep into it. Indeed I venture to claim that it is in 
proportion to the interest one feels in it, and perhaps even, if one’ 
may say so, to one’s knowledge of the needs that it is to meet, that 
one fears the possibility of hasty and fanciful department work. 
First from a close interest in the subject, and afterwards as one 
who has more or less responsibility for the proper housing of a 
good many farms in several counties of England, lying far apart, 
I had read and studied most of what was written and planned 
before the war—had attended conferences and so on. Hine illae 
lacrimae ! 

Of conferences there was one which was held at a certain 
University town which for sheer futility surpassed all I had 
thought possible. Seldom have I spent two hours with greater 
discontent save that the plans exhibited to us on the screen and 
the recommendations which accompanied them embodied in a 
convenient form most of the mistakes which would paralyse any 
scheme of housing whatever. Plans were shown without any 
estimate of probable price even for one given district. Questions 
asked in no hostile spirit by practical men could not be answered. 
One set of plans was said to have been actually used in East 
Anglia, the price of each cottage telling out at 130]. But it then 
came out that the council who built them had access to a con- 
venient supply of disused materials and also, as the coun- 
cillor told the conference with a knowing wink, that the council 
had some other great advantages which he would rather not 
disclose. That was the nearest we got that afternoon in that 
wise city to any practical information. 

With regard to price the sum which seemed to be aimed at 
before the War in the journals which did so much to help on the 
subject—the Spectator, Country Life and the various architectural 
journals—seemed to be 1501. with land. But though a few 
instances were brought to light in which that ideal had actually 
been reached, the result was often discounted by ‘exceptional 
advantages.’ I believe that most people will agree with me that 
1701., 1801., or 2001. seemed more likely minima. (I think it 
safest throughout this article to stick to pre-war standards, leaving 
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the reader to add on his own percentages for the rise of war 
prices.) But on this question of price it is quite impossible to 
establish anything like an uniform sum all over England, so 
diverse are the conditions of the various counties. And even in 
one single county, or even in a tolerably large district, it is impos- 
sible to state a uniform price. The accident of nearness and 
good access to quarries, cheapness of road transit, supply of 
labour, and endless smaller factors, make all the difference in 
the prices of cottages built only a few miles apart. And this 
must make standardisation of price in the great Government 
scheme which is to come an obvious impossibility. But for con- 
venience’ sake I will ask to be allowed to use the figure of 2001. 
as the unit for a single cottage. 
Among the points whose neglect or miscalculation would 
bring disaster I venture to draw attention to the following: . - 
1. Many of the plans which have been published from time 
to time have—to bring them within the expense limit, perhaps 
also to satisfy a certain prevailing craze for what may be called 
the Communal System, and perhaps, unconsciously to the archi- 
tect, to give him the delightful task of planning a big and attrac- 
tive chamber—been based on the idea of one common room for 
the meals of a pair of cottages or even of four cottages, wherein 
the four families shall meet, ‘labour shall be saved’ and general 
peace and good-will be ensured in this world for, at any rate, 
four sets of people. This is counsel for the Angels but not 
for us poor Men. It is a death-trap for any system. Even if it 
should succeed in some Utopian corner of this land of ours where 
each Englishman likes to have his castle, it would be, I stoutly 
maintain, most undesirable. Think of it: put yourself into the 
position of the workman or the labourer. The meal in the cottage 
is the meeting time of the family—nothing compensates for the 
loss of it. Take the Sunday dinner, perhaps the one occasion of 
the week when the entire family is together. I once heard a 
large-minded London parson declare that the Sunday dinner was 
nothing short of a Domestic Sacrament. It was a startling phrase, 
but it will bear thinking out. It loses all its force if the meal is 
to be taken with one or three other entire families. Let us again 
put ourselves in their place. How would any one of us like to 
hear that in future we were to take all our meals in the company 
of the families of our dearest friends? How long should we remain 
to one another our dearest friends? For Heaven’s sake let us 
keep this fetish of communal living which besets some architects 
out of our housing schemes. Let each cottage be self-contained 
and complete in itself. That way lies Home-life, which is what 
we want to get. 
2. The same idea has led some designers of cottages to provide 
a@ common washhouse and the like for groups of cottages as an 
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economy of space and saving of cost. I can recall one such, quite a 
charming design and promising ground plan of four cottages with 
a Tow of offices set back behind them and a goodly washhouse in 
the middle. Oh for the knowledge of human nature! Does any- 
one doubt that Mrs. Jones in No. 1, Mrs. Brown in No. 2, Mrs. 
Robinson in No. 3, Mrs. Smith in No. 4 would all want to use 
the washhouse on the same day of the week, namely Monday 
morning? Tableau! Once more, let each cottage be self-con- 
tained and have all that is needed for itself on however small a 
scale. 

3. A disastrous feature of many plans, and one which seems to 
be in great danger of being accepted, is that by which the family 
bath or tub is sunk in front of the kitchen fire to be covered with 
floor-boards when not in use. And the evil of this plan is added 
to when, as often happens, the designer makes the kitchen the 
‘Living-Room’ and gives no other sitting-room. Once again, 
oh for a little more of the human touch! Who does not know 
where the unlucky Man of the family will betake himself when 
the small children are being tubbed in front of the only fire where 
he could have sat? But wait a bit till the small children have 
grown into big boys and big girls. Then one of two things will 
happen. Either a sense of modesty and reserve will prevent the 
use of the bath in this public manner or else, worse still, it will 
be used to the destruction of that sense of modesty and reserve. 
We know that in some mining districts where no other tub-room 
is provided the man back from his grimy toil does take his tub 
in this public fashion. Does anybody seriously believe that the 
plan is a good one, or that it is desirable to perpetuate it? 

The bath and the tub, thank goodness, have come to stay, and 
that in a class which had not previously honoured them. And 
they represent a standard, and a high standard, of living which 
it is criminal to ignore. Every cottage built hereafter should have 
@ separate room—a big closet is enough—cal]l it bathroom, tub- 
room, what you will, in which at any rate a tub or hip-bath can 
be used without violating the standard of decency which it is good 
to preserve. There is no need for a fixed bath with all its 
apparatus of taps. In cottages remote from towns the less 
plumbing the better. In other cases fixed bath or movable tub 
may be a matter of choice and of space. But it should be there 
in some shape, and it should be near the source of hot-water supply. 
In towns the original expense of a circulating boiler is well worth 
the outlay, which, when the house is building, is not so great. 
For Heaven’s sake no more baths in the Living-Room floor. 

Of course I know that I shall hear the stale old story—it is 
’ always thrown at my head—of the woman who said the new bath 
was so convenient for keeping the coals in. I don’t believe any 
woman ever kept her coals in a receptacle so inconvenient and so 
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distressing to.the back. But never mind, I freely make a present’. 
of the.story.. Her successor will value the bath for its proper 
purpose. 

4. It has become the custom, as mentioned above, for archi- 
tects to design cottages without a Parlour or Sitting-Room. It 
saves expense and by christening the Kitchen the Living-Room 
they give you all you want. They say that no one uses the parlour, 
that cottagers always have their meals in the kitchen, and that 
the addition of any other sitting-room is a senseless worship,of 
respectability. It is quite true. The little parlour with its ¢hina 
dogs, its flycatcher green papers on the lamps, its chairs done up 
in cerecloths, its plush-framed photographs and all its appalling 
(to us) ornaments, rarely gets sat in except perhaps on Christmas 
Day or when the Parson or Mrs. Parson, or the District Visitor, or 
the other ladies of good works make a call. But it represents—and 
I appeal to all who know the lives of the people on the point— 
it represents a certain ideal, hardly quite a standard of comfort— 
for it is often the only uncomfortable room in the house—a vision 
perhaps of a social claim, which is most precious in the life, and 
which is not replaced by any shirt-sleeve comfort in the kitchen, 
since its value lies in wholly a different direction. Let us have 
no cottage without its Parlour over and above the Kitchen or 
‘ Living-Room.’ 

5. The question of garden in the country, or breathing-space 
in the town, is amongst the most important of all considerations 
and one which is sadly likely to get scant measure in a scheme 
already so costly in its outlook. In the country indeed, though 
land is not to be had for nothing, it is quite unpardonable to build 
any cottage without a reasonable, not too large, space of garden 
ground to it. I hope, in fact, that there are many who read this 
article who will live to see it made law that no house or cottage 
shall hereafter be built in England without a proportionate space 
of ground about it. There are countless instances of country 
towns—Surrey has only too many—where the local authorities 
have allowed in their suburbs rows upon rows of dwellings to be 
run up almost back to back with scarcely space enough for the 
traditional dead cat and the oyster shell. This is to make a cer- 
tainty of a slum area hereafter of the worst description. Wimble- 
don, thirty years ago a comparatively country district with plenty 
of open space about it, is a painful instance of this as seen from 
the railway. For every ordinary four- or five-room cottage at 

‘least half a rood of ground should be made absolute, and no healthy 
housing of our people is possible without it. 

At this point I think I can see the reader preparing to throw 
the article aside with the words ‘Can this man know what he is 
talking about? Can he know the huge extra cost with which he 
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is saddling the scheme?’ I know it perfectly well. The question 
has always been present to my mind. I know the enormous diffi- 
culties of the scheme with or without this feature. I know how 
it gives a fresh knock-out to the ‘Economic Rent,’ for instance. 
But, desirable, most desirable as it was, if possible, has not the 
Economic Rent already had practically to take its place in the 
grave of dead possibilities? If this Housing Scheme is to be 
carried through with that degree of real national benefit which 
alone can justify it, it will have to make a huge call—would it 
were otherwise !—on National Funds. It cannot be carried through 
thoroughly on any system of Economic Rent, of Supply and 
Demand. And the additional cost resulting from my suggestion 
would make the difference between effective and non-effective 
result to the national life, to its physique, its moral, its happiness. 
Let us for a moment glance at the figures of the scheme, remem- 
bering as before that I use for convenience pre-war figures. We 
are told that the Government intends to lead off with the building 
of 400,000 dwellings for the working classes. The number is, of 
course, far smaller than will presently be called into existence. 
Taking 200]. as the unit of cost of a cottage—I have already 
admitted that accuracy is here impossible—we have a first expen- 
diture of 80,000,000/., a colossal sum truly—the equivalent, at 
present rates, of a little more than ten days’ war. And the addi- 
tion which I propose would perhaps tell out, taking one locality 
with another, at 201. a cottage, i.e. 8,000,000/., rather more than 
one day’s warfare. I make this comparison because if we as a 
nation have cheerfully consented, almost unanimously, to the 
colossal expenses of the War in order to preserve for those who 
come after us the great principles which make life worth living, 
is it logical to deny to them, however much we may be set on 
post-war economies, an expense which is a mere fleabite compared 
to the other, incurred in order to give to our English population 
and their children a benefit which wili with even more certainty help 
to make their life worth living? I know indeed that even allowing 
for national subsidy of the scheme the rent to the tenant will 
have to be high, higher than many a workman Will be willing to 
pay. I have always held, and I believe that I shall here carry 
many with me, that somewhat high rent is not the greatest of 
evils to the working man, always provided that it goes with a 
good bit of garden ground. The garden ground often pays all 
the high rent. The far cheaper house without the ground does 
nothing to pay the rent. And in the one case there is the induce- 
ment to the tenant to stay at home—in the other case there is 
every inducement to the tenant to spend his leisure and his wages 
at The Green Man. There are plenty of families where the father 
spends on his weekly beer alone more than would pay a far higher 


rent and get him a good cottage and garden. 
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And, still counting the cost.’ There is nothing more costly 
to the nation than an imperfect cut-short scheme of any sort, 
ensuring as it does at no distant period the casting of it wholly 
on one side as the needs which created it grow rapidly up to it 
and soon go past it. It is cheaper, far cheaper, to spend 
90,000,000. on a scheme which carries with it a feature which 
enables every man, if he chooses (all will not choose), to live a 
healthy self-respecting life than it is to spend 80,000,000/. on a 
curtailed utility. 

Of course the question in great towns is far more difficult on 
account of space and the cost of ground, even if it could be got. 
But the difficulty even here is not all it seems. Tram and train 
facilities even enable workmen to live in comparative country. 
I speak with knowledge in saying that in my own immediate neigh- 
bourhood are excellent model dwellings which fail to find 
tenants in summer because the workmen take their wives and 
children to live out of London and cothe in by train. The fact 
throws some light on this question of the readiness of the work- 
man to go to expense for the sake of an open dwelling. I do not, 
however, propose to deal with the town housing question except 
to say that the principle which I have argued for cannot afford 
to be ignored. 

Is the price after all too much to pay if it gives to the sons and 
daughters of our people the air, the space, the opportunity which 
alone are compatible with true health? The science of Eugenics 
may write itself dry, but unless it can give all these things in the 
housing scheme it will half a century hence be wringing its hands 
once more. Need we fear to face the cost? Need we fear to pay 
a price which, heavily as it will fall on the present generation, 
will give stouter, perhaps better sons and daughters to the England 
of hereafter ? 

6. I come now to a question far less tangible than any I have 
dealt with, but not, I am convinced, less vital—I mean the sight- 
liness, the beauty, of the homes in which we propose to make . 
our people live. It will have an enormous say in the self-respect, 
the Home affection (which is what we want to get) of those who 
live in them. It has been far too much the custom to believe, 
that so long as you put your workman, your labourer, into a thing 
with a watertight roof and. waterproof walls, no matter how 
depressing to the eye, how void of anything that appeals to the 
sense of pleasure, you have solved your little bit of the housing 
problem. You haven’t. You have merely built a sound animal 
. structure. You have entirely omitted, even repelled, the human 
touch. Your dwelling has the needed accommodation (probably 
a minimum) and is watertight. So is a pig-stye. The life of a 
really well-built cottage ought to be at least two hundred years. 

3P2 
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Many of the beautiful cottage$ which the village: carpenter:and 
the village mason put up in Surrey, Sussex, Gloucester, have 
already lasted three hundred years, and many of the jerry-built 
cottages hideous to the eye which have been built in the last fifty 
years are already, I am assured by one who has sympathetically 
mastered his subject, almost half-way through their life. (Thank 
goodness for that !) 

Now there has never been a time when English domestic archi- 
tecture has been in so thoroughly healthy and hopeful a condition. 
There have never been so many architects capable of making a 
large or small house or cottage of the most sightly as well as of 
the most useful type. And the beauty or sightliness of a cottage 
does not depend on any expensive external feature or ornament. 
The beautiful old cottages of which I have spoken are, with the 
rarest exceptions, absolutely without ornament. They are 
simplicity itself, and their beauty comes largely from this very 
simplicity. It depends also largely on the obviously sincere 
relation between their outward appearance and their inward needs. 
And good proportion costs no more than bad proportion. ll this 
your good architect knows and will give you. Your bad archi- 
tect will not give it to you: still less your surveyor, your jerry- 
builder : and even still less your estate agent who is often turned 
on to this job. It would be a patriotic act if the young domestic 
architects who have already done so much for us would set them- 
selves to solve the problem of cheap and sightly as opposed 
to cheap and nasty. Someone might even solve the problem 
never yet properly tackled—how to make the blue slate and the 
red brick, to which many districts seem to be condemned, into a 
sightly, simple combination. It is indeed a patriotic task well 
worth the trying. Success might well let a man go to his grave 
happy. For if this England of ours is to be plastered over by 
hideous homesteads of the ‘ desirable villa’ type, then our housing 
plan, however successful otherwise, will make a sorry country to 
travel through. If the task be left to County Councils, to the 
Surveyors and others aforesaid, with strict orders to make them 
sightly, we shall have the usual red facings on buff brick, spike 
finials, jig-saw verge-boards, and all the other bits of ‘ finish ’ which 
already deface the countryside. Let the best architects have a 
look in. They cost no more than the worst—probably much less 
in a certain sense. Whatever we do, let us have homes for our 
people whose memory will go pleasantly along with them through 
life. I plead here once more most strongly for the human touch. 

7. Lastly, one word on the standardisation of cottages. It 
stands to reason from what I have said that such a thing is unat- 
tainable or should not be attained. You cannot standardise price 
because, as we have seen, the price must vary infinitely in various 
localities and under different conditions within each locality. You 
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cannot: standardise plan, type or appearance, though you may 
and must insist on certain requisites in the plan. But to attempt 
to standardise type and appearance means to try to adapt to 
one material what is only possible to another : to try to make a. 
Cotswold stone cottage look like a Sussex brick-and-tile one: a 
Dorsetshire cob like a Surrey Bargate : a Cheshire redsand like a 
Cambridgeshire whitebrick. Each has to be treated differently. 
Even the ground-plan has to be modified to suit the possibilities 
of each. Standardisation appeals to the official mind. Ittis‘so 
easy to manage in the office. You can do it on the telephone. 
So cheap too. You can make one man’s plan serve the lot. Looks 
so well too—all alike and symmetrical. None of your nasty indi- 
vidualities. If the official mind gets its way here, as it has a 
habit of doing, especially when County Councils are about, good- 
bye once more to the Human touch. 

Working people in the recent past have not lived of their 
own preference in unlovely, unsightly homes. They have had 
no choice. They have had—just as they will still have—to live 
where they were put or had to put themselves. I do not pretend 
to think that if they had had choice they would necessarily have 
chosen well. For there has been at work that universal Law of 
adaptation which enables and even forces the human being to 
accept and adapt himself to any conditions and surroundings of 
sordidness and ugliness so that he ceases to see them as sordid 
or ugly. The Law works in one sense for mercy in many cases. 
Without it many things in life would be unendurable. It has 
long ago worked on this question of unsightliness—but at the same 
time it can only work at the expense of a high human sense, a 
high human possession, namely the sense of beauty, or seemliness. 
That has had to ge : if it remained, life would be to a good many 
people a daily sorrow. But no one can think that because human 
nature owns this adaptive and saving clause therefore a human 
' being is better without the sense. He can indeed adapt himself 
to ugliness and unloveliness, but the very essence of the Law is 
that the mind in so doing takes on some hue of unloveliness. He 
could equally well adapt himself to the beautiful and loveable if 
he had the chance. Does anyone doubt which way must lie the 
higher development? The question, I submit, is highly practical, 
involving a very high factor in education. The Human touch 
once more ! whose presence or whose absence is to decide whether 
in this hour of greatest opportunity our scheme is to produce the 
greatest good attainable for our people, or whether it is to end, 
as so many well-meant schemes have ended, in partial success, 
or even in disappointing fiasco. 

Guna 8. Davigs. 

Charterhouse, E.C. 
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ON TEACHING MATHEMATICS 


In the general upheaval of educational ideas which is now in 
progress the criticism of existing methods and aims has played an 
important part. Successful reconstruction involves at least a 
partial pulling down of the old building, and the critic plays a 
valuable réle in pointing out to the public the defects in the 
existing edifice. 

But the function of mere criticism is limited. It is useless 
to demolish things if nothing better is built in their stead. One 
ounce of constructive thought is of more value than a pound of 
destructive energy. This article is an attempt at a small bit of 
reconstruction. I have tried to think out afresh our reasons for 
teaching mathematics to small children; I have tried to find out 
a cause for the unsatisfactory results that we find in older children 
educated according to our present methods; finally I describe the 
experiments I have carried out in the teaching of mathematics 
to my own small children. JI narrate these experiments 
as they actually occurred; having only written up my daily 
notes and classified them under headings. It will be seen by 
this that I have not the slightest intention of being dogmatic ; the 
work is still being carried on and so is immature. I publish it 
only in the hope that it may give some helpful suggestion to other 
workers. The account of the actual teaching covers no more than 
the very beginnings of a child’s instruction taking him only up to 
64 or 7 years of age. 

A prodigious world of inquiry opens up before us when we 
try to find out why mathematics should be taught to children. 
To do so-fully we should have to investigate the whole question 
of the worth of mathematical teaching, and that again would lead 
us on to search for a definition of the word ‘Mathematics.’ This 
would need a volume to itself and the scope of an article like the 
present is hopelessly inadequate for the purpose. I can only sum 
up the question here in the briefest possible manner. 

We can think of mathematics in two distinct ways, the one as 
a mental standpoint, the other as a path to specific achievement. 
We are rather apt to think relatively too much of the latter aspect, 
probably because it is by far the most obvious. We need but to 
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picture for a moment what would happen if all the contributions 
made by mathematics were to be suddenly withdrawn from the 
world. Imagine how our civilisation would collapse, how our ships 
and bridges, optical sciences and astronomy would disappear, how 
we should lose the use of electricity. It is clear on this score 
alone why mathematics hold such an honoured place as they do 
in our curriculum ; naturally we want our boys and girls to become 
acquainted with some of the means which have produced such 
results and on which their future developments depend. Yet— 
for all that we owe to the results of mathematics—we lay, as I 
have just said, too much stress on this view of the science and 
consider too lightly its wider significance as the foundation of a 
definite quality of mind. Perhaps I can best explain what I mean 
by defining the goal to which mathematics, viewed from this 
direction, tends ; this goal I would describe as ‘ rigorous thought.’ 
To many people such a statement may seem unjustifiable, or even 
absurd, because they are used to connecting mathematics exclu- 
sively with problems concerning number, measurement, relative 
magnitude etc. Although mathematics uses these as_ its 
medium, its ultimate scope extends far beyond. Of course the 
professional mental activities—if I may use such a phrase—of, for 
instance, the philosopher, the diplomat or the farmer, have to do 
with material which is of too speculative a nature to admit of 
‘rigorous’ treatment; an attempt to apply to their problems a 
mathematical solution would, at the present stage of development, 
certainly lead to catastrophic results. In the ordered evolution 
of ideas it is, however, easily demonstrable that there exists a 
strong tendency for thought in nearly every department of life 
to approximate more and more to those exact forms which are 
expressible by means of mathematics, and for problems to become 
more and more amenable to the austerities of logic. This must 
be strikingly clear to any student of natural science. As know- 
ledge advances in such diverse activities of the human mind as 
engineering, psychology, astronomy or genetics, the process is 
the same ; an ever larger proportion of the ideas involved become 
capable of being represented in terms of mathematics and dealt 
with by ‘the science which draws necessary conclusions.’ Psy- 
chology affords an interesting example of development along these 
lines. Twenty years ago its concepts were far too speculative 
and vague to be handled in this manner, but in proportion as they 
have acquired clearness and definition, psychology also is coming 
within the orbit of mathematics. 

All this should awaken us to the fact that the direct and 
obvious application of mathematics in our every-day life does not 
sum up our total indebtedness to the science, and is, in fact, only 
@ part of its functions, Its scope becomes enormously enlarged 
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as soon as we come to see it as the science of rigorous thought, 
the science which supplies the logical thinker with ideal thought- 
forms wherewith to clothe his ideas. To doubt its value now is 
to doubt the value to human ‘progress of logical thinking, of the 
deductive method, of exact reasoning. It is often claimed that 
the power to reason is the distinctively human characteristic ; by 
teaching mathematics we are doing our best to nourish and assist 
the development of this unique power. 

I am not inferring here that no other subject in their school 

education teaches our children to think clearly; classics, for 
example, has always rightly laid claim to providing no small 
degree of training in that respect. What I claim is that mathe- 
matics, as the science par excellence of reasoning and ideal 
thought-forms, provides us with a unique educational opportunity 
which it is nothing short of tragic to waste. 

I do not think there is ever any real controversy between the 
classics and mathematics over their respective claims to develop 
the reasoning powers; they are rather complementary to each 
other than alternative. But mathematics has one great advan- 
tage, in that it has a place on the time-tables of our elementary 

schools and can be taught at a far earlier age than that at which 
classics can profitably be started. 

I think it will be useful at this stage to turn to the acquire- 
ments of the modern boy as he is now usually taught and, very 
roughly indeed, to review the steps in his mathematical education. 
After that I hope to indicate, by describing my own experiments 
in teaching, the lines on which mathematics might be taught in 
order more fully to fulfil its evident purpose. 

Let us now pass in brief review the steps in the mathematical 
education of the average boy from the age of six and upwards. 
A boy of that age will very likely have learnt to count at home 
at the same time as he learnt to read and write. He has been 
tanght how to add and subtract, he has begun his ‘tables.’ Some 
beans, pebbles or sticks to help him in learning to count, an exer- 
cise book and a pencil have been most likely his entire didactic 
outfit. By means of these he has gained familiarity with number 
names and some facility in’ the manipulation of simple number 
relations. His career follows, we will assume, the conventional 
lines. At school he will learn more arithmetic, some algebra and 
some geometry, and will be well drilled in these subjects for several 
years. On leaving school an average young Englishman does not 
present a very cheerful outlook as far as his equipment in prac- 
tical mathematics is concerned. There are an increasing number 
of careers in which what I may call the mathematical ‘sense’ 
is valuable, if not essential. But for the most part young men 
entering any of these careers exhibit a striking incapacity for 
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applying their mathematical knowledge. . They are able to quote 
formulas and to work quickly and accurately a stated problem on 
paper, but take their p’s and 0’s away from them, and face them 
with actual material problems, and they are comparatively helpless. 
They have failed to get a grip on the first principles of the science ; 
they have not made the fundamental ideas their own ; they can- 
not supply principles, they can only work examples. This defect 
shows itself again in the lack of common-sense which so many 
boys display in the face of practical problems. Some error in 
reckoning has—we will say—produced a result obviously false and 
ludicrous, but such is the boy’s faith in the working of a sum and 
‘his blindness to the real inwardness of the problem, that he will 
regard the ludicrous result with complacency. To illustrate what. 
I mean, if we present the average boy of 15 or 16 with a practical 
problem of this nature, ‘If 1 lb. of stain will cover the floor of 
a room 10 ft. square, how much will you need for a room 20 ft. 
square?’ will it cause you any great surprise to get ‘two’ for your 
answer? I think you will quite frequently get results on a level 
with this. But that it should be possible is simply disgraceful. 
It means that the boy simply ‘ worked the sum,’ he never really 
visualised the problem. Had he done so, his mind must actually 
have seen the error. ‘ 

Granted that all this is very unsatisfactory, can we see where 
our training has gone wrong and what has led to this futility? 
As I pointed out in my illustration of a practical problem of floor- 
staining, the boy’s attention was all on the working of the actual 
figures before him and not on the general truth which he was 
applying. A science is not enriched by growth in bulk but in 
ideas. In fact as the ideas grow, the bulk tends to decrease 
because fewer of the actual results worked out are worth recording. 
The possession of the generalising idea enables anyone to work 
out actual results for himself. 

School books apparently do not take this view; from cover to 
cover they are full of particular case after particular case. The 
pupils are drilled and drilled until proficient in these examples. 
General truths are not only insufficiently expressed but-actually 
ignored. If anyone doubt this, let him take a quite elementary 
text-book and try to find, for example, an explanation of the 
meaning of arithmetic graphs—an explanation, I mean, suitable 
for enlightening a beginner as to the nature of graphs, so that he 
can use them freely himself. After short preliminary statements, as 
of how to prepare paper for drawing graphs, and how to plot points 
with reference to the two axes, the book will proceed somewhat as 
follows : ‘ Many arithmetic problems can be advantageously repre- 
sented by means of graphs. In the case of multiplication let us 
take the sum 5 x 8. On the axis of z plot 8 and on the axis of y 
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etc., etc.’ No words, mark you, as to why. ‘How’ is the only 
consideration. ‘Let this be done,’ ‘Let that be done’ is the 
food supplied to the beginner’s mind. And this is all for the pupil 
who is presumed to have no previous knowledge at all on the 
subject. To me such a book is immoral, positively immoral. Far 
beyond the evil in that it cripples, or at least hugely hinders the 
pupil’s ability to grasp the real significance of graphs and so apply 
them for himself, is the crime that it encourages sloppy thinking. 
The pupil learns daily to slur over in thought; to slur and yet 
produce a passable result in the end. Is not this a justification 
for the word ‘immoral’? I wish I could paint this picture black 
enough. Not only is there very serious damage done, but there 
is such a pitiful waste of an irretrievable opportunity. 

The reason, I believe, of the unsatisfactory state of our 
teaching in this respect largely is, as I have said, that we will 
deal almost exclusively with particular cases and ignore so utterly 
all mathematical concepts. It is this that I meant when I said 
that our emphasis was too much on the achievements of mathe- 
matics and too little on its aspect as a mental standpoint. The 
teachers are too keen to produce actual results, to work actual 
sums, they are too loath to initiate their pupils into the ‘ideas’ 
of the science, and to associate thoge ideas.and doctrines with the 
great powers and interests of our human life. The justification 
that teachers may possibly offer for the existing scheme of things 
is that abstract ideas are unfitted for young children, and that by 
means of conscientious drill in concrete examples the elder pupils 
will grow into the appreciation of the abstract in time. I think 
this conclusion is false. Firstly, somehow those older pupils do 
not ‘grow into the appreciation of the abstract.’ Secondly, the 
statement that mathematical ideas are unsuitable for presenting 
to children seems to me without foundation. I believe a child 
of four or five is actually more capable of assimilating mathe- 
matical ideas than of working sums. This is my main contention. 
T must rely largely on the account of my actual experiments to 
make this clear to the reader, but I will try to explain it partially 
here. 

We must take an example even so. I will take one which 
will occur again later in this paper. Let us consider the teaching 
of square and cube root. I cannot recall in detail my own first 
lessons on it when I was a child, but I must clearly have been 
taught some formula, for I remember working through a page of 
examples headed ‘ square roots.’ At length the process of working 
the formula became almost automatic, and I could produce the 
results that were expected of me ; of the essential principles under- 
lying the formula I remained blissfully ignorant. I do not think 
I was particularly stupid, and I know my teachers were con- 
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sidered to be of above the average in ability. Certainly I learnt 
to apply the formula with a certain degree of accuracy. I do 
not want for a moment to decry the habit of being able to work 
the formula quickly, it is a most useful habit. What I do want 
to emphasise is that this working out of bloodless examples was 
my first lesson on square roots. Suppose now that instead of this 
procedure we begin by making the child familiar with squares and 
cubes long before he is capable of working a formula; our gain 
is obvious. The idea is simplicity itself. It can be demonstrated, 
it can be actually felt, seen and handled. By the use of bricks, 
squares and cubes can be built up out of units ; these can be con- 
structed and reconstructed until the fundamental idea of the pro- 
perty of a square and of a cube sinks into the child’s mind. 
Gradually he will appreciate also something of the relation between 
@ square or a cube and its root. This appreciation will be in the 
form of a mental picture, not of a numerical reckoning. That 
picture abiding with him through life will be called up whenever 
he deals with these properties in his subsequent career, and it 
will make it absolutely impossible for him to make that mistake 
about the relative sizes of squares which we quoted as a typical 
resylt of present teaching. This child-play of his with the brick 
units, their squares and cubes, has put him in touch with the 
very simple basic idea; he can visualise an example of the truth 
he is applying, and by so doing he checks any gross error that he 
might, through carelessness, make. That various other mathe- 
matical ideas can in the same way be presented tangibly to small 
children I hope to prove in the following pages. Can anyone 
doubt the superiority of this method as a means of teaching for 
very young children? The child learns by doing, he is actively 
engaged in building and rebuilding, he is teaching himself through 
his senses and by direct apprehension. You, the teacher, can 
exercise the supreme art of silence. Compare this with the immo- 
bility of the other child, the eye-strain over written symbols, the 
impossibility of the teacher knowing ifthe direct appeal to his 
reasoning powers is really grasped. I shall leave my experimental 
work to show more distinctly still the difference between the 
methods. 

But before I pass on I want to point out that I have 
used in this paper the word ‘ mathematics’ when other 
people might have used ‘arithmetic.’ I used it because I 
meant it and nothing less than it. Arithmetic is concerned 
only with number; its scope is definitely limited; it is a 
handmaid only of the vast science of mathematics. Were it only 
arithmetic that we were concerned in teaching, it should not 
present any very great difficulties. It should be comparatively 
easy to learn enough to carry one through life. Yet knowing it 
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to be a subordinate subject to mathematics, we persist in teaching 
it as an end in itself. How real is this distinction between mathe- 
matics and arithmetic can be seen at once when one comes to 
consider some of the most fundamental arithmetical processes ; 
these have two quite different aspects according to our concep- 
tion of their ultimate use. I shall try to explain this distinction 
more fully in describing my own experiments, particularly in the 
teaching of counting and of the meaning of ‘ plus’ and ‘ minus.’ 

I will pass then to an account of how I taught my boy the 
primary art of counting. This has, as I said, two aspects, one 
from a standpoint of arithmetic and one of mathematics. If we 
are concerned only with the former aspect, any collection of con- 
veniently sized objects will do for the purpose of teaching ; stones, 
beads, and match-sticks are commonly used in the kindergarten. 
If, however, we regard number from the mathematical point of 
view, we must prepare for the child’s true perception of it as such 
in the very first lesson. The three of arithmetic is one, two, three 
objects, three separately enumerated units; the three of mathe- 
matics joins to that idea the perception of three as a relation, 
threeness as compared to oneness. To teach this it is necessary 
to have undivided objects of relative magnitudes in place of. the 
separate units mentioned above. I found the best material was 
bricks. I had made for me three series of bricks, one of oblongs, 
one of square prisms, one of cylinders. Every series was composed 
of an unit brick, the ‘one’ of the series, and several longer bricks, 
the ‘ two,’ the ‘three,’ the ‘four’ etc., each series being made on 
a different scale. My boy of 44, when I began to teach him, 
was able already to count to a small extent. He had counted 
for some time past the cups on the table, his shoes or the motors 
he saw on his walk. This he had ‘taught himself,’ as we say ; 
that is, he had picked up the knowledge of the number names 
alone. At his first lesson I put one of the ‘one’ units before 
him and said ‘If this is one, find me two,’ ‘find me three’ etc. 
(I have never found any difficulty arise in the child’s mind over 
this. He will go ahead and build up the whole series as far as 
ten naming them as long as his power of naming lasts.) I then 
taught him to select a ‘four’ or an ‘ eight’ brick at random when 
the whole lot were jumbled up before him. The purpose of 
varying the shape and scale of the different series is, of course, 
to prevent the child associating any particular number such as 
‘three’ with a cylinder of a particular size or form, and to ensure 
his gradually and unconsciously loosing hold of the material 
objects and appreciating the common relationship which he sees 
in them all. 

As soon as he was thoroughly at home with the numbers up 
to ten, I taught him the number names up to one hundred. 
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Leaving aside for a while the question of relative magnitude, I 
felt that it was important that his first association with those 
further number names should accustom him to think in groups of 
ten. Mrs. Boole in her excellent book, Lectures on the Logic of 
Arithmetic, gives a very good model lesson on the subject. Fol- 
lowing her suggestion I told the child a story of a primitive man 
who wanted to count his sheep so as to find if any had got lost. 
This man after using every finger of each hand to represent one 
sheep, is then puzzled how to proceed. It dawns on him that 
his little girl can help him by holding up one of her fingers to 
remind him that he had put up all his fingers once ; then he would 
be free to use his fingers all over again. This story can easily 
be spun out and made more vivid and it should most certainly be 
enacted ; a field may be chalked on the table, a gap shown in it, 
and the sheep, (the unit blocks. would do quite well,) can be led 
in one by one while the child and the teacher record the number 
on their fingers. The game should be played over several times, 
the child using his fingers sometimes for single sheep, sometimes 
as representing groups of ten. 

After this had been done several times over, I used the bricks 
for further practice in the higher number names. It is neces- 
sary for this purpose to have at least ten ‘tens’ in one of the 
series of bricks. I never asked my boy to recite the numbers in 
order, but always to ‘make’ them. For example, I would say 
‘Make me forty-seven.’ He would find four ‘ten’ bricks and 
e ‘seven,’ and lay them in a row. The use of the undivided 
‘tens’ again helps in impressing the habit of thinking in groups 
of ten. 

When my boy could build up any number up to one hundred 
with certainty, and could name any numbers I had built, I went 
a step further with him. He had twenty built before him, I 
asked him to cut it in half forme. ‘Oh, ten is the half’ he said 
. at once. Then followed further practice in finding the half of 
ten, of one hundred etc. It is clear that here we are dealing 
with an essentially different process from that by which a child 
arrives at the answer when the question is put to him in the 
abstract, and he ‘does it in his head,’ as the saying is. This 
distinction of method is one which I particularly want to make 
clear, because it seems to me to be very important, and it under- 
lies much of the future work. The ten is seen to be half twenty, 
not reasoned to be so. The problem is tangibly, visibly there 
before one, the operation is actually and materially carried out, 
and the knowledge of the result rests on visual evidence and 
admits of no doubt. I think that this method of work should 
be used nearly exclusively for the first two or three years; 
as will be seen later, addition and subtraction can be taught in 
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this way and all problems of this nature worked out with actual 
bricks. It may be that this method makes a child less able to 
do mental calculation than children of the same age taught differ- 
ently. It has yet to be proved that it has this effect ; personally 
I have no evidence of it, but rather that children thus taught are 
keener and quicker at mental work too. Even if it does have 
this retarding effect, it must be remembered firstly that the 
method is not advocated for all the school days, but in its exclusive 
form only for the first few years, and secondly that we can well 
sacrifice a little precocity at the age of five in exchange for the 
surer and truer foundation. 

The conception of number as relative magnitude will now, if 
I may judge from my limited first-hand experience, grow up quite 
easily in a child if he is taught with actual bricks of relative sizes ; 
the fact that he does realise number as such being shown by the 
ease with which he grasps the meaning of ratio. How this may 
be taught I will illustrate by recalling an actual lesson. I took 
a brick which we had always called ‘four’ and said to my boy ‘I 
am going to be very silly and call him ‘‘ one,’’ can you find a brick 
we might call ‘‘ one-half,’’ a brick we can call ‘‘two,’’ “‘ one- 
quarter,’’ ‘‘ three-quarters,’’ ‘‘three’’ etc.? When he had found 
the right bricks I went on: ‘ Now I am going to call the same 
brick ‘‘one hundred ’’; find me “‘fifty,’’ ‘‘ twenty-five,’’ ‘‘ two 
hundred ”’ ; now he is going to be only ‘‘one-half,’”’ find me the 
unit brick, find ‘‘ one quarter,’’ find ‘‘ two.’’’ 

So little difficulty does this conception of ratio apparently 
present that a child taught in this way will soon tackle quite diffi- 
cult problems. In a year’s time from the beginning of his 
teaching in mathematics he should not hesitate to solve with his 
bricks the following type of problem : ‘If this is two-thirds, make 
unity’; ‘if this is seven-sixths, make unity.’ Of course during 
the year his mathematical knowledge has increased in other 
directions which all work in with each other. 

This drill in ratio work I repeated frequently, being careful 
to vary the materials with which my boy worked. Squared paper 
is an excellent medium, as the child can cut out the magnitude 
he wants; the cutting is at first weird and wild, but as long as 
my boy and I knew which squares he meant to include it was 
enough. It is good sometimes to free oneself from the number 
names as far as can be, and to use plain paper strips or draw the 
lines you want bold and large on a blackboard. When a child 
uses the squared paper he refers naturally to the number of 
squares he is including in his cutting ; if the paper he is using is 
plain, unruled paper, or if he draws lines on the blackboard, he 
deals with simple magnitudes as distinct from numbers. To 
introduce ratio I would draw a line of any length and say ‘I will 
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call this ‘‘ three,” draw me “‘four.””’ Then we discuss together 


how nearly right the four is. I encourage the child all along to 
turn the tables and teach me. It is so valuable, it gives him a 
greater interest; I become on an equality with him when he 
decides that I have drawn that line ‘jolly badly,’ and I can very 
exactly gauge how much he understands. I was asked recently 
to build unity if ‘this’ was ten-eighths. ‘Yes, you’re right,’ my 
teacher of 5} said, when I had successfully performed the task, 
‘but I thought I should quite muddle you.’ 

Simultaneously with his first lesson in ratio I introduced 
my boy to the practical handling of squares and cubes. I 
did this with the help of l-inch cubic blocks. I had a large 
supply of these made. I first asked him to make me a square 
with a side two bricks long, then a square with a side of three, 
of four etc., according to the supply of time, interest and bricks. 
I allowed all the squares to lie on the table together instead of one 
being demolished in order to build the next, for it is very impor- 
tant to let the perception of their varying relative sizes sink in 
(without words from oneself, be it understood).* 

Then I let him build a cube with a ‘two square’ for-a base, 
a ‘ three square’ etc. It is a critical moment when the first 2-inch 
cube has been made and the 38-inch is in process of being built. It 
may have three storeys, or it may stop short at two storeys like 
the first cube. If he should fail and build his 3-inch cube only two 
blocks high, I should not correct.him; if he does not soon see 
his own mistake let him go on and repeat the pérformance in 
building a 4inch cube. Very likely he will find out his fault 
alone now, a soi-disant 4-inch cube only 2 inches high looks 
so obviously wrong. If, however, he still continues building them 
wrong, I should ask for a definition of a cube ; I shall probably get 
some such answer ‘It is square all ways,’ or ‘It goes up square 
too.’ ‘Very well, then, is this a cube or not?’ And at last he 
will find out his own error and rebuild his cube. 

This practice, like that for ratio, was repeated from time to 
time. Needless to say, I made no attempt to get the child to 
count the number of bricks which went to make up the various 
squares and cubes. If he does so alone I would not stop him, 
but we are not concerned here with the arithmetic fact that four 
squared is sixteen, but we are trying to instil a real conception 
of the relative magnitude of the square and the cube of a number. 
We are frying to accustom the child to visualise actual squares 

1 It will occur at once to readers that the difference between a square and a 
cube is rather confused here owing to the ‘square’ having three dimensions, 
being built of solid bricks. I explained this necessary convention and showed 
how we might represent the square more nearly by a square of cardboard. We 
agreed, however, to work with the bricks and to ignore their thickness, this 
was the only practical way of building up squares. 
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and cubes and to visualise their approximate relative sizeg in 
relation to their square or cube root. 

In a similar way I made my child familiar with the meaning 
of cubic capacity. The materials for teaching this are, unfor- 
tunately, not easy to get. The ideal apparatus is a series of vessels 
of fixed relationship to each other but of varying shapes, into 
which water can be poured and which can be easily emptied. A 
set I have had made cost 30s. and is made in copper. It consists 
of:three hollow spheres, with an opening and lip for pouring 
water in, three hollow cylinders, three hollow square prisms, The 
smallest of each of the series contains an equal quantity of water, 
and serves as the unit, the second in the series ‘contains twice 
as much as the unit. The largest of each series holds four times 
the contents of the unit. These were regarded as toys for 
a water-game. No reference was made to their relative 
sizes but soon remarks began to come, ‘Isn’t it funny? 
this cylinder holds two baby sphere-fulls.’ I have asked 
numerous grown-ups to guess what are the relations between 
these vessels, and the wildness of their conjectures shows how 
little ordinary people can estimate cubic capacity. Failing this 
rather elaborate and expensive apparatus, a very fairly good set 
might be improvised out of gill, pint, and quart measures, and 
used in the same way. I hope it is needless to reiterate that the 
relations should not be pointed out to the children, but that they 
should have the joy of discovering them alone. 

Teaching the significance of the terms ‘plus’ and ‘minus’ 
requires thought. Here again if we are to deal with merely arith- 
metical problems the difficulties do not appear great, but if we 
are trying to prepare for mathematics it is quite a different tale. 

There is no difficulty about understanding the meaning of the 
words ‘ plus’ and ‘ minus’ as they occur in elementary arithmetic, 
but their significance is not so plain when we come to deal with 
algebra. For example I will copy a formula from an elementary 
algebra book : 

+(+a)=+a; +(—a)=—a; —(+a)=—a; —(—a)=+4. 
Frankly now, how many ordinary folk really understand this, 
and how many have not had to commit it to memory and use it as 
a rule of thumb? Yet it is quité possible, I believe, so to intro- 
duce a child to these terms that he grasps them at once in their 
full meaning and not only in the limited arithmetic sense. 

A comprehensive definition of the terms ‘ plus’ and ‘ minus,’ 
which will hold good when the boy reaches algebra, is contained 
in the following words: ‘ Minus denotes motion in the opposite 
direction to that which you have arbitrarily chosen as positive or 
plus.’ I taught the meaning of this definition thus : We went into 
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the garden and pretended that my boy was a new Tecruit and 
that I was his N.C.O. drilling him. He stodd on a mark on the 
lawn which I shall refer toas A. Then I gave the order ‘ March 
ten steps in the plus direction,’ explaining the order to mean ten 
steps ‘in whichever way you are facing at that minute. Then I 
said ‘Two steps in the minus direction’ explaining that this 
implied reversing your direction—simply turning round from 
whichever way you were facing before. (After he was familiar 
with the orders I shortened the word of command to ‘ Plus ten,’ 
‘Minus two’ etc.) I presently gave the order ‘ Plus three, minus 
three.’ ‘Why, I am back at my starting-place,’ he exclaimed. 
That, to begin with, is a useful point to have made your own, 
i.e. that any plus quality is cancelled by a minus quality of the 
same magnitude. I then gave the command ‘ Minus six, minus 
six.’ To carry out this he first reversed his position and walked 
six steps, then finding that he had a second minus to deal with 
he reversed again and found himself back at A. Here is another 
useful discovery! The order ‘ Plus five, minus two, plus two’ 
is a little more complicated. My boy solved it correctly, however, 
by advancing five steps, reversing and walking back two steps, 
and then (following always my definition of plus) continuing two 
steps more still in the same direction. This brought him back 
one step from A. Here I must warh my readers from stating the 
sum in writing thus: 5—2+2, and discoverig that I am wrong 
and that he ought to be five steps from A. It should be stated, 
of course, 5—(2+2), which does give the result that he arrived 
at. The first expression 5—2+2 might just as well be written 
5+2—2 because the plus and the minus are both used with refer- 
ence to the five, and the sequence of them does not matter; but 
in the correct statement 5—(2+ 2), following the rules of algebra, 
the sum within the brackets must be worked first and then in its 
totality subtracted from the five. With regard to the point just 
raised, that on first thoughts many of us would in writing it 
down state the sum erroneously, it must be remembered that my 
boy had at this stage done no written work at all and so would 
not be puzzled; he would have, of course, no preconceptions as - 
to how it should be written. All that need be done when he comes 
to written work is to explain to him the conventions we all agree 
to use, namely that when a + and — series is written plainly, 
all the terms stand in relation to the first of the series, while if 
we want any value to stand in relation to its immediate predecessor 
we enclose it in brackets. He will then have to practise doing 
sums written with and without brackets till he is quite familiar 
with this convention. 

Meanwhile what has he gained? He has learnt a perfectly 
simple, but, I believe, fundamentally correct definition of the 
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significance of these two mathematical symbols. That definition 
will not only suffice him for his elementary arithmetic but will 
save him from being befogged and puzzled when he passes to 
more advanced work and will carry him on through algebra and 
higher mathematics. 

On reading over the notes I make while teaching I am sur- 
prised at the sequence in which I taught some things. I should 
certainly arrange it differently if I were writing an account of it. 
For example, it is not till some months after the work on plus 
and minus that I take up seriously the question of addition. Some 
of this apparent lack of sequence is due to the fact that all the 
time I was learning, thinking, experimenting and with no clear 
idea of where I was going next, only with the principle of the 
thing to guide me. First one then another development sug- 
gested itself to me as capable of being worked with the theory 
that I was building up. In writing one must of necessity give 
subjects a fixed sequence. In practice they overlap and work 
alternately with each other, or are put aside and then brought 
up again after long intervals. That fact and the tentative nature 
of my teaching must be taken into account. 

Teaching addition I began without using numbers at all, which 
may sound paradoxical. I drew two lines and got my boy to draw 
me a third line representing their combined length. The remarks 
I have made about the same method when applied to ratio hold 
good here. I let the child teach me and encouraged a laughing 
competition as to whose lines were really most nearly right. If 
he wanted really to measure and find out I let him do so freely. 
After playing at this several times I said ‘I am going to call this 
line two, and this one.’ I left him alone and let him draw the line 
to represent the combined lines. It very soon occurred to him 
to label it three. I persevered till he did it at his own suggestion. 

Subtraction I dealt with by exactly the same method. ‘ Here 
is a line I have called forty and a smaller one called ten, draw 
me how long the forty would be with a bit as big as ten cut off,’ 
and so on. 

Some months later I tackled afresh the question of addition 
on rather different lines. The bricks that were used for learning 
to count were made, it will be remembered, in relative lengths from 
one to ten. The unit was half an inch long. To these I now 
added a scale like a large rule marked with the units up to a hun- 
dred. These units were of the same size as the unit brick. It 
was unnecessary to mark each unit with its number symbol, a 
mere notch on the wood was enough; a longer notch marked off 
the fives, and for the tens I had a notch twice as long as for 
the fives, each labelled with its number. If there is any difficulty 
in making this simple bit of apparatus at home the same idea 
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can be carried out more simply with a roll of American cloth with 
the scale drawn on it in ink, but it is not quite so satisfactory 
because it gets rumpled and the rods lie unevenly on it and get 
out of register. With the scale and the bricks or—as they might 
better be called—rods, I was now ready for teaching addition. 
I said to the child ‘Find a nine and five and put them on 
the scale, see how long they are together.’ A very little practice 
enabled him to read the scale easily. This exercise I graded 
as to difficulty. I wrote a row of figures down like an ordinary 
school sum, ahd the child worked them out with the scale and 
recorded the answer. It may be put forward that later in school 
life the child will not be provided with a scale and rod to add 
by, and he must learn to do it in his head, as other children do. 
It wil! be said that it may prove a serious disadvantage to him to 
learn to rely on this apparatus. I believe this point of view will 
be found quite unjustified by practice. Let it be remembered, 
we have already made up our minds to sacrifice immediate pro- 
ficiency to laying sound groundwork. I doubt, as I have said 
before, whether in fact we do sacrifice it, but we are ready to do 
so if it works out that way. The advantage lies in the fact that 
we are forming in the child’s mind the power of clearly visualising 
his addition processes. We all visualise addition more or less, 
we do not reason 6+5 to be 11, we see it is, and I am confident 
that investigation will show us that the people most accurate and 
quick in dealing with numbers have the habit of forming a clear 
mental picture. My child of 54 taught on these lines, having had 
only three or four lessons with the help of this scale, added mentally 
23 and 8 while at play. I asked him how he knew it was 31. 
‘Oh, I saw it took 7 to come up to the next ten and one was left 
hanging over!’ JI think it is obvious that he was visualising this 
very clearly! He deals with kindred problems involving two 
numbers very frequently and with remarkably short hesitation. 
In fact experience seems to point to the fact that this method 
of teaching, far from making a child depend on the actual 
apparatus for adding, enables him to form a clear mental picture, 
and work on that quickly and accurately. 

I taught subtraction on the scale as well. For example, to 
take 7 from 19, select the ‘seven’ rod and place it so that its 
top is level with the ‘ nineteen’ notch ; the balance of 12 is very 
clearly shown. There is no second-hand authority about this 
method, the child will not say to himself ‘ Mother told me 12 and 7 
were 19, but I saw 12 and 7 were 19.’ And that is a very 
important difference. 

It may be worth while describing here a game I found very 
popular. J wrote out a number of loose tickets with some such 
formulae on them as 2+3, 7-2, 62, 2? ete. I took care, 
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of course, that these all stood for something quite clear in 
the child’s mind, the symbols for the square and cube of a 
number having been taught on an occasion when actual squares 
and cubes were being built. The tickets were now jumbled 
up and the child allowed to pick out one at a time and 
reproduce with his bricks the formula he read. I said 
once, while giving this lesson, ‘I shall put in two jokes, I 
wonder if you will find them.’ The jokes were 6x1 and6—6. As 
always happens, the tables were turned on me, and when my 
turn came to reproduce the tickets I was given 7—8 and 3*. The 
comment he made was ‘I knew you could not show me a minus 
one, and I think three with a four up there must be nonsense, for 
I cannot build it.’ I took the opportunity to say that all we 
cannot build is not of necessity nonsense, and although we cannot 
draw, build or make a mind-picture of 3*, we find it very useful 
and it has helped men to find out many true things. 

Like every teacher worth the name, I always try to be on the 
alert, when listening to children’s talk, to learn what help they 
need in understanding or expressing the ideas they meet in daily 
life. I heard my boy struggling to express in his inadequate 
vocabulary the difference between a picture and the object it repre- 
sented. 1 saw he was ready for a clearer understanding of the 
difference of planes and solid figures, and for the words to express 
himself by. I began the study of planes and solids, and of two and 
three dimensions, through his geography lessons. We made maps 
of the house and the neighbourhood, and discussed how it showed 
the plan of the object as you would see it from above in an aero- 
plane, then we made alongside of these maps others in plasticine 
on the same scale. I introduced the terms ‘two dimensions ’ 
and ‘three dimensions,’ showing what they meant, till my boy 
used the expressions freely himself. One day when tracing on 
one of these maps an actual walk we had taken he said ‘ One thing 
bothers me: I can mark out the path my feet walked along in 
two dimensions, but if I wanted to mark the path of one of our 
aeroplanes chasing a zeppelin, what would I do? A curve up 
into the air? I wonder if I could doit with a bit of wire!’ How 
fully he understood the nature of the problems involved and still 
more how much it interested him I can show, I think, in describing 
my next lessons. I planned games with bits of paper which were- 
imagined to be people who knew only two dimensions. These 
folk were made to investigate a building of bricks erected on the 
table and to draw what they found out about the building. I could 
not draw away my small boy from this game, though the lesson 
was long past. A drama was being enacted with great enthusiasm, 
the story of Mr. Two Dimensions trying to make friends with 
Mr. Three Dimensions. The latter had a trick of hopping up a 
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staircase built on the table, which caused his friend to go home 
and complain to his wife that Mr. Three Dimensions had absolutely 
melted and was nowhere at all in the world. Mr. Three Dimen- 
sions then suddenly reappears, further mystifying Mr. Two 
Dimensions. This was all original on the boy’s part. After 
playing for a time he said ‘I think Fairyland is in the fourth 
dimension and that must be where my lost toys go; they are just 
like this game, I hunt and hunt, and they are just gone, then 
suddenly I find them.’ 

May I put in a plea here that no fancy baby names should be 
used instead of the word ‘dimension’? What we are concerned 
about is to make that word, when the child meets it afterwards, 
mean something real that he can visualise and reason about. Do 
not fog the result by giving him the incorrect words ‘ because it 
sounds so silly to hear a child talk about three and four dimensions.’ 
If the expression is mimicked from the speech of grown-ups, it 
is silly and injurious; if it corresponds to a definite perception 
in his mind—limited, if you like, but true in essence—then 
he is the richer and better for the knowledge and use of the 
word. 

I have practically come to an end here of the work I have been 
able actually to put into practice so far. I am feeling my way now 
with regard to introducing some of the fundamentals of algebra. 
I am sure it can and should be done, but I am not going to com- 
mit myself as to the how or when before I have had actual 
experience. So many of my best-looking schemes elaborated over- 
night by the fireside have crumbled up and collapsed utterly next 
morning on coming into contact with the actual child. Steps I 
made I suddenly see to be a convention of grown-ups and to have 
no meaning forhim. Points I worried and worried about, thinking 
I could probably not make him see, he has dismissed with ‘ But, 
Mother, of course—’ showing he has at once grasped the inward- 
ness of it before even I spoke. So I will not venture on prophetic 
ways and means. 

Before I finish this paper I want to go back one minute to the 
views I expressed at the beginning about mathematical teaching. 
My contention was, it will be remembered, that we teach with 
our eyes fixed too much on the actual achievements of the science 
and too little on the mental standpoint which it induces. In these 
accounts of my experiments I have tried to show that some of the 
fundamental ideas underlying mathematics can be understood at 
a very early age—at an age, in fact, before one can usefully begin 
the drill in ‘doing sums’ which is often all that bad teaching 
amounts to. By such a comprehension of the foundations of the 
science, and only so, can we develop in our children the larger 
view. 
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The reader must not take any of the foregoing as more than 
suggestive. I am not at all convinced as to the best methods of 
representing the ideas we have dealt with. I am very much 
convinced however of the need of representing those ideas and of 
the practicability of so doing. Actual methods may alter with 
different teachers:and still more with different children, but I am 
sure it will be found possible to introduce these basic mathematic 
ideas in a way which is quite easily grasped by the child mind. 
One of the typical criticisms one meets with from ‘foes and loving 
friends’ is the expression of their amazement that you should try 
to make a baby understand the theory of indices. It is hard to argue 
with such folk. It is so difficult to make them see the difference 
between the intellectual acceptance of a truth and the power to 
apply it, which they mean when they speak of understanding, and 
the experience of a truth, its tangible representation by which a 
child grows to see it is so, though he can no more argue from it or 
express his appreciation of it than the Man-in-the-Moon. Those 
who understand this difference will not expect a child to give much 
proof of his comprehension ; yet some chance expression or other 
has often surprised me, showing in what an unsuspected degree 
a child can apply the knowledge he has imbibed. 

Let us never forget, in guiding our children’s footsteps along 
those early stages in the path to knowledge, our aim must be not 
only, nor even mainly, the obtaining of tangible results, but rather 
a quickening in their minds of the slow dawn of the light of 
understanding. 

Atys Lucas. 














VENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS: 


- 


4 REPLY 70 MR. ELLIOT 


Mr. Hue E ior has contributed to the July number of this 
Review an article entitled ‘ Venereal Prophylaxis, a Layman’s 
View.’ From this I make the following quotations with my own 
italics : 

(1) ‘ He (Sir Francis) bases his hostility to prophylaxis on the 
ground that immunity ought not to be conferred.’ 

(2) ‘ Many laymen will be very gravely alarmed when a doctor 
lays down the principle that, though able to prevent disease, 
he may yet refrain from doing so out of conscientious scruples 
which the layman may not share.’ 

(3) ‘ Now the fear of venereal disease is alleged by Sir Francis 
to constitute a deterrent to fornication.’ 

(4) ‘I gather that Sir Francis advances his objection on 
different grounds . . . fornication is wrong; a deterrent to it is 
desirable ; a deterrent exists in the fear of disease; prophylaxis 
would abolish this fear; therefore prophylaxis is wrong.’ 

(5) ‘The premises of the argument may first be questioned. 
Is the fear of venereal disease a deterrent to fornication? 
Sir Francis assumes that it is, and makes no reference to the 
various facts which indicate that it is not.’ 

(6) ‘ Sir Francis therefore has little ground for his assumption 
that knowledge of the danger constitutes an effective deterrent.’ 

(7) ‘Sir Francis’ image of the man who calmly reasons to 
himself ‘‘ If I do this, I may get syphilis’’ is purely fanciful.’ 

(8) ‘I have endeavoured to show that fear of disease is 
no effective deterrent, and therefore that Sir Francis’ premises 
are false.’ 

(9) ‘The arguments of Sir Francis appear to me to be 
pitched, if I may say so, on a low, not a truly moral basis. 
Confessedly a low basis; for the appeal to avoid fornication lest 
disease be contracted seems to me to invoke about as contemptible 
a motive as can well be imagined.’ 

(10) ‘I can form no opinion, therefore, whether the Creator 
‘is likely to show favour to a person who refrains from 
fornication, not because it is opposed to the Word of God, but 
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for fear he should acquire venereal disease. It is this class of 
man in whose interests Sir Francis pleads.’ 

(11) ‘I submit therefore that the religion which Sir Francis 
urges against venereal prophylaxis is analogous to the false 
religion of the Middle Ages. A true religion would restrain 
a man from fornication for the simple reason that it is against 

the Word of God ; a true morality would restrain him from forni- 
cation because fornication would offend all his natural sentiments, 
but the religion of medievalism would propose to restrain him by 
the fear of disease; a consideration which I should have hoped 
might be held no less insulting to the man of religion than it 
appears to the naturally moral man.’ 

(12) ‘Yet here we have the argument of Sir Francis for 
the retention of a minor hell as a means of deterrence. Does 
he mean therefore that the existence of syphilis is a desirable 
state of affairs? Does he mean that the world is better with 
syphilis rampant among men and women than if that disease were 
non-existent? I cannot infer this conclusion from his articles, 
for he admits the propriety of curing it when once contracted. 
Yet to that conclusion his arguments necessarily lead, if logically 
carried out. For if syphilis were abolished, there would no longer 
be that deterrent to fornication upon which he sets so much 
value.’ 

The first observation which I have to make is that Mr. Elliot 
makes no quotations in support of the above assertions from my 
articles which he criticises. And this for the simple reason that 
there are none to make. . 

I read his article with astonishment, as the statements which 
he puts into my mouth have never been made by me, and the 
position which he describes as mine has never entered my head. 

I have carefully read both my Articles (November 1917 and 
March 1918) through, in order to see whether anything could 
possibly have slipped my memory which could justify his state- 
ments. I have been unable to find a single such passage. 

Indeed, the only passage bearing upon the subject is in my 
Article for November 1917, page 1048, and runs as follows : ‘ Fear 
of disease is no sufficient deterrent, so that the removal of such 
fear need not be considered likely to add seriously to the number 
of the incontinent.’ 

The above twelve quotations I have numbered for convenience. 
No. 1 and No. 2 are based upon an assertion that I say that 
immunity, though available, ought not to be conferred. 

But Mr. Elliot, on the very page in which this appears (p. 171), 
-contradicts himself by quoting me (in the only correct quotation 
in his Article) to the following effect: ‘ Sir Francis states that 
there is no method which confers absolute safety’! This state- 
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-ment he flatly denies, and then states (p. 172) that I say that 
‘though able to prevent disease this is not to be done’ ! 

This does not display a high degree of intelligence, to say 
nothing of moral qualities. 

The rest of his assertions are merely a reiteration of a state- 
ment which exists only in Mr. Elliot’s imagination; and upon 
which, as upon the apex of an inverted pyramid, he builds up 
his argument, in the course of which he talks of my premises 
(No. 8), my appeal (No. 9), my argument ‘for the retention of 
a minor hell’ (No. 12), and so forth. 

I have no sort of objection’ to criticism of what I have said, 
nor does Mr. Elliot’s attack trouble me except in one way. It 
is a common saying that ‘A lie with twenty-four hours’ start is 
never caught up,’ for those who read it or hear it very likely never 
read or hear its refutation. No one who has read my Articles, 
every word of which I confirm, can very well fail to know that 
Mr. Elliot’s statements are one and all absolutely untrue, but 
there may be others who only read his Article. Here is the 
danger. 

Mr. Elliot has created a phantom out of the fumes of his own 
imagination. He has a perfect right to create phantoms if it 
amuses him. But he has no right to label them with my name. 

He has created another phantom in his Article; this time it 
s ‘the philosopher and historian of a future age.’ Into the 
mouth of this phantom he puts certain words. In creating this, 
he doubles the réle of Prophet with those of Philosopher and 
Historian. Prophecy is a cheap amusement. It has the advan- 
tage that it cannot be disproved for a time, often considerable. 

About Philosophy his readers will judge; but as regards the 
réle of Historian, that is generally supposed to imply some 
elementary regard for facts. 

I will only refer to one other point. On page 171 Mr. Elliot 
says: ‘Sir Francis states that there is no method which confers 
absolute safety; whereas the experiments of Metchnikoff prove 
that his calomel ointment, if applied as and when directed, does 
confer absolute safety.’ 

In this sentence the words ‘ absolute safety’ are taken from 
my second Article, p. 616. The sentence is as follows: ‘There 
is no method which gives absolute safety from the risk of 
infection.’ 

The word ‘absolute’ means that senile is successful in 
all cases without exception ; failure in a single case disproves it. 

Mr. Elliot is obviously unfamiliar with scientific procedure. 
No method of the kind can be proved in the laboratory to be 
effective ; it has to be tested clinically and under the conditions 


of ordinary life. 
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Suppose the method is used by some of Mr. Elliot’s readers 
on the authority of his medical experience, and infection follows, 
will he plead that the precautions have not been correctly carried 
out? That will be small comfort to his victims. 

The real test of the efficacy of Metchnikoff’s experiments’ is 
not a series of experiments carried out on monkeys, by Metchni- 
koff, in a laboratory ; but on men, by themselves, under conditions 
of ordinary life. And.this must be on a large scale and for a 
sufficiently long period. © 

Mr. Elliot says that failure is unknown. Here is a case in 
point : 

Out of five young officers who ran the risk of infection at one 
time, using prophylactic outfits, three contracted syphilis. One 
other was extremely injured when he came to see his doctor, 
who found him suffering from gonorrhoea; as he said, ‘I ought 
not to have got this, sir, as I used one of those outfits we issue 
by the gross to matelots.’ In this last case, at least, it rather 
looksas if the unfortunate boy owed his gonorrhoea to the false 
confidence engendered by the prophylactic packet. 

So much for Mr. Elliot on a point on which ‘a layman can 
judge as well as a doctor.’ 

I may say, in conclusion, that the cause which stands in need 
of such championship must be in a bad way. 


FRANCIS CHAMPNEYS. 


1 (1) El. Metchnikoff and Em. Roux, Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, vol. xvii. 
No, 12, December 1903. 

(2) Elie Metchnikoff, XV Congrés International de Médecine, Lisbonne, 
19-26 Avril, 1906, p. 364. 

(3) Elie Metchnikoff, Annales de I’Institut Pasteur, vol. xxi. October 1907, 
p. 753. 














THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
AND THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY 


As the greater part of my life has been spent in the practical 
development of schemes of aid for the sick and wounded in peace 
and war, I hope I shall not be accused of vanity if I endeavour 
to remind some of those—alas, how few remain !—who were among 
my early associates, and also those who during the last four years 
have joined the multitude of Red Cross workers, of the small 
beginnings of the two Societies whose names are placed at the 
head of this article. But I cannot avoid being more personal 
than I could wish, because it is only by reference to my own 
experiences that I can pretend to have a right to opinions which 
may differ from the ideas of those who have been for a lesser time 
actively engaged in the same field. 

I am often asked what it was that first turned my thoughts 
into the particular channel which I have since followed for fifty 
years with more or less perseverance. It was undoubtedly the 
unnecessary suffering caused during the Crimean War by the con- 
spicuous want then made evident of all previous efforts to antici- 
pate and prepare for the calamities which war necessarily entails. 
I then voiunteered for service in the hospitals, but it must be 
admitted that Mr. Sidney Herbert was right when he declined my 
assistance on account of youth and want of experience. 

When the Schleswig-Holstein War broke out, I made my way 
to the Danish Army, which had my whole-hearted sympathy, in 
order to gain some experience ; and I have always considered that, 
only as a spectator, I then served a short apprenticeship which has 
since been useful to me. I there met the Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
whom some years later I was to meet again on the field of 
Gravelotte, and I am glad to acknowledge the fact that he was an 
enthusiastic pioneer on the road I was anxious to follow. 

Subsequently I became imbued with the ideas which were 
beginning to be focussed in Geneva; and I then undertook to 
translate a book entitled La Guerre et la Charité, which my friends 
M. Gustave Moynier and Dr. Appia had just published, thus 
gaining for them the prize offered by the Central Prussian Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Wounded Soldiers for the best work on 
the subject. 
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In 1869 I attended the International Meeting of the represen- 
tatives of National Red Cross Societies held at Berlin, and although 
I was not a-delegate I was strongly urged to address the meeting, 
if only that an English voice might be heard on such an occasion, 
when almost all nations were represented and in agreement. I 
had no mission from my own country, but I yielded to such a 
request. I stated that up to that time no National Red Cross 
Society had been organised in England, but I could promise that 
should a war break out in Europe, Great Britain would then 
organise such a Society as would perform its share towards the 
relief of the victims. 

Within a few months from this time, when the British public 
were beginning to realise that the Franco-German War was likely 
to develop on a very serious scale, I called on Lord Wantage (then 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay) with whom I had already been associated, 
and asked him, if a Red Cross Committee were formed in Great 
Britain, whether he would consent to take an active part in it. 
On the 21st of July, 1870, he made an appeal to the country in the 
columns of The Times, backed by a generous donation on his 
own part towards the Fund it was proposed to raise. 

A small but very influential Committee, with His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward the Seventh) 
as President, was formed. A meeting was announced to take place 
on the 4th of August at Willis’s Rooms by the newly appointed 
Honorary Secretaries, Lord Eliot (afterwards Earl of St. Germans), 
C. J. Burgess and J. Furley. The Duke of Manchester presided, 
and amongst the speakers were the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Sir 
Harry Verney, who read a letter from his sister-in-law Miss 
Florence Nightingale. At the close of the meeting Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay stated that Captain Furley would be sent out to gather 
information, and that he would start that night. I mention these 
facts as giving the origin of the British Red Cross Society in this 
country. 

I returned to London after an absence of ten days, during 
which time I had spent six hours in Paris, where I met some of 
the leading members of the Société de Secours aux Militaires 
Malades et Blessés, and obtained full information as to the work 
they were doing. The same night I went on to Geneva, where 
during a halt of six hours I was occupied in an interview with 
M. Gustave Moynier, the President of the International Red Cross 
Committee. 

A long and very slow journey in rear of the German Armies, 
sometimes travelling in a first-class carriage, sometimes in a horse- 
box or cattle-truck, brought me to Berlin, where I was able to 
assure the Prussian authorities that the intention of the British 
Society was to be strictly neutral between the two belligerents. 
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The journey from Berlin to Aix-la-Chapelle occupied forty-one 
hours. Here I dined with my old friend, Lieutenant-General 
Renard, then Belgian Minister of War, and the evening was well 
spent in making arrangements with officials who were likely soon 
to be of the greatest use to me. I arrived in London on the 
following morning, after a long but most interesting journey of 
ten days, during which I only spent one night in bed, and that 
was in Berlin. After two days in London, I was appointed Com- 
missioner of the British Society in France, with very elastic 
powers. 

I may here confess that as no steps had been taken in England 
to legalise the Red Cross badge, I was glad to receive a brassard 
with the Seal of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which 
from the strict point of view as understood in Paris, Berlin and 
Geneva was useless, as such badges had no real value unless 
stamped by the military authorities of the belligerent armies. 

When I left London on this new expedition, the financial 
means of the Society were comparatively small ; but this did not 
hamper my actions, as I knew how generously the country was 
then responding to the appeal which had been made to it. So 
when I found Mr. MacCormac (afterwards Sir William Mac- 
Cormac, Bart.), Dr. Philip Frank, and other friends ready to act 
on behalf of England, and Dr. Marion Sims and several American 
gentlemen willing to co-operate with them in the formation of an 
Anglo-American Ambulance, I at once telegraphed to Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay, asking for his approval and also for funds to enable 
it to go to the Front. This request having been granted I started 
without delay to reach the point where it was evident there must 
soon be heavy fighting. In a few hours I was cut off from the 
friends I had left in Paris, and I had no means of communicating 
with them. 

I must pass briefly over my experiences at Saarbruck, where 
the first shot of the Franco-German War was fired by the Prince 
Imperial; and at Gravelotte, where the three days battle was 
fought and Bazaine withdrew into Metz with the flower of the 
French Army. During these memorable days I was using Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg as a base for supplies, which were now 
arriving daiiy from England. My experiences at this time have 
such a fascination for me that I regret I cannot amplify these 
notes and enter into greater details, but that would be exceeding 
the limits I have marked out for myself. 

It must be sufficient if I state that during my travels I came 
across @ small band of men and women, all English, except two 
or three gentlemen who were Belgian, and one morning we 
arrived, as fast as horses could take us, on the field of Sedan, to 
be greeted on the same day by my Anglo-American friends, who 
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had already arrived there, but from the opposite direction, and 
had installed a hospital in the Citadel. 

My ‘Scratch-Team,’ as it was called, took possession of a 
small village, Douzy, and I can never forget the admirable work 
these ‘amateurs’ accomplished with means which in these days 
would be considered very inadequate and irregular. In a neigh- 
bouring village (Balan) Dr. Frank was performing wonders with 
the aid of a Belgian doctor and his wife ; and as a proof that the 
work was serious, I may state that during one day at least (that 
of the battle of Sedan) they had to work on their knees, keeping 
their patients and themselves below the window sills, and even 
then one bullet passed through the chignon of the brave lady 
helper. I must also mention that Dr. Frank, single-handed, tied 
a patient’s carotid artery in a dark passage. It was all serious 
work under the most trying circumstances and without the assist- 
ance of trained orderlies, but borne with the utmost cheerfulness. 

I must not be led away any further by the temptation to 
describe my early experiences at greater length. It will be 
sufficient to add that my mission was continued until the de- 
parture of the German troops from Paris. I have men- 
tioned some details which will show how Red Cross work was 
initiated in England. The Society then became formally recog- 
nised at home and abroad as the British Red Cross Society ; but 
I have always regretted that its official title, for some reason or 
other which I could never understand, was given as ‘ The British 
7 wginit Aid Society,’ although it was always afterwards known 

‘The British Red Cross Society.’ 

In 1876 I was appointed Special Sainsiasionar of the British 
National Aid Society, to give assistance to the wounded in Monte- 
negro during the Russo-Turkish War. Again in 1900 I acted as 
Chief Commissioner of that Society during the Boer War in South 
Africa. The Society gave considerable assistance during the Nile 
and Soudan expeditions, but in these I took no part; my friend, 
Colonel Sir John Young, was the Red Cross Commissioner. I 
pass over two Civil Wars in which the Red Cross Societies took 
no part, and in one of which the Geneva badge was a positive 
danger ; but in both I was able, owing to my personal relations 
with the belligerents, to be of service in protecting hospitals. 


I have thus briefly referred to these occasions as testifying 
to the origin and continuity of the British Red Cross Society. 
There is no necessity for me to describe minutely the further 
development of this Society during the present War: my object 
will be attained if I have succeeded by a few personal and very 
sketchy reminiscences in giving some idea of its origin, and in 
showing how, from a comparatively small beginning, it has grown 
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into the stupendous work which we have watched with so much © : 


interest since August 1914. 

Many amendments to the original Convention of Geneva of 
1864 were made by the Diplomatic Conference held at Geneva in 
1906, of which I was a member, for the revision of the original 
document. The Hague Convention of 1907 has also imported 
other decisions dealing with kindred subjects, more especially in 
relation to naval warfare. Many other changes have also.been 
made by National Societies on their own initiative, which have 
little international value. It is not necessary to specify them all : 
a few will suffice. For instance some Societies think it within 
their province to give assistance to sufferers from fire, flood, 
epidemics, earthquakes, or any great calamity. Then in war 
we have seen troops in the fighting line, not only fed but clothed 
by Red Cross Societies, with the assistance of their agents, and 
relief afforded to civilian sufferers from invasion and the destruc- 
tion of crops and other property. Now 1 am far from deprecating 
these charitable efforts ; but such work in my opinion (as it does 
not come within the scope of the Red Cross) should be left to 
other philanthropic bodies better able to deal with it. 

I may mention two instances when such help was given : in 
France in 1870-1 by the Society of Friends and in 1871 by the 
French Peasant Farmers Seed Fund; the latter under the Pre- 
sidency of Lord Vernon, when I was Commissioner for the four 
Departments round Paris. Both of these Societies, assisting with 
agricultural machinery and seed, did most valuable work on a 
large and most useful scale, under their own special badges. Some 
of the Red Cross members gave willing help in this great fieid of 
labour, but not until they had discharged their own particular 
duties and had relinquished the use of the international symbol. 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say that by such 
mixed employment and the adoption of an emblem which was 
intended for use only in time of war, the general work of Red 
Cross Societies has been diverted from its original. purpose and 
the majority of people do not rightly understand what the badge 
means. 

But it is far from my intention to ignore the work done, during 
the last four years, by the Order of St. John, jointly and in co- 
operation with the British Red Cross Society. I may claim to 
be the Senior Member of both Institutions, that is, taking the date 
of my admission to the Order of St. John in March 1864, and the 
date on which the British Red Cross Society (then called the 
British National Aid Society) was inaugurated in 1870. This long 
connexion has made them both very dear to me: but I confess 
I was not prepared to acknowledge the propriety of amalgamating 
two Societies with such different objects into one, though per- 
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sonally I never doubted that in case of war the St.John Ambulance 
Brigade must become a very important adjunct to the Royal Army 
Medical Service. The St. John Ambulance Association was 
formed in 1878 with a view to alleviate the sufferings caused by 
the innumerable accidents which daily occur in civil life, whilst 
the object of Red Cross Societies is to prepare for the inevitable 
sufferings which war cannot fail to produce, and for which no army 
medical arrangements can possibly be adequate, should the war 
be on a large scale. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, at a meeting 
held at the Royal Automobile Club on the 17th of January 1917 
(to hear the results of ‘Our Day’), said ‘it was a great tribute to 
the Order of St. John, with which he was more immediately 
connected, and which was really a peace organisation, that it 
should have been selected for such intimate association in this 
great work with the British Red Cross Society, which is a war 
organisation. It was a source of great satisfaction to all that these 
two Societies had worked together so efficiently in minimising as 
far as lay in their power the sufferings of our wounded soldiers 
and sailors.’ In these words His Royal Highness clearly defined 
the respective spheres of the two Societies which, during four 
years of strenuous labour in common, we have been too apt to 
forget. 

I have already given a brief account of the origin of the Red 
Cross Society in England in 1870. I will now sketch the origin 
of the St. John Ambulance Association, and I must again express 
my regret that, owing to the circumstances in both cases, the 


‘personal element cannot be eliminated. 


The St. John Ambulance Association was founded in 1878. 
As His Royal Highness, whom I have just quoted, stated, it was 
intended for peace purposes. The rapidity of its growth was 
almost phenomenal. It immediately took hold of the public and 
in a short space of time there was scarcely a town, a district, a 
village, a mine, a railroad or a factory in the United Kingdom 
which did not possess an ambulance centre or station. I think it 
is generally admitted that it owes its origin to the late Colonel 
Francis Duncan, R.A., Sir Herbert Perrott and myself. Colonel 
Duncan was indefatigable as a propagandist and by his popular 
and magnetic influence he drew all classes to listen to his eloquent 
advocacy in every part of the United Kingdom. Sir Herbert 
Perrott, in his position as Secretary to the Association, was no 
less valuable through the earnest and methodical way in which 
he controlled the work and reduced it to a system. I was more 
or less -of a free lance, attending meetings in every part of the 
country, and fulfilling engagements in practical ambulance work, 
being at the same time Director of the Stores Department, which 
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rapidly became a very important business. Not only this, but - 
vehicles for ambulance transport and other things were invented, 
manufactured and issued to every part of the world, a fact that 
leads one to hope that at the end of the present war a museum 
may be formed, where all such material will be exhibited and 
annually reported on by professional experts, in order that those 
interested in the matter may know where to find the best models. 

I ought perhaps to explain that in the early days of the 
Association, whose best and most encouraging friends wére in 
the medical profession, there was no difficulty in finding doctors 
to give the first four lectures on the prescribed syllabus ; but they 
frequently demurred to the fifth, on the removal and carriage of 
injured persons, as this did not often come within their province. 
As they said, their duty was to attend to a patient when sick or 
injured, but they did not generally have to superintend his removal 
to a surgery, a hospital or elsewhere. In many cases, therefore, 
in the first days of the Association, the doctors gave the first four 
lectures, leaving the fifth (on Transport) to me, as I had long 
made this my special study. In this manner I was brought into 
contact with hundreds of men, including policemen, miners, rail- 
way employees, men of the mercantile marine, and others, and 
from these—particularly the miners—I learned many things which 
led to my name being associated with forms of transport adapted 
to special requirements both on sea and land. This work was 
of the greatest use to myself, as I was then the Director of the 
Stores Department at St. John’s Gate, and responsible for many 
inventions, the necessity for which had been brought to my notice 
and some of which, notably stretchers, litters and ambulance 
vehicles of all descriptions, have gone to every part of the world. 

The number of pupils who attended the First Aid Classes was 
so large that it soon became evident that there would be a diffi- 
culty in finding practical work in those districts where accidents 
were not of such daily occurrence as in mines and large factories, 
and consequently the instruction would soon be forgotten. This 
led to the establishment of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. The 
promise was then held out that if these First Aid workers would 
extend their labours and maintain their efficiency, there could be 
no doubt that, in ease this country were involved in war, the Navy 
and Army Medical Services would be only too ready to make use 
_ of their help. 

In 1883, as a very modest beginning, a small Invalid Trans- 
port Corps was formed (the first members of which I had trained) 
for the removal of invalids from one place to another. This was 
chiefly intended for people of small’means: but it soon became 
apparent that it would be chiefly used by the rich, as the poor when 
struck down do not require to be moved very far from home, 
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unless to a hospital, and many of our rich patrons had to be con- 
veyed long journeys, sometimes across Europe. I remember well 
one day I asserted that we had carried all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, except Royalty. That same evening came a 
Royal command from the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward the Seventh) who never failed to give us the greatest 
encouragement, directing our little corps to remove one of his 
relatives to Marlborough House. 

Amongst other useful outlets for energetic First-Aiders was 
the establishment of Ambulance Stations, and these are now to 
be found in all the most populous districts. In London the chief 
difficulty was to find suitable positions for these stations, but 
with the valuable help of the late Dr. Freshfield, who obtained the 
site and paid the whole of the initial expenses, I succeeded in 
forming one under the steps at the south-west corner of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This has been of the greatest use for many years. 
The second was established in memory of the late Colonel Duncan, 
R.A., opposite to the Law Courts, within the churchyard of St. 
Clement Danes, but this was subsequently removed to the Docks, 
where there was more space as well as necessity for it. 

But the Metropolitan Ambulance Corps, which rapidly deve- 
loped into the Brigade, came chiefly into notice at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, when I was asked by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police to take charge of the 
ambulance arrangements. The two principal stations were in 
the courtyard of Buckingham Palace and in Spring Gardens ; the 
subsidiary stations being spread over the whole route of the Pro- 
cession. This was a very busy day for us, followed by one when, 
also with medical and nursing assistance, we had a fully equipped 
station in Hyde Park for the 30,000 children entertained by Her 
Majesty. A third day was devoted to similar work on the occasion 
of Her Majesty laying the foundation stone of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, when a large crowd was assembled, especially in the streets. 
In connexion with these engagements I may perhaps mention 
that one of my most valued souvenirs is the Metropolitan Police 
Jubilee Medal, with dark blue ribbon, which was granted to me, 
engraved ‘John Furley Esq., Director of Ambulances,’ to which 
a bar was added after the second Jubilee in 1897. 

First Aid Stations are now to be found in all large towns and 
in many villages, as well as on important railway lines, in mines, 
factories and on racecourses, and no large public function takes 
place without it being thought necessary to secure the presence 
of detachments of the St. John Ambulance Brigade to co-operate 
with the Police. 

Personally I feel soine pride in this experiment. Although 
this Jnvalid Transport Corps was an insignificant nucleus, in the 
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course of two or three years it developed into the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade. I had thus done all in my power to show 
the possibility of forming a body of men and women who would 
be useful in peace as well as in war, but I have no desire to take - 
any credit for the organisation of the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
as we see it at present and of which we feel so proud. This in a 
very large measure belongs to Colonel Sir James Clark, Bart., 
C.B., C.M.G., who has for some years acted as Chief Commis- 
sioner to the Brigade.’ His predecessors were Colonel Bowdler, 
C.B., Colonel Sir Edward T. Thackeray, R.E., V.C., C.B., and 
Inspector General Ninnis, R.N., C.V.O. 

The most important move made towards forming a practical 
connexion between the Brigade and the Naval and Military 
Medical Services occurred when three special units of Yolunteers 
were formed, namely : 

1. The Royal Naval Auxiliary Sick Berth Reserve, which 
could be attached for duty either to the naval hospitals or in the 
sickbay of ships of war. 

2. The Brigade Bearer Companies, the headquarters of which 
are in certain garrison towns and at the headquarters of the 
Military District. 

3. The Military Home Hospitals Reserves at the Military 
Stations at home in war time. 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade in the earlier stages of the 
Boer War in 1899, when such a supplement to the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, as had been foreshadowed, became an absolute 
necessity, offered their services to the War Office, and over 2000 
men were accepted and sent out to the Army in South Africa. 
This was their first war experience. Subsequently many of these 
men went to China in the R.A.M.C., and rendered excellent 
service. 

On the 8th of July 1898, by request of the Secretary of State 
for War, a meeting was held, when the Central British Red Cross 
Committee was formed as follows : 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian, Army Nursing 
Reserve. 

Miss Wedgwood, Army Nursing Reserve. 

The Lord Wantage, Nationa] Aid Society. 

The Lord Rothschild, National Aid Society. 

Sir William MacCormac, National Aid Society. 

The Viscount Knutsford, St. John Ambulance Association. 

Sir John Furley, St. John Ambulance Association. 

On the 19th of January 1899 the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquis of Lansdowne) notified his official recognition of the 

2 The Chief Commissioner's Report for the Brigade year ending September 30, 
1917, shows that the total strength of the Brigade was 65,391 members. 
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proposed Committee and approved of the appointment to it of the 
Director General, Army Medical Service, as the official represen- 
tative of the War Office. . A little later the Assistant Adjutant 
General of Mobilisation Service, and the Assistant Director of 
the Army Medical Service, were added to the Committee as official 
members. Lord Wantage was nominated as Chairman, Sir John 
Furley as Hon. Treasurer, and Major Macpherson (now Surgeon- 
General Sir William Macpherson), with the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State, as Hon. Secretary. Subsequently Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales (now Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra) graciously consented to be President of the Committee. 

In 1904, the following additions were made to this Committee : 
Lord Blythswood and Lt.-Colonel Sir G. T. Beatson (now Col. 
Sir G. Beatson, M.D.) as representatives of St. Andrew’s Ambul- 
ance Assdéciation, and Deputy-Inspector-General Preston, M.D., 
R.N., as nominee of the Admiralty. 

Since the commencement of the present widespread war, a 
working union has been maintained, by means of a Joint Com- 
mittee, between the two Societies, and especial value was derived 
from the fact that for many years the St. John Ambulance 
Association had been preparing for such a supplement to the 
R.A.M.C. as was tested in the Boer War, to which I have already 
referred. 

T have stated that for many years I had not only assisted in 
training men in the best means to apply First Aid, but in every 
part of Great Britain and even outside the United Kingdom I 
had advocated this work in its civil as well as in its military 
aspect. But jn all these years in which I was thus engaged under 
the two Societies I was always careful to differentiate between 
their respective objects. These, though distinct in peace, were 
to be kept capable of mobilisation in case of war. 

I have thus indicated the origin of the British Red Cross 
Society and the St. John Ambulance Association, which has since 
been incorporated as a Department of the Order of St. John ; but 
a much more difficult task now lies before me, and that is to 
attempt, in a few words, to forecast how the joint work which has 
been carried on by the two bodies during the last four years will 
be affected on the return of peace. 

The memory of the common work they have performed during 
these years will always remain; but it would be a serious error 
to believe that they can indefinitely continue to be closely united 
in one common object, with one organisation and one Fund. 
Should this be attempted both Societies must inevitably suffer. 

I will not discuss the very large question of the future of the 
British Red Cross Society, as this is not only national but in a 
great degree governed by International Rules. But the future 
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of the St. John Ambulance Association in its relation to the Red 
Cross is a different matter, as it was established to meet the require- 
ments of peace, in which many years of work have proved it to 
be invaluable and in fact indispensable. I would not seem to 
suggest that it should cut itself off from all efforts in preparation 
for war—quite the contrary, but I would advise that it keep this 
branch of usefulness as it was before, quite distinct and separate. 

After more than fifty years intimate connexion with both 
Societies I have no wish or intention to embark on and to take 
part in a controversy which I foresee it will not be easy to settle, 
especially as there are those better qualified than I am to grapple 
with it. It is possible, even probable, that I may be misunder- 
stood, especially by some who have not been so closely engaged 
in both Societies as I have been, but I hope they will amiably 
endeavour to look at the question I have raised from my point 
of view as well as from their own. 

One obstacle to the continuation of the present union of the 
two Societies is so important that I am bound to mention it. The 
British Red Cross Society is an institution of the most popular 
character which, as the last four years have proved, can only exist 
as long as it is supported by every phase of society, from the 
Palace to the Cottage. This description also applies to the St. 
John Ambulance Association, including the Brigade ; but the same 
cannot be said of the ancient Order of St. John, under whose 
aegis the Association and the Brigade now form an important 
Department. ‘This consideration, I venture to think, even if no 
other reason be adduced, would strongly militate against a con- 
tinuation in time of peace of the great work which has been 
carried on during the last four years under the joint Committee 
of these two very useful bodies. 

Surely a return to the independent position both Societies 
occupied previous to the War, with some modifications, is not 
altogether impossible. In fact, I venture to think that it would 
be advantageous to both. The Joint Committee may have its 
uses in war time, but it has no raison d’étre for time of peace. 

Hundreds of men and women who have devoted their time 
and energy to war work will find it necessary to return to their 
homes and occupations as soon as they can be released from the 
strenuous labours which have for so long engrossed them. A 
skeleton organisation will doubtless be set up by the Red Cross 
Society for work which is not only legitimately within its province 
but which the aftermath of war will for a long time render neces- 
sary. Thus each of the two Societies will naturally be provided 
with an increased sphere of usefulness rendered all the more 
necessary, and I may add attractive, owing to the conviction that 
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the necessary existence of both Societies has been more than 
proved by the magnificent results of four years’ labour in a common 
field. 


JOHN FURLEY. 


Note.—As a proof that the author of this paper has been for 
many years consistent in the expression of his opinion, he can 
refer to the following publications and addresses : 

June 25, 1877.—‘ The proper sphere of volunteer societies for 
the relief of sick and wounded soldiers in war.’ Address at St. 
John’s Gate. 

June 24, 1882.—‘ On the use of ambulance litters and horse 
carriages for the removal of sick and injured persons, especially 
in reference to the Metropolis.’ 

October 1883.—‘ On the carriage of sick and injured persons.’ 
A Paper read at the meeting of the Social Science Congress at 
Huddersfield. 

July 21, 1884.—‘ On the carriage and removal of the sick and 
injured.’ Paper read at the International Health Exhibition, 
London. 

June 24, 1885.—Paper read to the Chapter of the Order of 
St. John : ‘On some of the results of eight years’ work of the St. 
John Ambulance Association.’ 

December 1885.—The Nineteenth Century : ‘The Red Cross.’ 

August 1892.—Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion: Article on ‘Ambulance Work and Material in Peace and 
War.’ 

April 1896.—Royal United Service Institution. Address on 
‘The Convention of Geneva and the Care of the Sick and 
Wounded.’ 

May 1912.—Address at the International Conference of 
National Red Cross Societies.at Washington. 
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PAYMENT BY THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


AMIDST a camouflage of words the broad issues on which the fate 
of the world depends are being obscured. Let us rescue from 
the mist of phrases the main fact of the entire situation. That 
fact is the German people. Inflamed with blood-lust, mad with 
desire for universal dominion, they broke the peace, the peace of 
mankind. Baffled now and in process of being beaten, they are 
filled with an almost frantic desire to escape the consequences of 
their own infamy. But by a thousand visible signs, by towns 
burnt and ravaged, by private houses stripped to the walls, by 
men and women and girls carried off into Germany, by proofs 
piled upon proofs, we know that their heart remains unaltered, 
that the furies of murder and outrage and brutality still reign in 
that house of shame. At last, at last, by command from head- 
quarters extorted by the threats of the Allies, these enormities 
seem (perhaps it is only seeming) about to be lulled for the 
moment, but the change of procedure, forced by self-interest, 
carries with it not the slightest suggestion of a change of soul. 
The sixty German cyclists who spent their last moments at Ostend 
in destroying the drains of that town are the true exhibitors of 
that soul as it really is. ‘ Brutes they were . . . and brutes they 
remain,’ as Mr. Balfour said. 

Now if this people, foiled, dehumanised, raging with defeat, 
be left unbroken and undominated, in the midst of Europe, with 
a ring of weaker States round their eastern and southern frontiers 
—Bohemia, Poland, Roumania, Serbia, etc.—and with the 
unshattered Junkers and the military party still powerful amongst 
them, no forecast based on human reason has ever been so certain 
as that the whole energy of their minds will be given to planning, 
preparing, and scheming for another war. Every concession 
wrenched from them now will be an additional incitement then. 
If they lose Alsace-Lorraine, if Prussian Poland and Dantzig be 
taken from them, so much the more will they desire war to get 
them back. And if they be not taken from them, by so much 
the more will they be stronger for that war which anyhow they 
intend to make. 
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We have been told that we must entertain no wish to break up 
the German empire or to impair her position as a Great Power. 
That has been said by President Wilson and by others. Also we 
are informed that we must not wish to harm her. But the truth, 
the essential truth for us and for all mankind, is that unless we 
do these very things, the entire War will have been fought in vain 
because it will have to be fought once more. Moreover these 
statements of what we must not wish, and not do, are the exact 
precise opposite of the deep hope and the stern intention of the 
overwhelming mass of the populations arrayed against Germany. 
Soldiers and citizens, men and women, those who have fought, 
and those who have suffered, alike in France, in Italy, in Serbia, 
in Roumania, in Great Britain, in Australia and New Zealand 
and Canada, are all united as nations were never united before 
in the profound aspiration, justified before God and owed-to Man, 
to break up this German empire which we are told is not to be 
broken, and to destroy her position as a Great Power (which we 
are ordered to leave undisturbed), and to inflict upon her penal 
pains. If President Wilson thinks otherwise, President Wilson 
lives in a world of dreams. Yet it is apparent that the vast 
majority of the people of the United States, although they have 
not gone through the extreme experiences of their friends in 
Europe, incline in opinion and sympathy incomparably more to 
their side than to that of the President. 

Here then is antithesis indeed, a contrast wide and profound 
between the mind of the governed and that of the politicians who 
govern. On the one part is the fixed desire to destroy the future 
greatness of Germany. On the other part is the intention to pre- 
serve it. By many symptoms, by many utterances, is that inten- 
tion shown. Which are right? ‘The politicians who wish to 
leave Germany unbroken, or the peoples who wish to break her? 
On which side is the truer statesmanship? On which the greater 
hope for security? The last question answers itself. For if 
Germany be left still great and still powerful, unoccupied by the 
troops of the Allies, what conceivable guarantee can we discover 
that she will not attack the world again at the first moment when 
opportunity is favourable? Of President Wilson’s fourteen 
points, the second is reduction of armaments. In the actual case 
of Germany, this device is the veriest delusion that ever trapped 
mankind. Suppose that all the nations agree to this reduction, 
and suppose that they all begin honestly to carry it out—except 
Germany. That event is likely to the point of certainty. But in 
that case, even presuming that the Hun artifice be detected, this 
detection will be, in the nature of things, late and limping, so to 
speak, after the fact. Nothing will be easier than camouflage. 
Nothing will be harder to prove than deceit. Supposing that con- 
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viction is at length produced amongst the parties to the League of 
Nations, what. will be the only effectual remedy? Why, another 
war. Nothing else. And anyone who estimates the wave of 
reaction against war which is sure to follow this world-wide strife, 
and the moral impossibility of rousing the wearied States to a fresh 
tremendous effort in the very midst of their endeavours at recon- 
struction, will see that this remedy simply cannot be applied. 

There is another consideration of overwhelming potency, which, 
so far as the present writer is aware, has as yet been little raised. 
This is the place of aerigl warfare in the question of reduction of 
armaments. Nothing is surer than the multiplication of aero- 
planes for commercial purposes after the War. In ten years, 
probably in five years, the world will be traversed and vast numbers 
of passengers will be carried by multitudes of flying machines of 
which the radius of action will amount to thousands of miles. Is 
Germany to be forbidden to share in this development? And, if not, 
what is to prevent her from so planning her machines as to make 
all or most of them capable of use as instruments of war? Here 
is a point to which the formula of reduction of armament= does 
not apply. It is a crucial point. It is a point bound to-become 
more terribly urgent every year as man’s mastery of the air 
becomes more complete. Let our armament-reducers at least say 
how they propose to solve the problem thus presented, in view of 
the ceftainty that the aeroplane, along with the submarine, will 
be the dominant factor of war in a few years’ time, even as I 
ventured to prognosticate in this Review in 1909.* 

To reduce armaments with safety is in fact wholly impossible 
save on one condition, which is the occupation of Germany for a 
long period of time by the armies of the Allies. On the economic 
necessity for this measure, something is said later on, but it may 
be observed here that the number of troops required would be 
comparatively small. After the military resistance of the Huns 
had been finally shattered, after her arsenals had been seized, 
they would be in presence of an organised soldiery as so many 
rabbits in presence of men with guns. Modern weapons would 
make this true in the case of any people. Here then is the real 
fundamental necessity of the world. Here is the only real means 
by which we can guarantee ourselves against a further Hun 
attempt. 

Moreover, what did it or does it matter what Germany says? 
Nothing matters except what she is obliged to do. She will say 
anything. She will do nothing which we require save that which 
constraining force compels. All this outpour of words is ‘ the ex- 
pense of spirit in a waste of shame.’ To negotiate with Germany . 
is degradation. To discuss fourteen points with her is to be guilty 

1 ‘The Wings of War,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September 1909. 
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of ineffable and polluting foolery. All that-was wanted from the 
United States’ President was the answer that Grant made to Lee 
in 1865. Grant’s terms were ‘ unconditional surrender.’ When 
that surrender shall have been attained, when the German troops 
on the West are all dead or prisoners, when Germany herself has 
been occupied by the Allied armies, and when these have marched 
in triumph through the streets of Berlin, then comes the time when 
the Allies can discuss amongst themselves the manner in which 
they shall choose to dispose of the fiends who have turned Europe 
into a shambles and filled earth and sea and sky with their devilish 
butcheries. Are we all children, to imagine it possible that Ger- 
many will have any other object in negotiation than the avoidance 
of penalty and the escape from the fulfilment of any pledge which 
she may give? 

The broad fact, big as the world and obvious to every man 
who has a right to that title, is that anything short of uncondi- 
tional surrender by Germany means the failure of the Allies and 
the sure renewal at no very distant date of the ghastly tragedy 
which has convulsed the world. President Wilson with his multi- 
tude of words and his fourteen points was laying wide and deep the 
sure foundations of future war. Unless we secure unconditional 
surrender, we secure nothing and we stand to lose all. Facts, not 
words, are alone worthy of consideration by practical men. And 
the actual fact is that we are confronted by a people eminent for 
brutality throughout all historic time, and which by a wonderful 
system of education deliberately applied through about forty years 
has been converted, so far as the present generation is concerned, 
into a nation of human devils. (We know of no other term, 
equally intelligible, by which to describe them.) This nation, 
filled with a furious ambition and an arrogance scarcely paralleled, 
attempted, four years ago, the conquest of Europe as a preliminary 
to the conquest of the world. In the course of their effort they 
have dealt civilisation shattering strokes. What chiefly distin- 
guished later Christian from former pagan times was a growing 
respect for the rights of humanity and, in particular, for woman- 
hood. So far as the utmost extreme of brutal violence could 
reach that result, the Germans have trampled humanity and 
womanhood in the dust of shame. They have however for the 
moment failed in their endeavour to win universal dominion, and 
—more than that—they are for the moment threatened with 
immense military defeat. Sick of unsuccessful war they are now 
eagerly desirous of a peace which shall avert penalty. Any tem- 
porary camouflage they are willing to adopt. Temporarily to 
change their government is easier than to put a new coat of paint 
on a ship. Temporarily to drop the Kaiser is not more difficult. 
He could return to power (as could Ferdinand of Bulgaria) a year 
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after peace was signed, or, if not he, then another member of 
his family. 

But the great essential thing is the mind, the personality, of 
the German people. That is the real portent menacing the future 
of the dwellers upon this planet. That is the real enemy with 
which we are at war. Is it not time, and more than time, to put 
aside the miserable rubbish talked about our not being at war with 
the German people? There is hardly a soldier in France, British, 
American, or French : there is hardly a live man or woman any- 
where in the Entente countries, possessed of ordinary sense, who 
is not aware that such a statement is unutterably false. If we, 
the Allies, are not at war with the German people, no nation has 
ever been truly at war with another since the world began. That 
German people with its whole brutal heart and its whole bestial 
soul has supported those who planned and prepared for the War 
from the moment and before the moment of its inception up to 
the hour when defeat became imminent. In the vernacular, the 
whole German people ‘ has been in it up.to the neck.’ There has 
not been an infamy anywhere which, when known to it, it has not 
applauded. It yelled with delight over the idea that London was 
being blasted out of existence by zeppelins and aeroplanes. It 
roared with joy over the sinking of the Lusitania. Murder, rape, 
arson, torture, have been clasped to its foul bosom from the begin- 
ning of the huge world-outrage even up to now. These are the 
people with whom we are ‘not at war.’ These are they against 
whom we must not nourish ‘a spirit of revenge.’ These are the 
living emanations from hell who are not to be held responsible 
for the deeds which the Kaiser and the military chiefs (whom, 
while these were victorious, they acclaimed and gloried in) have 
chosen to perform. 

Must we live for ever in a mist of lies? Can the real truth 
never be spoken even at a moment when mankind’s fate is hanging 
in the balance and the souls of the nobly dead might be thought 
to be heard speaking to the living? Perish this foul fiction of 
the irresponsibility of the German people. By all that is sacred 
to man, they are responsible and they shall be held responsible. 
If President Wilson thinks otherwise, he is not a man but a 
University Professor. There is another test needed than that 
which he proposed, a test of victory, a test of the Allies. That 
test is Punishment. When the War ends, will the Allies be able 
to punish Germany? To punish her up to the measure of her 
guilt? If, Yes, then we have won. If, No, then we have failed, 
and the world’s cause is lost. The League of Nations will then 
be a derision and a byeword of contempt. For what is the idea 
at the root of that conception? It is that of a world-law. But 
law, if it mean anything, means the execution of justice. ‘This 
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man has murdered my brother.’ ‘This one has destroyed my 
property.’ ‘This one has seized my land.’ So say the com- 
plainants. And each adds ‘I demand justice.’ And in what 
does justice consist? In the exaction of reparation and in the 
infliction of punishment. This is primary and this is primaeval. 
From the earliest ages and the simplest codes up to the latest 
times and the most complex forms, the fundamental need of any 
ordered community must always be the same. That need is pro- 
tection, and in any community upon earth this protection can only 
be given by the law of reparation (where reparation is possible) 
and the law of punishment. 

Always and everywhere has this been true, except now, when 
this law of nations is proposed to be extended to the entire globe. 
Now when, as is said, the whole world is to be the scene of inter- 
national law, now when not merely nations and tribes but all 
mankind are to be brought within the competence of the Court, 
now when the importance of the issues is to be vaster far than 
ever before, when not only kings and countries are to be dealt 
with, but.giant strifes and deep agonies are to come to the Bar 
of Judgment, and, on the findings, the far future of man upon 
this planet must depend, now the old ways of ancient wisdom are 
to be deserted, and the instinctive demands of the human heart 
are to be denied. There is to be no lasting punishment and little, 
if any, reparation. Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania, are 
to be ‘restored.’ That might mean some limited degree of pay- 
ment by the criminal. Bunt what of all the great nations whom 
she has striven to assassinate? Have they suffered nothing? 
Setting aside for the moment the ravaged and desolated regions 
of France, have we of the British Empire, we of these Tsles—have 
we incurred no loss for which the most elementary ideas of justice 
demand compensation? Homes bereaved of our dead are found 
from the South Pacific to the Arctic Circle. Our casualties in 
these and in wounded are said to approximate to the number of 
three millions. Have these no rights? Has justice no voice, 
no place, in regard to these? The laws of God and Man demand 
the punishment, the actual punishment, not merely of the miser- 
able Hohenzollerns, but also and chiefly of the filthy race who 
have supported and gloried in their crimes. 

But how, and in what manner, should this punishment be 
administered? By insistence on the second postulate of all human 
justice, worthy of the name, throughout the ages, reparation for 
property destroyed. Alike in Roman and in Teutonic law, in 
every code, in every time, this primary principle is found—the 
Breaker pays. Is the League of Nations, the designed adminis- 
trator of future law for all the peoples of the earth, to start its 
career by ignoring those two bases of all law, this punishment and 
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this reparation? If so, if, in the greatest case for their appli- 
cation which has ever arisen in the world’s history, it fails to apply . 
them, then that League nullifies itself. For the maintenance of 
peace it must then be a futility. For historians yet unborn, for 
centuries yet to come, it will be a name of contempt. Now is the 
time to show that this much desired League indeed exists, and 
to prove its reality by the vindication of world-law at the expense 
of the most criminal state of which history contains the record. 
Like two sides of the same coin, punishment and reparation are 
in this instance inseparable. The righteous punishment of Ger- 
many is that she should be made to pay—pay for the whole cost 
of the War, pay for all the devastated lands and the ruined towns, 
pay for every house she has bombed in London, in England, or 
in Europe, pay, by the enforced surrender of every merchant ship 
and by further outlay for any balance still due, for the shipping 
which she has sent to the bottom of the sea, pay for the arrest 
of the industries of peace, and for the expenditure which she has 
compelled on those of war. This would be justice. This would 
prove the League of Nations to be something more than a phrase 
or a pious aspiration. This would establish it, as no other course 
could, on the firm basis of right and at once make world-law _ 
operative amongst men. 

But how, it will still be asked, is this to be done? ‘Ex nihilo 
nihil fit.” How can an exhausted and bankrupt Germany find 
the vast sum requisite to make good the economic mischief she 
has wrought? By payment in kind spread over a long series of 
years. Other pens have already pointed out the possibilities. The 
Westphalian coalfields alone have been estimated to be worth 
80,000,000,000. The German supplies of potash offer another 
source of payment. By the efforts of a generation of German 
workers a great part of that wealth might be extracted for the 
benefit of Germany’s creditors. Let the whole,labour of Hunland 
for thirty years at least to come be devoted to the discharge of 
her debt to mankind, reserving only for them the means necessary 
to their existence. Had Germany conquered Britain, she intended, 
according to some of her writers, to make us pay an indemnity of 
20,000,000,000/. and to force our whole population to work under 
the lash until this sum had-been obtained. Her actual treatment 
of the inhabitants of the conquered districts of France and Italy 
and Roumania and Serbia and Southern Russia, and elsewhere 
also, lends not merely credibility but actual certainty to the fore- 
cast of the kind of treatment which in her own mind she had 
reserved for us. For us she hated not less but more than she 
hated those others, and with us she would have dealt, had the 
heavens permitted us to come under her power, in modes of sus- 
tained and deliberate cruelty surpassing our imagination. Not 
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so, the way in which we should deal with them. Outrage of 
women, torture of men, mutilation of children, wilful infliction 
of starvation, are not numbered amongst the methods of an Eng- 
lishman. But ‘what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.’ As the Huns intended to treat us, so with those crucial 
differences let us treat them. 

And every word written here in respect of the rights of Eng- 
land, of Britain, and of the British Empire applies with equal, 
nay, with greater force to France, Belgium, Serbia and Italy. 
Why should all these, over and above the horrors which they have 
endured at the hands of Germany, be driven into a condition of 
financial ruin, and burdened for generations with an intolerable 
burden of taxation calculated to destroy their national life by 
creating dire discontent, riots, revolutions, disorders and general 
misery? Why? Only because of phrases. Only because of 
academic utterances. Only because of Germany’s own diabolical 
cleverness. Not because of justice, for justice, as has been shown, 
demands payment, as with the voice of the experience of the 
whole of the past and of the hopes of the whole of the future. 
And here is involved not only justice as against the criminal, but 
—an even mightier consideration—justice towards the injured. 
Must injured Europe endure all the agonies which long-enduring 
poverty implies, while the injurer, Germany, who wilfully and 
deliberately planned and prepared and made the War, could be 
forced to help powerfully to mitigate those agonies and to lighten 
that load? Why, and, again, why, is this new and most gigantic 
wrong to be perpetrated? Is it because President Wilson did not 
include a demand for universal indemnity amongst his fourteen 
points? Yet the economic future, the happiness of many hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings, depends on its inclusion. Is it 
because the German hirelings who led the Bolsheviks of Russia 
inspired the cry ‘No annexations; no indemnities’? Hardly. 
Since the Bolsheviks themselves have now paid an indemnity 
of 300,000,000/. to the Boche. Or is it because the egregious 
Mr. Henderson, being in Russia, caught up this Teutonic 
dodge (which, it has been truly said, amounted to ‘ Heads, I 
win, tails, you lose’) and bringing it home grafted it amongst 
the sheep-like, block-vote, leaders of our Trades Unions? Per- 
haps, having regard to the magnitude of the issues, this earth 
has never known any other shibboleth quite so wicked in its 
injustice and so horrible in its probable results. 

But there is an easy way of testing what the British working 
man really thinks upon this question. Ask him. Let there be a 
direct referendum to all the members of the Trades Unions upon 
this single simple issue : ‘Would you rather that Germany should 
be made to pay for the War, or that you and your friends and your 
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children after you should he taxed to the bone all through your 
lives in order that we may pay for it?’ If this, which is the real 
issue, were thus squarely put to them, it is about a million to one 
that Mr. Henderson and his backers would have to retire from 
the scene. The Socialists of this country have displayed, up to 
the present, an almost incredible poverty of invention. They have 
only two alternative solutions of all economic troubles—one is 
‘Tax the rich,’ and the other is ‘Confiscate all wealth,’ that is, 
loot them entirely right away. It has not yet occurred to them, 
though it may occur to them by-and-bye, that though you may 
loot the rich once, you cannot loot them twice. As for the first 
panacea, the inevitable effect of the crushing taxation of wealth 
is to drive all floating capital and all men of enterprise out of the 
country, with the equally inevitable result of the dire impoverish- 
ment and the unspeakable wretchedness of the working classes. 

Over this land of ours, which has borne so vast a part in saving 
the world, impends now a prospect of ruin and misery appalling 
to contemplate. Before the War we raised an annual revenue of, 
roughly, about 200,000,000/. After it, unless Germany shall be 
forced to pay, we shall have to raise not less and probably more 
than 700,000,000/. That amount is more than a third of what 
in pre-war days was estimated to be the aggregate national income. 
To have to raise that sum every year is a fearful prospect, implying 
the practical certainty of the occurrence in this country of all those 
disasters already adumbrated. In plain words, Britain stands to 
be ruined, unless Germany is made to pay. Once more, how can 
Germany be made to pay? By quartering armies of occupation 
upon her and administering the German Empire until the whole 
debt, not of course to us only, but to all the Allies and to the 
United States has been defrayed in full. (An army of occupation 
held France after Waterloo—France an incomparably nobler and 
greater nation than Germany, as far above her as the chivalrous 
and the good are above the base and the ignoble.) And only by 
this method can real security against further German aggression 
be obtained. Leave Germany essentially intact, leave her with 
her bloodthirsty soul moved with an unslaked passion for ven- 

- geance, leave her still a Great Power, and, so far as anything on 
earth is certain, it is certain that she will live and labour for one 
end—which is war. No camouflage of democracy, no momentary 
removal of the Hohenzollerns, can do more than veil-the reality 
of the peril which will survive. Here is President Wilson’s 

gigantic error, that he persists in regarding the German people as 

the innocent lamb-like dupes of the Kaiser. If he will not listen 
to the living, would that the souls of the dead could come back 
to convince him of his terrible mistake. But the living are there, 
the tortured, the mutilated, the outraged. Let him ask them. 
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Deep is our gratitude to the people and to the valiant armies 
of the United States. They came late into the War, but, having 
come, they have displayed a courage and an enterprise which have 
won the admiration of the world. The Briton and the citizen of 
the United States are knit now by bonds closer and firmer than 
ever before. But when questions governing the entire future of 
the British Isles, of our Empire, and of at least the Old World 
are at stake, we ought to be forgiven if we dare to question the 
wisdom even of their President. No one questions his honour or 
his honesty, but in judgment all men are fallible, and he is one. 

In his latest message to the Hun (i.e. that published here 
on the 24th of October) he speaks of surrender by him as the 
alternative to the shifting of his rulers. But even though that 
change be made, the German people, and therefore the world’s 
peril, will still remain, unless and until that people be restrained 
by the curb of armed force. 

Why do we want an armistice at all? ‘Unconditional sur- 
render ’ is the sole demand that meets the needs of the Allies, and, 
that being so, why should we have an armistice? Unless that 
unconditional surrender be obtained, unless payment by Germany 
of war-costs be made in full, unless armies are quartered upon her 
to prevent her from building submarines by the thousand and 
aeroplanes by the tens of thousands, and her fleet be taken from 
her, then the conclusion of hostilities will be the beginning of yet 
more deadly peril. Toll the bells then for rivers of blood and 
rivers of tears which will have flowed in vain. Toll them for 
the tide of human heroism lost in the eclipse of justice and the 


night of shame. 
H. F. Wyatt. 
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